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FOR YOU there's ROSEBfARY AND RUB 5 THESE KEEP 
SEEMING AND SAVOUR ALL THE WINTER LONG : 
GRACE AND REMEMBRANCE BE TO YOU BOTH, 
AND WELCOME TO OUR SHEARING ! 



PREFACE 

The EcUtor of this Little Book has eiideayoured 
to present the chosen passages as nearly as possible . 
in the form in which they left the hands of their 
authors. Something, indeed, has been conceded 
to modem punctuation where the original seemed 
ttDduly misleading, but the spelling \isl8 been left 
as the authors themselves apparently intended it 
to be. Their seeming arbitrariness is often in 
truth compliance with strict rules, though possibly 
of the writer's own making 5 and when variety in 
spelling is no serious obstacle to ready apprehension, 
it is surely to be preferred to the uniformity founded 
on the pronunciation of the majority, with which we 
are threatened. 

The explanatory notes that have been added are 
10 few and so brief that they hardly need an apology; 
some readers will still perhaps find a few difficult 
words in the early part of the book, but the Editor 
has had in view chiefly those who will prefer by 
a little consideration of the context to find the 
key to a doubtful passage themselves, without any 
impertinent aids to reflection. 
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2 A LITTLE BOOK OF 

Bee, envii'ounand the wcrld, that he waa comm 
to his aweD marchez ; ' and if he had passed for 
mare, he schuld hafe commen euen to his 
cuntree. Bot for he herd that merualle and n 
get schipping na ferrere, he torned agayne ; 
come ; and so he had a, grete trauaile. A 
befell efterward that he went in to Norway ; i 
tempest of wynd in the see drafe him, eo ih 
arryued in ane ile. And when he was thai 
wist wele it waa the ile in whilk he had bene I 
and herd his awen apeche, as men draft bestei 



OF DIAMONDS 

I haue many tymes assaied and oene, thai 
man take dyamaundea with a lytill of the rt 
that thai growc on, so that thai bo taken vp I 
rules and oft sythea^ wette with the dew of 
thai growe like a yere visibilly, so that the 
waxez grete, for right as the fyn perl eon| 
and wexeth gret of the dew of heuene, rig 
doth the verray dyamand. And right as thi 
of his owne kynde taketh roundness, right I 
dynmand be vertu of God taketh scjuareneaa 
man sail here the dyamaund at his left ayde 
than es it of mare vertu than on the riyt syd 
the slrenth of his growyng es toward the i 
whilk es the left syde of the werld and ih 
Byde of a man, when he turnez his visage ti 
the este. 

The dyamaund giffez to him that berez 
lim hardyness, if it be freely giffen him, i 
kepez the lymmes of a man hale. It gifFe; 
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e to ouercomme his enmys, if his cause be 
vysy bathe in were and in motyng.^ It kepez 

in his riyt witte. It kepez him fra stryfez, 
ites, ryotesy and fra ill dremes and fantasies, 

fra wikked spirits. And if any man that 
s with sorcery or enchauntementz wald grefe 

that beres the dyamaund, he schall not dere ^ 
. Also ther sail na wylde beste assayle him 
: berez it, ne yit na venymmous beste. And 
ichall vnderstand that the dyamaund schuld be 
m freely, noyt couaited ne boght, and than it 
>f mare vertu and makes a man mare stalworth 
yne his enmys. It helez him that es lunatyc ; 

if venym or puyson be broyt in place whare 

dyamaund es, alsone it waxez moyst and 
ynnez to swete. 

fit will I tell you mare of this stane, and namely 
thaim that berez this stane to diuerse cuntreez 
to sell. He that will by this stane, it es nede- 
till him that he cunn perfitely knawe that stane 
the dessait of tham that sellez tham. For oft 
les thai sell to thaim that base na grete knawyng 
stanes in steed dyamaundez cristalles pale and 
sr maner of stanes, the whilk er noyt so hard as 
maundes, and comounly thaire poyntes er broken 
and thai will lightly be polischt. Neuertheles 
1 may assay the dyamaund in this manere. 
St for to take the dyamaund and rubbe it on the 
r or on cristall or sum other precious stanez or 
clene bumyscht stele. And seyne take the 
tnand, that drawez the nedill til him, by the 
Ik schippe men er gouerned in the see, and lay 
dyamaund apon the adamaund and lay a nedill 
>re the adamaund. And if the dyamaund be 
^ In war and council. ^ Hurt, 
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gude anil vertuous, the ndamand drawes ocyE the 
nedill lo him, whUs the dyaroand cs thare. And 
this fs the assay whilk thai make beyond the Kt-. 
Bot it fallez oft tynipz tliai the gudi- dyamatmd 
losez his vertu by dcfaule of him that bcfCSll 
And therfore it ea nedefull to make it " " 
certu agayne or elles it es of lytili pryi. 



R 



OF PARADISE 



ati I ooyt speke properly, for I hafe 
bene thare ; and that forthinkcz me.i Bot ' 
als mykill as I hafe herd of wyac idcd and mra of 
credence of thase euntreez, 1 wil! tell yow. Paradys 
terrestre, as men aaise, cs the hicsl land of the ' 
werld ; and it es so hye that it touchez nere to the ■ 
eercle of the moone. For it ca so hyc that Noe 
flode myght noyt com thcrto, whilk tludc coucrd 
all the erthe bot it. Paradya cs closed all aboute 
with a wall ; bot whare otF the wall ea made, can 
na man tell. It es all moase begrowcn and couerd 
30 with mosae and with bruschez that mco may sec 
na Btane, ne noyt elles wharoff a wall schuld be 
made. The walle of Paradys atrechez fia the south 
toward Che north ; and ther es nane entree open in 
to ic, because of fire euermare brynnand,* the whilk 
t» called the fiawmand swerde* that Godd ordaytid 
thare before the entree, for oa. in;in schuld cntrc. 

And ye schall v/elv vcderstand that na man 
lilFind may ga to Paradya. For by luid may na 
man ga thider by cause of wilde bestez that er in 
the wilderness and for hillez and rochez, whilk nn 
.ana may passe, and also for mirk placez of whilk 
I rugtet. ' Burning. ^ Flami 
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ther er many thare. By water also may na man 
pasae thider, for the water renneth so rudely and so 
scharpely, because that it cometh doun so outrage- 
ously from the high places abouen that it renneth 
in 80 grete wawes that no schipp may not rowe ne 
seyle az^enes it. And the water roreth so, and 
maketh so huge noyse and so gret tempest, that no 
man may here other in the schippe, though he 
cryede with all the craft that he cowde in the hieste 
foys that he myghte. Many grete lordes has assayd 
dioerse tymes to passe by thase riuers to Paradys, 
hot thai myght noyt spede of thaire journee ; for 
sum of tham died for weryness of rowyng and ower 
traoaillyng, sum wex blind and sum deeff for the 
noije of the waters, and sum ware drouned by 
rioleDce of the wawes of the waters. And so ther 
may na man, as I said before, wynne thider, hot 
thurgh special! grace of Godd. And therfore of 
that place can I tell yowe na mare. 



A LORD OF GREAT RICHES 

And in that ile thare es a lord amanges other that 

es wounder riche ; and yit he es nowther prince, 

oe duke, ne erle. Neuertheles thare haldez many 

a man thaire landes of him, and he es a lorde of 

grete ricchess. For he has ilke a yere broght till 

him CCC" hors lade of come and als many of 

rycss. And this lorde ledez a meruailous Jyf. 

For he has fyfty damyselles that' seruez him ilk a 

day at his mete, and when he sittez at the mete, 

thai bring him mete and euermare fyfe meessez^ 

togyder ; and in the bringyng thai sing a faire sang. 

1 Dishes. 
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And Lhai schei'e his mete before him and puttez !■ 
in hia mouth, aa he waie a childe ; for he scherea 
nane ne touchez nane with his handez, bot haldeX 
iham before hira od the table. For he has bo lang 
nayles on his fyngers that he may hald na thing witll 
tham. Aad that es a gi'ete ooblay in that cuntrH 
and a grete wlrschepe to hafc so lang nayles. Aai 
thcrfore thai late thaire nayles growe als lang a 
thai may »nd cuttez tham aoyt. And sum latei 
tham growe so lang to thai growe all aboute thain 
hend ; and that think, thaim es a grete noblay and I 
grete gentry. And the gentry of wymmen tharc B 
to hafe smale fete ; and therfore, alasone as thai e 
borne, thai bynd thaire fete so straite that thai m* 
noyt waxe so grete as thai sehuld. Thir fottai 
damyselles als lang as thaire lorde es sittand al ill 
mete, er ncrehand all way singand ; and, when b 
has cteo ynogh of the Brst course, thai bring befbr 
him other fyfe meessez, syngand as thai didd befbra 
And thus thai do ay till the end of the mete. An 
on this wise ledez this lorde hia lyfe by aide cuitofl 
of his anncestres, the whilk custom on the sam 
wyse his successourea will vse. And thus thai va 
na wonhyness ne doghtyDess, bot all aoely liffez i 
lyking of the flesch, as a swyne fcdd in styfl 
This riche man also has a full fairc palays an 
riehe, whare he dwcllez, of whilke the waJle ( 
twa myle vmgang.' And therin er many fain 
gardynes ; and all the pament of hallez am 
chaurabres er of gold and siluer. And in mydd^ 
of ane of the gardynez cz a lytill hill, whare xpoi 
es a lytil palace made with toures and pynnacles al 
ofgoUi; and thare in willhe sitt oft for to dinport 
him and take the aer, for it ee made for noyt elln 
' Airound. 
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THE VALE PERILOUS 

Thare es a vale betwene twa hilles that es foure 
ttjle lang ; and sum men callez it the Vale of 
Enchaunting, sum the Vale of Deuilles, and sum the 
Vale Perillous. In this vale er oft tymes herd 
nany tempestes and voices vggly and hidous, bathe 

00 nyghtes and on days. And sum tyme ther es 
herd noyse as it ware of trumppes and tawburnez 
and of nakersy^ as it ware at festez of grete lordez. 

My felawes and I, when we come nere that valay 
and herd speke theroff, sum of vs kest^ in oure 
hertes to putte vs all halely in the mercy of Godd 
to passe thurgh that valay, and sum forsuke it and 
Kud thai wald noyt putte tham in that per ill. And 
thare was in oure company twa frere meneours ^ of 
Lumbardy, that said thai wald ga thurgh that valay, 
if we wald go with tham ; and so, thurgh comforth 
of thaire wordes and the excitacioun of thaim, we 
schrafe vs dene and herd messe and comound vs ^ 
and went in to the valay, xiiii felawes sammen.^ 
Bot at the commyng oute we ware bot ix. We 
wist neuere what worthed^ of the remenaunt, 
whedir thai ware lost or thai turned agayne; bot 
we sawe tham na mare ; twa of tham ware Grekez, 
and three ware Spanyols. Oure other felawes that 
wald noyt passe the Valay Perillous went aboute by 
another way for to mete vs. And my felawes and 

1 went thurgh the valay, and sawe many meruailous 
thingez and gold and siluer and precious stanes and 
many other jowels on ilke a syde vs, as vs thoght ; 

* Drums. ' Cast. ' Friar minors. 

* Communicated. ^ Altogether. * Became. 



n 
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bot whedir it ware as it seraed, or it was hot fanta 
I wate noyt. Bot for the drede that we had, i 

schuld Dot lettc oure deuocioun, u 
lay hand on na thing that we sawe ; for w 
mare deuote than euer we ware before or efier, J 
ferdeness of deuiU that appered till vs in 
figures and for the multitude of deed men bod 
that liiy thare in oure way. For if twa kynges 
thaire ostczi had foghten toglder and the i 
parte of bathe the sydez had bene slaen, Cher «chi 
noyt hafe bene no grete noiimer of deed bodyf 
was tbarc. And many of chase bodya that I a 
thare semcd in clething of Cristen men ; bo 
trowe full wele that thai come thider for coue 
of gold and other jowels that er in that valay, 
for fals hert myght noyt here the grete drede a 
fere that thai had for the horrible siytea that tl 
sawe. And I do yow to wicte that we ware i 
Cymes striken doune to the erthe with greie hidt 
blastez of wind and of tbouner nnd other tempeste 
bot thurgh the grace of Almyghty Godd we paei 
thurgh that valay hale and sounde. 



THE AUTHOR TAKES HIS LBAVB 

Thare er many other cuntreez and other meruaill 
whilk I hafe noyt sene, and tberfore I can noa 
speke properly of tham ; and also in cuntreez whai 
I hafe bene er many meruailes of whilk I sp^ 
Doyi, for it ware owere lang to tell. And also 
will tell na mare of mcrualles that er thare, ao tb 
other men that wendez thider may fynd many ner 
thingez to speke off, whilk I hafe noyt spakca:<l 
'Hut), 
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For many men hase grete lykyng and desyre for to 
here new thinges ; and therfore will I now ceesse 
of tellyng of diuerse thingez that I sawe in thase 
cuntreez, so that thase that couetez to visit thase 
contrez may fynd new thinges ynewe to tell off for 
solace and recreacioun of thaim that lykez to here 
tham. 

And I, John Mawndeuill, knyght, that went oute 
of my cuntree and passed the see the yere of oure 
Lord Jhesu Criste MCCCXXXII, and hase passed 
thorgh many landes, cuntreez and iles, and hase 
bene at many wirschipfull joumeez and dedez of 
armez with worthy men, if all I be ynwortbi, and 
now am commen to rest, as man discomfitt for age 
and trauaile and febilnes of body that constraynez 
me tharto, and for other certayne causez, I hafe 
cmnpiled this buke and writen it, as it coome to my 
mynde, in the yere of oure Lord Jhesu Criste 
MCCCLXVI that es for to say in the foure and 
tlirittyde yere efter that I departed oute of this 
land and tuke my way thiderward. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCE| 

(134(^1400) 

OF PATIENCE 

ENCE that is another rcmedie agaiiKi 
vertu that BufFreth swetely euery niannes goo 
aad is not v/roth for noon harm that is dooa to 
The philosopher saith, that pacience is thilke v 
that Buffrith deboneirly alle the outrages of adtr 
and eucry wickid word. This vertue mat 
man iik to God, and makith him Goddes oU{ 
dere child, as saith Crist. This vertu desW 
thin enemy. And therfore, saith the wik 
if thou woit venquisch thin enemy lerne to tat 
A philosopher upon a tyme, that wolde 
bete his disciple for liis grcie irespas, for * 
he was gretly amooved, and brought a yerd 
scourge the child, and whan the child sang' 
yerde, he sayde to his maisier, "what then! 
10 do ! " "I wolde bete the," quod die ra; 
"for thi correccioun," "Forsothe," qmx 
child, "ye oughte lirst correclc youresilf, Uis 
lest' al yourf pacience for the gilt of a cl 
" Forsothe," quod the maister al wepyog, ' 
Baiat 80th ; * have thou the yetde, my deere 
and correcie me for myn impacience." 
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WILLIAM CAXTON 
(1415-1491) 

OF DISCRETION 

was a child of Rome that was named Papiras 
1 a tyme went with his fader which was a 
IT into the chambre where as they helde 
Dunceyli. And that tyme they spak of suche 
as was comanded and agreed shold be kept 
upon payn of their heedes, and so departed, 
fhan he was comen honie from the senatoire 
o the counceyll with his fader, his moder 
ded of hym what was the counceyll, and 
f they spack and had taryed so longe there, 
he childe answerd to her and sayd he durst 
lie ner saye hit for so moche as hit was 
ed upon payn of deth. Than was the moder 
lesirous to knowe than she was to fore. And 
to flatere hym one tyme, and afterward to 
» hym that he shold saye and telle to her 
lit was. And whan the childe sawe that he 
haue no reste of his moder in no wise, he made 
St promise that she shold kepe hit secrete, 
telle hit to none of the world. And that 
le fayned a lesing or a lye and sayd to her 
e senatours had in counceyll a grete question 



oilier 

I after 
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difference which was this: whether hit 
!tter and more for the comyn wcle of Romel 
a man shold haue two wyuys or a wyf to hane 
huabondcs. And whan she had understonde I 
he defended her that she shold telle hit to t 
other body. And after thia she wente to 
gossyb and told to her this couoceyll secretly, 
fihe told to an other, and thus euery wyf tolde bit 
other in secrete. And thus hit happened a 
after that alle the wyuca of Rome cam to 
senatorye where the senatours were assemblid, 
;ryed wyth an hye voya that they had leuer, 
better for the comyn wele that a 
haue two husbondes than a man two wyuet. 



OF FRIENDSHU' 



We rede that Damon and Phisias were so rytf ! 
parfyl frendea togyder, that whan DioniHtus whid 

s kyngc of Cecylle had juged one to deth C 
B treapaas in the cyte of Syracusanc whom 
wold haue executed he deaired grace and lew 
o hys contre for to dispose and ordoooc h 
testament. And his felawe pleggid hym ani' 
aewrte for liym vpon his heed that he shold 
agayn, wlierof ihey that Siiwe and herd this hel( 
hym fur a foul and blamed hym. And he said 
way that he repentid hym nothyngc at all for 
knewe well the trouth of his felawe. And 
the day cam and the ouri' that execusjon shold 
doDn, his felawe cam and prcsenled hymself to fol 
the juge and dischargid his felawe that was pli __ 
for hym, wherof the kynge was grctly abashii 
' ir the grete trouthe that was founden in hyi 
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irdonyd h3rm and prayd hem bothe that they 
re88e3rue hym as their grete frende and felawe. 
lere the vertues of love that a man ought nought 
rabte the deth for his frende, and to lede a lyf 
nayfy and to be wyth out cruelte, to loue and 
hate which causeth to doo good ayenst euyll, 
to torne payne into b^fete and to. quench 
te. 



I 
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SIR THOMAS MALLORY 

Temp. Edward iv. 

THE MONTH OF MAY 



r 

^^^^*"And thus it past on from candylmas vntyl a 
ester that the mon«h of may wae come / w 
euery lusty herte begynneth to bJosomme j and 
brynge forth fruyte / for lyke as herbes and ' 
bryngen forth fruyte and florysaheo in may / ii 
wyae euery lusty herte that is in ony maner a 
spryngeth and floryESeth in liiaty dedes / For 
gyueth vnio aJ loners courage that lusty monetli 
may in some chyng to constrayne hym to u 
maner of thyng more in that moneth than iq C 
other moneth for dyuerse causes / For theiiQC 
herbes and trees renewen a man and woman / 
lyke wyse loucra callen ageyne to their mynae 
gentilnes and old seruyse ' and many kyode de 
were forgeten by neclygenee / For lyke as wyn 
raaure doth alway a rase and deface grene some 
soo fareth it by vnstable loue in man and wonia 
For in many persons there is no stabylyie / For 
may see al day for a lytel blaat of wynters ri 
aiuine we shalle deface and lay a parte true li 
for lytd or noughte that cost moch thynge / tl 
no wysedome nor atabylyte / but !t is febjeacs 
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id grete disworshyp who someuer vsed 
lerfore lyke as may moneth floreth and 
th in many gardyns / Soo in lyke wyse 
/ man of worship florysshe his herte in this 
fyrst unto god / and next vnto the ioye of 
t he promysed his feythe vnto / for there 
r worshypful man or worshipful! woman / 
Y loued one better than another / and 
in armes may neuer be soyled / but fyrst 
:he honour to god / and secondly the 
iust come of thy lady / and suche loue I 
tuous loue / but now adayes men can not 
en nyzte but they must haue alle their 
that loue may not endure by reason / for 
ley ben soone accorded and hasty hete / 
keleth / Ryghte soo fareth loue now a 
)one bote soone cold / this is noo stabylyte / 
old loue was not so / men and wymmen 
)ue togyders seuen yeres / and no lycours 
ere bitwene them / and thenne was loue 
md feythfulnes / and loo in lyke wyse was 
e in kynge Arthurs dayes / 
or I lyken loue now adayes vnto somer and 
' for lyke as the one is bote / and the other 
} fareth loue now a dayes / therfore alle 
3e louers / calle vnto your remembrance the 
of may / lyke as dyd quene Gueneuer / 
ome I make here a lytel mencyon that 
le lyued she was a true louer / and therfor 
a good ende / 

LAUNCELOT DEAD 

whan syr Ector herde suche noyse and 
I the quyre of loyous garde he alyght and 
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put Ilia hors fiom liyni and came in to the i 
and there he sawe men synge and wepe / ^ 
they knewe syr Ector / but he icnewe not tJi 
than wenle syr Bora unto ayr Ector and toldcl 
how there laye hiu brothej' 8yi Launeelot cl 
and than Syr Ector thrcwc hys shelde swerd<! 
helme from hym / and whan he behcldej 
Launcelottea vyeage he fyl doun in a swoun | 
whan he waked it were harde any tonge tolj 
the dolefid com play ntes that he made foil 
brother / A Launeelot he aayd thou were ho^ 
ail cryaten knyghtes / and now I dare say sajt 
Ector thou syr Launeelot there thou lyest 
thou were neuer matched of crthely knyf 
hande / and thou were the curtest knyght thati 
bare shelde / and thou were the truest frcni 
thy louar that eucr bestrade hore / and thou I 
the kyndeat man that euer strake wyth sWM 
and thou were the godelyest persone that euer 
cmonge prees of knyghtes / and thoii waal 
melceBt man and the jentylleac that euer ete in I 
emonge ladyes / and thou were the steraeat ko] 
to thy mortal foo that euer put spere inl 
breate / than there was wepyng and dolour oil 
mesure / 

|i 

THE END OF THE MORTE I 
DARTHUR j 

Hereia the end of the booke of kyngArthuM 
of his noble knyghtes of the roundc t^bli; /^ 
whan ihey were hole togyders there wiia euel 
C and XL / and here ia the ende of the ti 
Arthur / I pr,iye you all lenty' 
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; that redeth this book of Arthur and his 
t from the begynnyng to the endyng / praye 
'hyle I am on lyue that god sende me good 
unce / and whan I am deed I praye you 
> for my soule / for this book was ended 
yere of the reygne of kyng edward the 
by syr Thomas Maleore knyght as Ihesu 
ym for hys grete myght / as he is the 
of Ihesu bothe day and nyght / 
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LORD BERNERS 

(1467-1532) 

THE DEATH OF BRUCE 

It fortuned that kyng Robert of Scotland 
right sore aged, and feble; for he was greatly 
charged with the great sickenes, so that ther wii 
no way with hym but dcth; and whan he felte 
that his ende drew nere, he sent for suche baronei 
and lordis of his realme as he trusted best, and 
shewed them how there was no remedy with hym, 
but he must ncdis leue this transetory lyfe, conoh 
mandyng them on the faith and trouth that they 
owed hym, truly to kepe the realme and ayde the 
young prince Dauid his sonne, that whan he wer 
of age they shulde obey hym, and crown hym 
kyng, and to mary hym in suche a place as was 
conuenient for his astate. Than he called to hym 
the gentle knyght. Sir James Duglas, and sayde 
before all the lordes, Syr James, my dere frend, 
ye knowc well that I have had moche ado in my 
dayes to uphold and susteyn the ryght of thii 
realme, and whan I had most- ado, I made a 
solemne vow, the whiche as yet I haue nal 
accomplysshed, whereof I am right sory; the 
whiche was, if I myght acheue and make az 
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e of al my warres, so that I myght ones haue 
ight this realme in rest and peace, than I 
mysed in my mynd to haue gonc^ and warred 

Christis ennemies, aduersaries to our holy 
isten faith. To this purpose myn hart hath 
r entended, but our Lord wolde not consent 
rto; for I haue had so moche ado in my 
'es, and nowe in my last entreprise, I haue 
yn suche a malady, that I can nat escape, 
d syth it is so that my body can nat go, nor 
leue that my hart desireth, I wyll sende the 
t in stede of the body, to accomplysshe myn 
we. And because I knowe nat in all my 
Ime no knyght more valyaunt than ye be, nor 
body so well furnysshed to accomplysshe myn 
iwe in stede of myselfe, therfore I require you, 
D owne dere aspeciall frende that ye wyll take 

you this voiage, for the loue of me, and to 
[uite my soule agaynst my Lord God; for I 
5t 80 moche in your noblenes and trouth, that 
ye wyll take on you, I doubte nat but that ye 
11 achyue it, and than shall I dye in more ease 

I quiete, so that it be done in suche maner as I 

II declare vnto you. I woll, that as soone as I 
trepassed out of this worlde that ye take my 

te owte of my body and enbawme it, and take 
my treasoure, as ye shall thynke sufficient for 
t entreprise, both for yourselfe, and suche 
npany as ye wyll take with you, and present 

hart to the holy Sepulchre, where as our 
rd lay, seying my body can nat come there ; 
. take with you suche company and purueyaunce 
ihal be aparteynyng to your astate. And where- 
jer ye come let it be k no wen ho we ye cary with 

the harte of kyng Robert of Scodand, at his 
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; and desire to be prcseated Co the hol 
Seiiulchre. Than all the lordcs that harde dia 
wordes, wept for pitie. And whan this koyghl 
Sir James X)ugJaa, myght speke for wepyng, b 
sayd, Ah gentle and noble kyng, a hundred tyiW 
I thankc your grace of the great honour that ye dj 
to me, sith of so noble and great treaeure ye gyt^ 
me in charge ; and syr, I shall do with a gill 
harte, all that ye haue commanded me, to the ha 
of my true power ; howc be it, I am nal wortJ^ 
nor sufficient to achyue such a noble entreptlM 
Than the kyng sayd. Ah gentle knyght, I thao!^ 
you, so that ye wy! promyae to do it, Syr, nf 
the knyght, I shall do it vndoubtedly, by di 
faythe that I owe to God, and to the order t 
knyghthoddc. Than I thanke you, sayd tl|i 
kyng, for nowe shall I dye in more ease of iq 
mynde sith I know that the most worthy al 
sufficient knyght of my realnie shall achyue fi 
me, the whiche I coulde neuer atteyne vn^ 
And thus, soone after thye, noble Robert i 
Bruse kyng of Scodand trepassed out of tb 
vncertayne worlde, and hya hart was taken out I 
his body, and enhaumed, and honorably he Wl 
entrod in the Abbey of Donfremlyn in the yere I 
our Lord God, MCCCXXVIl the vii day of t( 
monetb of Nouembre, — Froissart's CbrvmeltK- % 
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SIR THOMAS MORE 

(1478-1535) 

THE USE OF RECREATION 

Some manne if he bee sicke, can awaye with no 
wholesome meate, nor no medicine can goe downe 
with hym, but if it be tempered with some suche 
thyng for his fantasie as maketh the meate or the 
medicine lesse wholesome than it should be. And 
yet while it wil be no better, we must let him haue 
it 80. Cassianus, the very vertuous manne, re- 
hearseth in a certayne collacion of his that a certain 
holy father in makyng of a sermon, spake of heauen 
and heauenly thinges so celestially, that muche of 
his audyence with the swete sounde thereof beganne 
to forgeat all the world and fal aslepe : which when 
the father behelde, he dissembled their sleping and 
sodainly said unto them, " I shall tel you a mery 
tale." At whyche worde they lift up their heades 
and harkened unto that ; and after the slepe there- 
with broken, heard hym tell on of Heauen agayne. 
In what wyse that good father rebuked then theyr 
untowarde mindes so dul unto the thyng that al our 
life we labour for, and so quicke and lustye towarde 
other trifles, I neither beare in minde, nor shall 
here neede to rehearse. But thus much of that 
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matter sulHceth for oure purpose, that whereas y 
demaunde me whyther in tribulacion men maye i 
sometyme refreshe themselves with worldly mirl 
and recreacion, I can no more say, but he tl 
cannot long endure to hold up his head and he; 
talking of Heauen, except he be nowe and th 
betwene (as though Heauen were heauines) refresh 
with a meri folish tale, ther is none other rem< 
but you must let him haue it : better would I w 
it, but I cannot helpe it. 



J 
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SIR THOMAS ELYOT 

(1490-1546) 

COOKS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 

A GENTLEMAN er he take a cooke into his service, 

viJJ first examine him diligently howe many sortes 

^ meates, pottages, and sauces he can perfectly 

make, and howe well he can seson them, that they 

may be both plesant and nourishinge ; yea and if 

'\\ bee but a fauconer, hee will scrupulously enquire 

what skill he hath in feeding, called diete, and 

keping of his hauke from al sicknes ; also how he 

can reclaime hir and prepare hir to ilighte. And 

to suche a cooke or faulconer, whome he fyndeth 

expert, he spareth not to giue muche wages with 

other bounteous rewards. But of a scholemaster, 

to whom he will commytt his childe, to be fed with 

leaminge and instructed in vertue, whose life shal 

be the principal monument of his name and honour, 

he neuer maketh further inquirie but where he may 

haue a schoolemaister, and with howe lyttle charge. 

And if one perchance be founden, well learned, 

which will not take paynes to teach without great 

salarye, hee than speaketh nothing more, or els 

saith. What, shall so much wages be giuen to a 
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schoolemaister which would keepe me two seruantes 
To whome may be saide these wordes, that by hi 
Sonne being well learned he shall receiue men 
commoditie and also worship, then by the seruio 
of an hundred cookes and fauconers* 
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ROGER ASCHAM 

(1515-1568) 

GROOMS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 

A GOOD horseman is skilfull to know, and hable to 
tell others, how by certein sure signes a man may 
choise a colte, that is like to proue, an other day, 
excellent for the saddle. And it is pitie, that 
conunonlie more care is had, yea and that emonges 
Tcrie wise men, to finde out rather a cimnynge man 
for their horse, than a cunnyng man for their child- 
ren. They say nay in worde, but they do so in 
dede. For, to the one, they will gladly giue a 
itipend of 200 Crounes by the yeare, and loth to 
offer to the other 200 shillinges* God that sitteth 
in heauen laugheth them to skorne, and rewardeth 
their liberalitie as it should ; for he sufFereth them 
to haue tame and well-ordered horse, but wilde and 
unfortunate Children ; and therfore in the ende they 
fade more pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children. 

. • . • • • 

No learning ought -to be learned with bondage. 
Fonde scholemasters neither can understand nor 
will follow this good counsell of Socrates, but wise 
lyders in their office can and will do both 5 which 
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is the ontlie cause, that commonly the yoDg initli 
men of England go bo vnwiilingiie to schole 
run so fast to the stable. For in verie deede ftn 
scholemastcrs by feare do beat into them the hain 
of learning, and wise ryders by gentle alluremenl 
do breed vp in them the loue of riding. Th< 
finde feare and bandage in sc holes, they (h 
libcrtie and freedom in stables ; which cauM 
them vtterlie to abhore the one, and moBt gladlie 
haunt the other. And I do not write thia that 
exhorting to the one I would dissuade yong ieod 
men from the other ; yea I am sorie, with all I 
harte, thdt they be giucn no more to riding th) 
they be. For of all outward quali ' 
faire is most cumelie for him selfe, mi 
for hiu contrey ; and the greater he is in blood, I 
greater is hia praise, the more lie doth exccde 
other therein. It was one of the three excellct 
praises amongat the noble ientlemen the old Ptrtk 
— Alwaise to say troth, to ride faire, and ihi 
well ; and so it was engrauen upon Daring' Cuml 
as Strabo beareth witnesse : 

Darius the ting lietli buried here, 

Who in riding and shoring had neuer peare. 

PARENTS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 

Before I went into Germanic, I came to Brode^ 
in Leicestershire, to take my leaue of thai Dol 
Ladie lane Grey, xa whom I was exceding ma 
beholdinge. Hir parentes, the Duke and Duchc 
with all the housliold, Gendemen and Genilrwomei 
were huntings in the Parke. 1 founde hftt' 
Chamber, re;idinge Phatdm, f ■ ■ ~ 



Ik 
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with as moch delite, as som ientlemen 
L a merie tale in Bocase. After salutation^ 
ie done, with som other taulke, I asked 
she wold leese soch pastime in the Parke ? 
he answered me : I wisse all their sporte 
rke is but a shadoe to that pleasure that I 
V^i/o. Alas, good folke, they neuer felt 
re pleasure nient. And howe came you, 

quoth I, to this deepe knowledge of 
and what did chieiiie allure you vnto it, 
>t many women but verie fewe men haue 
hereunto ? I will tell you, quoth she, and 

troth, which perchance ye will meruellat. 
be greatest benefites that euer God gaue 
t he sent me so sharpe and seuere Parentes, 
itle a scholemaster. For when I anb in 
either of father or mother, whether I 
epe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, 

or sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or 
ie thing els, I must do it, as it were, in 
jht, mesure, and number, euen so perfitelie 
lade the world ; or else I am so sharplie 
10 cruellie threatened, yea presentlie some 
ith pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other 
lich I will not name for the honor I beare 
without measure misordered, that I thinke 
in hell, till tyme cum, that I must go to 
', who teacheth me so ientlie, so pleasantiie, 

faire allurementes to learning, that I think 
me nothing whiles I am with him. And 
am called from him, I fall on weeping,, 
^hat soeuer I do els but learning is ful of 
able, feare, and whole misliking vnto me. 
IS my booke hath bene so^ moch my 
and bringeth dayly to me more ipVeasvxvi 
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nd more, that in respect of it, all other pleasurei 
n very deede, be but trifles and troubles vnto me. 



VOICE PRODUCTION 

Truelye two degrees of men which haue iB 
liighesi offices uoder the KJnge in all this reala 
shall greatly lacke tlie use of singinge, Preaehtt 
and Laiuycri, because they shall not, without thil 
be able to role their brcastes for cverye puipoM 
For where is no distinction in teJIinge glade ihinp 
and fearful thinges, gecdencfi and cruelnes, softm 
kdA vehementnes, and sjch like matters, there CI 
be no great perswasion. For the hearers, aa TuA 
sayth, be much alfectioned as he is that spiked 
At his words be they drawen ; if he Bland still 
one fashion, their niindea stande still with him t 
he thunder, they quake ; if he chide, they fere ; 
be complaine, they sorye with him ; and liaalll 
where a matter is spoken with an apte voice M 
everye affection, the hearers, for the most part, 
moved as the speaker woulde. But when a mai 
atwaye in one tune, like an humble bee, or cle do' 
in the top of the churche now downe, that 
knoweth where to haue him ; or piping like 
or roringe like a bull, as some lawyers do, whic 
tbincke they do best when they crye lowdest, thd 
shall never greatly moue, as I have knowen naD] 
Wcil-learned have done, because theyr vmce « 
QDt stayed afore with Icarninge to singe. For 
voyccs, great and small, base and shrill, weslce 
soft, may be holpen and brought to a good point 
learning lo singe. 
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RICHARD HOOKER 

(1554-1600) 

OF MUSIC 

JCHiNG Musical Harmony, whether by Instrument 
by Voice, it being but of high and low in 
ids a due proportionable disposition, such not- 
istanding is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
cts it hath in that very part of man which is 
t Divine, that some have been thereby induced ' 
hink that the Soul it self by Nature is, or hath 
; Harmony. A thing which delighteth all Ages, 
beseemeth all states ; a thing as seasonable in 
f as in joy ; as decent being added unto actions 
;reate8t weight and solemnity, as being used when 
» most sequester themselves from action. The 
on hereof is an admirable facility which Musick 
1 to express and represent to the mind, more 
ardly than any other sensible mean, the very 
iding, rising and falling, the very steps and 
ections every way, the turns and varieties of all 
sions, whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, so to 
tate them, that whether it resemble unto us the 
te state wherein our minds already are, or a clean 
trary, we are not more contentedly by the one 
firmed, than changed and led away by the 
er. In Harmony, the very Image and Cha- 
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' racter, even, of Verlue and Vice is perceiTe<l, 
miad delighted witti ttiejr Resemblances, : 
brought, by having them often iterated, inK 
love of the things themselves. For which cat 
there is nothing more contagious and pestilent i 
some kinds of Harmony ; than some, nothing m 
strong and potent unto good. And that ihcn 
auch a difference of one kind from another, 
need no proof but our own experience, in as tr 
as we are at the hearing of some more incli 
unto sorrow and heaviness, of some more raoUi 
and softned in mind ; one kind apter to stay 
settle us, another to move and stir our affectia 
There is that drawcth to a marvellous grave 
sober mediocrity, there is also that carrieth as it 1 
into ecstasies, filling the iniud with anheavenly ^ 
and for the time, in a manner, severing ii from 

OF ANGELS 

But now that we may lift up our eyes (as it y/t 
from the Foot-stool to the Throne of God, 
leaving these Natural, consider a tittle the a 
of Heavenly and Divine Creatures: Toud 
Angels, which are Spirits Immaterial and Ii 
lectual, the glorious Inhabitants of those aa 
Palaces, where nothing but Light and Bin 
Immortality, no shadow of matter for tear), diM 
tentments, griefs, and uncomfortable passions to V| 
upon ; but all joy, tranquillity, and pace, evcui 
ever and ever doth dwell. As in number . 
order they are huge, mighty, and royal Am 
80 likewise in perfection of obedience pito, 
Law, which the Highest, whom they 
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litate, hath imposed upon them. Such ob- 
t8 they are thereof, that our Saviour himself 
to set down the perfect Idea of that which 
e to pray and wish for on Earth, did not 
to pray or wish for more, than only that here 
tit be with us, as with them it is in Heaven, 
which moveth meer Natural Agents as an 
It only, doth otherwise move Intellectual 
ires, and especially his Holy Angels ; For 
ling the Face of God, in admiration of so 
excellency, they all adore him; and being 
With the love of his beauty, they cleave 
rably for ever unto him. Desire to resemble 
n goodness, maketh them unweariable and 
Bsatiable in their longing to do by all means 
nner of good unto all the Creatures of God, 
pecially unto the Children of Men. In the 
nance of whose Nature looking downward, 
ehold themselves beneath themselves, even as 
d in God, beneath whom themselves are, 
ee that character which is no where but in 
.4ves and us, resembled. 



OF LAW 

Law there can be no less acknowledged, than 
er Seat is the Bosom of God, her Voice the 
ony of the World: All things in Heaven 
arth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
ire, and the greatest as not exempted from 
)wer : Both Angels, and Men, and Creatures 
It conditions soever, though each in different 
nd manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
Ing her as the Mother of their Peace and Joy. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

(1554-1586) 

A MORNING IN ARCADIA ■ 

The third day after, in the time that the mom 
did Btrow roses and violets id ilie heavenly Ho 
againet the coming of the Sun, the nightingi 

i striving one with the other which couldc in m 
aioty variety recount their wrong-caueed soro 
made them put of their sleep ; and riaing 6 
under a tree (which that night had bin tl 
pavilion) they went on their iomey, which 
and by welcomed Musidorut eyes (wearied < 
the wasted soile of Laconia) with delight 
prospects. There were hilles which garaiil 
their proud heights with stately trees ; huir 
valleis, whose base instate semed comforted 1 
refreshing of siiver rivers ; medows enamcld * 
a1 sorts of ey-pleasing Houres ; thickets, wli 
being lined with most pleasant shade, were v ' 
so to by the chereful deposition of so many > 
toned tnrds ; each pasture stored with sheep fcei 
with lober security, while the prety lamb« 
bleiing oratory craved the dams' comfort ; hei 
ahcpheard's boy piping, as though he should t 
' old; there a young shepherdess knitting. 
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singing, and it seemed that her voice 
ted her hands to work, and her hands kept 
) her voice's musick. 

POETRY AND MORALS 

we therein of all Sciences (I speak still of 
le, and according to the humane conceits) 
Poet the Monarch. For he dooth not 
hew the way, but giveth so sweete a prospect 
tie way as will intice any man to enter into 
[ay, he dooth, as if ypur ioumey should lye 
;h a fayre Vineyard, at the first give you a 

* of Grapes ; that, full of that taste, you may 
to passe further. He beginneth not with 
*e definitions, which must blur the margent 
interpretations, and load the memory with 
'ulnesse ; but hee cOmmeth to you with words 

delightfuU proportion, either accompanied 
or prepared for the well-incbaunting skill of 
ke; and with a tale forsooth he commeth 
rou, with a tale which holdeth children from 
and old men from the chimney corner ; and, 
ding no more, doth intende the winning of 
ind from wickednesse to vertue ; evien as the 

• is often brought to take most wholesom 
^ by hiding them in such other as have a 
nt tast ; which, if one should beginne to tell 
the nature of j^Ioes or Rubarb they shoulde 
e, woulde sooner take their Phisicke at their 
then at their mouth. So is it in men, (most 
ich are childish in the best things, till they 
radled in their graves, ) glad they will be to 

the tales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and 
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Aeneas i and hearing them, muat needs I 
right description of wisdom, valure, and 
which, if they had been barely, that t 
Philosophically set out, they would awe 
bee brought ta schoole againe. 



POETRY AND VALOUR 

Is it the lyric that most displeaseth, whc 
tuned lyre, and well-accorded voice, givet 
the reward of virtue, to virtuous acta ? wl 
moral precepts, and natural problems ? wh 
times raiseth up his voice to the heighi 
heavens, in singing the lauds of the imraori 
Certainly, I must confess ray own barbaro 
never heard the old song of Percy and 
that I found not my heart moved more t 
a trumpet) and yet is it sung but by soi 
crowder, with no rougher voice than ru( 
which, being so evil-apparelled in the i 
cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would 
trimmed in the gorgeous elocjuence of Pine 
Hungary I have seen it the manner at i 
and other such meetings, to have songs 
ancestors' valour; which that right sol 
nanon think the chiefest kindlers of brave 
The incomparable Lacedaenioaians did 
carry that kind of niasic ever with iher 
^eld ; but even at home, as such songs wc 
so were they all content to be the singers 
when the lusty men were to tell what they 
old men what they had done, and the yo 
what they would do, 
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LAUGHTER AND DELIGHT 

Bat our Comedians thinke there is no cklight 

ithout laughter ; which is very wrong, for though 

wgbter may come with delight, yet corameth it not 

^ delight, as though delight should be the cause of 

httgbter. But well may one thing breed both 

together. Nay, rather in themselves they have as it 

j itte a kind of contrarietie ; for delight we scarcely 

^ but in things that have a conveniencie to our 

fclves or to the generall nature; laughter almost 

i«wr commeth of things most disproportioned to 

1 cor selves and nature. Delight hath a ioy in it, 

^«her permanent or present. Laughter hath onely 

tjcornfiil tickling. For example, we are ravished 

^ delight to see a faire woman, and yet are far 

™» being moved to laughter. We laugh at 

wrfonned creatures, wherein certainely we cannot 

*"ght. We delight in good chaunces, we laugh 

^ fflttchaunces ; we delight to heare the happines 

(a our friends or Country, at which he were worthy 

to be laughed at, that would laugh ; we shall 

*<*trarily laugh sometimes to finde a matter quite 

™aken and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, 

o the mouth of some such men, as for the respect 

wtbem, one shalbe hartely sorry, yet he cannot 

^™j8c but laugh ; and so is rather pained then 

^gbted with laughter. Yet deny I not, but that 

«^ niay goe well together ; for as in Alexander's 

pcture well set out we delight without laughter, 

^ in twenty mad Anticks we laugh without 

flight: 80 in Hercules, painted with his great 

«ard and furious countenance in woman's attire. 
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spinning at Ompbak^s commaundement, it brec 
both delight and laughter. For the reprc 
ing of 90 strange a power in love proo 
delight ; and the scornefulnes of the action sti 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

was even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
ndam, and many people met him in the streetes, 
t no man knewe him. So he went directly to 
alius Aufidius' house, and ^hen he came thither, 
got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
: him downe, and spake not a wdrde to any man, 
I face all muffled over. They of the house 
jring him, wondered what he ishould be, and yet 
?y durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
iffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
:ertaine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
race ; whei'eupon they went to Tullus, who was 
supper, to tell him of the stt^aunge disguising of this 
in. Tullus rose presently from the horde, and 
mming towards him, asked him what he was, and 
lerefore he came. Then Martius unmuffled him 
ife, and after he had paused a while, making ho 
nswer, he sayed unto him : "If thou knowest me 
t yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
leeve me to be the man I am in dede, I must of 
cessitie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
UU8 Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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' and to all the VoIbceb generally, great faurte i 
mischief, which I cannot denie for my Hurname 
CociolanuB that I beare. For I never had od 
benefit or recompence, of all the true and paynd 
service I have done, and the estreme daungeij 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a gQ 
memorie and witnes of the malice and displeal 
thou shouldest faeare me. la dcede the name 01 
remaineth with me j for the rest, the envie a 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken from I 
by the sufferance of the dastardly nobililie » 
magistrates who have forsaken me, and let me< 
baniehed by the people. This extremiue hath 9 
driven me to come as a poore sut^r, to take | 
chimney harthe, not of any hope I have to eave] 
life thereby. For if I had feared death, I wai 
not have conic hither to have, put my life| 
hazard -, but prickt forward with spite and dq 
I have to be revenged of them- that thus h| 
banished me, whom- now I beginne to be avenj 
on, putting my persone bety/eene thy enemi 
Wherefore if thou hast any harte to be wrecl) 
of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, apt 
thee now, and let my miserie serve thy tiii^ 
and BO use it, as my service maye be a Ixne^t t«| 
VoIbccs j promising thcc, that I wiil Gfiht Wj 
belter good will for all you then ever I dyd w^ 
I was against you, knowing that they fight lo^ 
vatliandy who knowe the force of their eoM 
then such as have never proved it. And if it bfi 
that thou dare not, and that thou art wearye, 
prove fortune any more ; then am I also wol 
to live any longer. And it were no wiscdqj 
in thee, to save the life of hjm who hath U 
I heretofore thy morialt enemie, and wlK 
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:e now can nothing helpe nor pleasure 
' Tullus hearing what he sayed, was a 
elous glad man, and taking him by the hande, 
yed unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 
od chere, for in profering thy selfe unto us, thou 
118 great honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 
also of greater things, at all the Volsces' 
es. So he feasted him for tha( time, and 
tained him in the honorablest' manner he could, 
ig with him in no other matters at that present. 
.utarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
ms. 
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RICHARD HAKLUYl 
{.553-1616) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 

1 MAEVAiLE not a little that since the first discoi 
of America (which is nowe full fourescore 
tetine yeerea), after so great conquests and plani 
of the Spaniaides and Portingales there, thai wi 
Englande could neuer haue the grace to set 
footing in such fertii and temperate places as are 
as yet vnpo&scssed of them. But againe, whi 
consider that there is 3 time for all men, anc 
the Portingales' time to be out of date, and thai 
oakedneese of the Spaniards and their long hit 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby 
went about to delude the worlde, I conceiue j 
hope that the time approacheth and nowe la, 
we of England may share and part stakes (i 
will ourselues) both with the Spaniard and 
Portingale, in part of America and other reg 
as yet vndiscoucrcd. And surely if there were i 
that desire to aduanct the honour of our Cou 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee w 
not all this while hiiue forslowne ' the posseiuii 
those landes whiche of equltie :ind right a 



J 
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r vnto V8, as by the discourses that foUowe shall 
^ appeare most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
wtth the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
pestered and filled with able men to serue their 
' Countries which for small roberies are dayly hanged 
Tp in great numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 
one iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
Rochester), wee woulde hasten and further euery 
man to his power the deducting of some Colonies 
of our superfluous people into those temperate and 
fertile partes of Ajnerica, which being within sixe 
veekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
any Christians, and seeme to offer themselues vnto 
V8, stretching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
tben to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
dangers and difficulties they plunged themselues, 
I tremble to recount. For first they were to 
expose themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
uncouth Northern seas, and to make triall of the 
swelling waues and boistrous winds which there 
commonly do surge and blow ; then were they to 
saile by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 
to frequent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
double the dreadful! and misty North Cape, to 
beare with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
kenning of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
and as it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
mouth of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
»sterly Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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1 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

{1554-1586) 

A MORNING IN ARCADIA 

The third day after, in tlie time tliat the mc 
did straw rosea and vioIi;1G in the heavenly 
against the coming of the Sun, the nightii 

i striving one with the other which coulde in 
ainty variety recount their wroog-caused « 
made them put of their sleep ; and rising 
under a tree (which that night had bin 
pavihon) they went on their iomcy, whici 
and by welcomed Musidarut eyes (weariedi 
the wasted soilc of Laconia) with delig 
prospects. There were hilles which gam 
their proud heights with stately trees 1 hi 
valleiB, whose base estate semed comforted 
refreshing of silver rivers ; medows enameld' 
al sorta of ey-pleasing flouree ; thickets, 
being lined with most pleasant shade, were win 
so to by the cherefuf deposition of so mai 
luncd birds ; each pasture stored with sheep 
with sober security, while the prety lambs 
bleting oratory craved the dams' comfort ; 1 
ehepheard'a boy piping, as though he should 
be old i there a young shepherdess knitting 
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ging^ and it seemed that her v(Mce 
ler hands to work, and her hands kept 
voice's musick. 



DETRY AND MORALS 

erein of all Sciences (I speak still of 
d according to the humane conceits) 
t the Monarch. For he dooth not 
he way, but giveth so sweete a prospect 
y as will intice any man to enter into 
e dooth, as if your iourney should lye 
fayre Vineyard, at the first give you a 
rrapes; that, full of that taste, you may 
sse further. He beginneth not with 
Snitions, which must blur the margent 
retations, and load the memory with 
le ; but hee cOmmeth to you with words 
jhtfull proportion, either accompanied 
spared for the well-inchaunting skill of 
and with a tale forsooth he commeth 
^ith a tale which holdeth children from 
Id men from the chinmey corner ; and, 
no more, doth intende the winning of 
om wickednesse to vertue ; evien as the 
>ften brought to take most wholesom 
hiding them in such other as have a 
t ; which, if one should beginne to tell 
lature of ^loes or Rubarb they shoulde 
ulde sooner take their Phisicke at their 
It their mouth. So is it in men, (most 
:e childish in the best things, till they 
I in their graves, ) glad tkey will be to 
:ales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and 
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Aeneas ; and hearing them, must needs ho 
right description of wiadom, valure, and i 
which, if they had been barely, that ia 
Philosophically set out, tbey would s 
bee brought to schoole ngaine. 



POETRY AND VALOUR 

Is it the lyric that most diaplcaseth, who 
rnned lyre, and well-aceorded voice, gii^lh 
the reward of virtue, to virtuoiia acts ! who 
moral precepts, and natural problems ? who 
times raiseth up his voice to the height i 
heavens, in singing the lauds of the immortal 
Certainly, I must confess my own barbarous 
never heard the old song of Percy and D( 
that I found not my heart moved raor 
a trumpet; and yet is it sung but by 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude- i 
which, being ao evil -apparel led in the dua 
cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would itj 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar 1 
Hungary I have seen it the manner at alt \ 
and other such meetings, to have songs of* 
ancestors' valour ; which that right soMta 
nation think the chicfest kindlers of brave ca| 
The incomparable Lacedaemonians did 
cajTy that kind of mtisic ever with them 
lield ; but even at home, as such songs 

e they all content fo be the singers -ofl 
when the lusty men were to tell what theyxlT 
. old men what they had done, and th« younj 
what they would do. 
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LAUGHTER AND DELIGHT 

But our Comedians thinke there is no delight 

ithout laughter ; which is very wrong, for though 

iugbter may come with delight, yet commeth it not 

)f delight, as though delight should be the cause of 

augbter. But well may one thing breed both 

together. Nay, rather in themselves they have as it 

lere a kind of contrarietie ; for delight we scarcely 

^ioe, but in things that have a conveniencie to our 

idves or to the generall nature; laughter almost 

er conuneth of things most disproportioned to 

nr selves and nature. Delight hath a ioy in it, 

^^ permanent or present. Laughter hath onely 

jlicornful tickling. For example, we are ravished 

™ delight to see a faire woman, and yet are far 

ftoni being moved to laughter. We laugh at 

"fonned creatures, wherein certainely we cannot 

Wight. We delight in good chaunces, we laugh 

< mischaunces ; we delight to heare the happines 

w our friends or Country, at which he were worthy 

to be laughed at, that would laugh ; we shall 

ttntrarily laugh sometimes to finde a matter quite 

pBtaken and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, 

■ the mouth of some such men, as for the respect 

rfthem, one shalbe hartely sorry, yet he cannot 

c^ but laugh ; and so is rather pained then 

dcHghted with laughter. Yet deny I not, but that 

«y may goe well together ; for as in jilexander^ s 

I'cture well set out we delight without laughter, 

•■d in twenty mad Anticks we laugh without 

Wight: 80 in Hercules ^ painted with his great 

ward and furious countenance in woman's attire. 
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spinmng at OmphMs commaundementy it bree 
both delight and laughter. For the repre 
ing of 40 strange a power in love proci 
delight ; and the scomefulnes of the action sdi 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

'HE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

u even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
iro, and many peo{)le met him in the streetes, 
10 man knewe him. So he went directly to 
18 Aufidiua' house, and when he came thither, 
rt him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
m downe, aiid spake not a wdrde to any man, 
ace all muffled over. They of the house 
g him, wondered what he Ishould be, and yet 

durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
id and disguised as he was, yet there appearied 
taine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
e ; whei'eupon they went to Tullus, who was 
)per, to tell him of the istt'aunge disguising of this 
Tullus rose presently from the horde, and 
ling towards him, asked him what he was, and 
efore he came. Then Martius unmuffled him 

and after he had paused a while, making ho 
ver, he sayed unto him : ** If thou knowest me 
et, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
ve me to be the man I am in dede, I mtlst of 
witie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
s Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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and to all the Volsces generally, great hurte !iii|l 
mischief, which I cannot dcnie for niy surname ol 
Coriolanus that I beare. For I never had oihoj 
benefit or recompence, of all the true nnd payndiill 
service I have done, and the extreme daungers I, 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a good 
meraorie and wimes of the malice and displeatum 
thou shouldeet beare me. Id deede the name OoIt 
remaineth wilh me ; for the rest, the envie aoi 
cruelcie of the people of Rome have taken from im| 
by the sufFcrance of the dastardly nobilitie aalf 
magistratea who have forsaken me, and let me U 
banished by the people. This extremiue hath now 
driveD me to come as a poore suter, to take thj. 
chimney harthe, cot of any hope I have to save mv 
life thereby. For if X had feared death, I woulOi 
not have come hither to have, put my life iS 
haiardt but prickt forward with spite and deatti 
I have to be revenged of them- that thus ba^ 
banished me, whom now I bcginne lo be avenged. 
■ betweene ihy enemiefc 
any harie to be wrecked 
of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, spedt, 
thee now, and let my miserie serve thy tuinft, 
and so use it, as my service maye be a benefit to tiiA 
Volsces J promising thee, that I will fight withi 
better good will for all you then ever I dyd whot 
I was against you, knowing that tiiey light mott 
valliantly who knowe the force of their eneniit 
then such as have never proved it. And if it be ■> 
that thou dare not, and that thou art wearye u 
prove foitune any more ; then am I also weafj 
to live ,any longer. And it were no wisedonM 
iq thee, to save the life of hjm who hath, ^ggg^ 
' " thy mortall enemip, an4— "' "" 
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ice now can nothing helpe nor pleasure 
!.'' Tullus hearing what he sayed, was a 
velous glad man, and taking him by the hande, 
layed unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 
;ood chere, for in profering diy selfe imto us, thou 
t us great honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 
e also of greater things, at all the Volsces' 
des. So he feasted him for t)ia^ time, and 
irtained him in the honorablest' manner he could, 
ing with him in no other mattens at that present. 
!*lutarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
nans. 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT 
{1553-1616) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALISM 

I MARUAiLE not a little that sincir the first discoiKi 
of America (which is nowe full fourescore aj 
tenne yeeres), after so great conquests and plaaiin 
of the Spaniardes and Portingales there, thai wee 
Englande could neuer haue the grace to set li 
footing in such ferti] and temperate placea as are li 
as yet vnpossessed of them. But againe, when 
consider that there is a time for all men, and 1 
the Portingales' time to be out of date, and that I 
nakednesee of the Spaniards and their long hidd 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby ih 
went about to delude the worlde, I conceiue gn 
hope that the time approachcth and nowe is, it 
we of England may share and part stakes (if' 
will ourselues] both with the Spaniard and t 
Portingale, in part of America and other regioi 
a« yet vndiacuuercd. And surely if there were in 
that desire Co aduance the honour of our Couol 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee wot 
not all this while haue forslowne ' the posseuing 
those londes whiche of equitie zad right ai 
' Delaycil. 
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mto V8, as by the discourses that followe shall 
appeare most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
wtth the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
festered and filled with able men to serue their 
Countrie^ which for small roberies are dayly hanged 
Tp in great numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 
one iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
Rochester), wee woulde hasten and further euery 
man to his power the deducting of some Colonies 
of our superfluous people into those temperate and 
: fertile partes of Ajnerica, which being within sixe 
j veekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
i any Christians, and seeme to ofier themselues vnto 
; n^ stretching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
I tben to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
dangers and difficulties they plunged themselues, 
I tremble to recount. For first they were to 
expose themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
ODCOuth Northern seas, and to make triall of the 
swelling waues and boistrous winds which there 
commonly do surge and blow ; then were they to 
laile by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 
to frequent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
double the dreadful! and misty North Cape, to 
beare with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
kenning of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
and as it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
mouth of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
easterly Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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1 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

{1554-1586) 

A MORNING IN ARCADIA 

The third day after, in the lime that the monul 
did Btrow roses and violetfi in ilie heavenly floU 
agaiiiEt the coming of the Sun, the nighcing^ 

i Striving one with the Other which eouJdc in nU 
ainty variety recount their wrong-caueed sorM 
made them put of their sleep; and rising frtj 
under a tree (which that night had bin tba 
pavilion) tht'y went on their ioroey, which | 
and by welcomed Muiidorui eyes (wearied wB 
the wasted Eoile of Laconia] with delightft 
prospects. There were hiilee which garniih) 
their proud heights with stately trees ; humh 
vaileis, whose base estate semed comforted wl 
refreshing of silver rivers ; raedows enameld wJ 
al sorts of ey-pleasing floures ; thickets, whii 
being lined with most pleasant shade, were wiuinM 
BO to by the chereful deposition of so many in 
toned birds ; each pasture stored witli sheep fcetlil 
with sober security, while the prety lambs wJ 
bleting oratory craved the dams' comfort ; hen 
shepheard's boy piping, as though he should- 
be old; there a young shepherdess ki '"'' " 



should- jaa 
knitlj^^ 
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ithall singing) and it seemed that her voice 
omforted her hands to work, and her hands kept 
jne to her voice's musick. 



POETRY AND MORALS 

No we therein of all Sciences (I speak still of 
bumane, and according to the humane conceits) 
is our Poet the Monarch. For he dooth not 
only shew the way, but giveth so sweete a prospect 
ioto the way as will intice any man to enter into 
\l Nay, he dooth, as if yqur ioumey should lye 
through a fayre Vineyard, at the first give you a 
duster of Grapes ; that, full of that taste, you may 
bog to passe further. He beginneth not with 
Dfascure definitions, which must blur the margent 
vith interpretations, and load the memory with 
lottbtfulnesse ; but hee cOmmeth to you with words 
Kt in delightfuU proportion, either accompanied 
vith, or prepared for the well-inchaunting skill of 
Musicke ; and with a tale forsooth he commeth 
onto you, with a tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney corner ; and, 
pretending no more, doth intende the winning of 
'he mind from wickednesse to vertue ; evien as the 
diilde is often brought to take most wholesom 
things, by hiding them in such other as have a 
pleasant tast ; which, if one should beginne to tell 
liem the nature of j^Ioes or Ruharb they shoulde 
sceive, woulde sooner take their Phisicke at their 
ares then at their mouth. So is it in men. (most 
if which are childish in the best things, till they 
xe cradled in their graves,) glad tkey will be to 
leare the tales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and 
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K 



Aeneas; and hearing them, must needs heare 
right deacriptioB of wisdom, ralure, and iusd 
which, if they had been barely, that is 
PhiloaophiciiHy set out, they would swea 
bee brought to schoole againe. 



thJ 



POETRY AND VALOUR'^ 



Ib it the lyric that most displease 
tuned lyre, and well-accorded voic 
tlie reward of virtue, to virtuous ar 
moral precepts, and natural probler _ 

times raiseth up his voice to the height oft 
heavens, in singing the lauds of the immortal C ' 
Certainly, I must confess my own barbaro 
never heard the old song of Percy and Dou 
that I found not my heart moved more than li 
a trumpet; and yet is it sung but by some t 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude S 
which, being so evil-apparelled in the dust i 
cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would i 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar? 
Hungary I have seen it the mam 
and other such meetings, to have tongs of i 
ancestors' valoor ; which that right soldin^lt 
nation think the chiefest kiadlers of br^ve 
The incomparable Lacedaemonians did 
carry that kind of muflic ever with them to 'Ifi 
field ; but even at home, as such songs u 
so were they all content lo be the singers of tiMJ 
when the lusty men were to tell what thef 'ilid, I 
old men what ihey had done, and the youRfr n 
what ihey would do. 
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LAUGHTER AND DELIGHT 

But our Comedians thinke there is no cklight 
rithout laughter ; which is very wrong, for though 
lughter may come with delight, yet commeth it not 
f delight, as though delight should be the cause of 
lughter. But well may one thing breed both 
ogether. Nay, rather in themselves they have as it 
rere a kind of contrarietie ; for delight we scarcely 
loe, but in things that have a conveniencie to our 
elves or to the generall nature; laughter almost 
ver conmieth of things most disproportioned to 
m selves and nature. Delight hath a ioy in it, 
sther permanent or present. Laughter hath onely 
. scornful tickling. For example, we are ravished 
rith delight to see a faire woman, and yet are far 
rom being moved to laughter. We laugh at 
leformed creatures, wherein certainely we cannot 
lelight. We delight in good chaunces, we laugh 
t mischaunces ; we delight to heare the happines 
f our friends or Country, at which he were worthy 
9 be laughed at, that would laugh ; we shall 
ontrarily laugh sometimes to finde a matter quite 
listaken and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, 
1 the mouth of some such men, as for the respect 
f them, one shalbe hartely sorry, yet he cannot 
huse but laugh ; and so is rather pained then 
elighted with laughter. Yet deny I not, but that 
icy may goe well together ; for as in ^Alexander's 
ictore well set out we delight without laughter, 
nd in twenty mad Anticks we laugh without 
elight : so in Hercules^ painted with his great 
(ard and furious countenance in woman's attire. 
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spinning at Omphalos commaundement, it bre 
both delight and laughter. For the repr« 
ing of 40 strange^ a power in love proc 
delight ; and the scornefulnes of the action sti 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

It waa even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
>Antiam9 and many people met him in the streetes, 
ike no man knewe him. So he went directly to 
Tallaa Aufidius' house, and when he came thither, 
V got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
Bt him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, 
Ui face all muffled over. They of the house 
frying him, wondered what he ishould be, and yet 
liey durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
muffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
icertaine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
■lence ; whei'eupon they went to Tullus, who was 
tt supper, to tell him of the istt'aunge disguising of this 
nan. Tullus rose presently from the borde, and 
comming towards him, asked him what he was, and 
therefore he came. Then Martius unmufHed him 
idfe, and after he had paused a while, making no 
umswer, he sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 
Mt yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
bdeeve me to be the man t am in dede, I must of 
lecessitie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
[)aiu8 Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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and to all the Volsces generally, great hurte ud 
mischief, which I cannot denie for my surname ol 
Coriolanus that I bcare. For I never had odia 
benefit or recompence, of all the true and paj-nefill] 
service I have done, and the extreme daungen I 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a 
memorie and witnea of the malice and displ( 
thou ahouldeat beare me. In deede the name onl* 
remaineth with me ; for the real, the eavie ana 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken from 
by the sufferance of the dastardly nobilitie i 
magistrates who have forsaken me, and let me 
banished by the people. This extremiue hath now 
driven me to come as a poore surer, to take thj 
chimney harthe, not of any hope I have to save nv 
life thereby. For if 1 had fiarcd death, I woulfl 
not have come hither to have jnit my life 
hazard ; but prickt forward with spite und detirt 
I have to be revenged of them, that thus hiw 
banished me, whom now I beginne to be aveiigal 
on, putting my pcrsone bciw^ene thy enemies 
Wherefore if thou hast any harie to be wreckBl 
of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, spedc 
thee DOW, and let my miseric aerve thy tura^ 
and so use it, as my service mayt be a benefit to tin 
Volsces i promising thee, that I will light with 
better good will for al! you then ever I dyd when 
I was agabst you, knowing that tliey fight mow 
valliantly who knowe the force of their 
then such as have never proved it. And if 
that thou dare not, and that thou art weatye tO 
prove fortune any more ; then am I also weuf 
10 live any longer. And ii were no wisedow 
in thee, to save the life of him who ba ' 
heretofore thy morlall enemie, and, 



kk 
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t now can nothing helpe nor pleasure 
Tullus hearing what he sayed, was a 
lous glad man, and taking him by the hande, 
'ed unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 
k1 chere, for in profering diy selfe unto us, thou 
8 great honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 
also of greater things, at all the Volsces' 
s. So he feasted him for t)ia^ time, and 
ained him in the honorablest" manner he could, 
g with him in no other mattens at that present. 
jtarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
ns* 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT* 
(i5S3_i6i6) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 

a little that since the first discouerie 
of America (which is nowc full ft 
lenne yeeres), after so great conquests and plantingi 
of the Spaniardea and Portingales there, that wee of 
Englande could neuer haue the grace to set fa« 
footing in auch fcrtil and temperate places aa are left 
39 yet vnpossessed of them. But againe, when I 
consider that there is a time for all men, and see 
the Portingales' time to be out of dale, and chat lire 
nakedneaee of the Spaniards and their long hiddtS 
aecretea are nowe at length espied, whereby (hey 
went about to delude the worlde, I 
hope that the time approachcth and nowe is, thai 
we of England may share and part stakes {if 
will ourseluea) both with the Spaniard and 
Portingale, in part of America and other regiooi, 
an yel vndiacouercd. And surely if there were in Tl 
that desire to aduancu the lionour of our Countrii 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee wouk 
not all this while haue forslowne ' the poasessbg 
those landea whiche of cquitie and right 
■ Delayed. 
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Bto V8, as by the discourses that followe shall 
ppeare most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
nth the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
estered and filled with able men to serue their 
^ntrie, which for small roberies are dayly hanged 
p in great numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 
ine iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
lochester), wee woulde hasten and further euery 
nan to his power the deducting of some Colonies 
if our superfluous people into &ose temperate and 
ertile partes of Ajnerica, which being within sixe 
reekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
ny Christians, and seeme to offer thems^lues vnto 
«, stretching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
hen to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
angers and difliculties they plunged themselues, 

tremble to recount. For first they were to 
(pose themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
icouth Northern seas, and to make triall of the 
filing waues and boistrous winds which there 
)mmonly do surge and blow ; then were they to 
ile by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 

frequent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
mblc the dreadfull and misty North Cape, to 
•are with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
tining of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
d as it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
Mith of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
Bterly Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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mouotaiitee of yce euen in June, July, and Augm 
unto what hideouB orer&ls, uncertaine current 
darke misteB and fogs, and diuera other fearefg 
inconueniences they were aubiect and ia danger a 
And here by the way I cannot but highly commea 
the great industry and m.-ignaniniicy of the Hcl 
landers, who wil)iin these few yeeres hauc discouerl 
to 78, yea (ae themselues affirrae) to Si degrees ( 
Northerly latitude ; yet with this prouiso : that 01 
English nation led them the dance, brake the yo 
before them, and gaue them good leaue to ligl 
their candle at our torch. But nowe it is hi^ 
time for us to weigh our ancre, to hoise up on 
aailea, to get cleare of these boistrous, frosty, ani 
misty seas, and with all speede to direct our coura 
for the railde, lightsome, temperate, and warm 
Atlaotick Ocean, over which tlie Spaniards an 
Portugales haue made so many pleasant, prosperous 
and golden voyages. And a]b«t I cannot denj 
that both of them in their East and West Indiai 
nauigations haue indurcd many tempests, danger| 
and shipwracks i yet this dare I boldly alRrma;! 
lirat that a great number of them haue satisfied theli 
fame - thirsty and gold - thirsty miodes with thi 
reputation and wealth, which made aU perils an 
misaduenturea seeme tolerable unto them ; and 
secondly, that their first attempts (which in thi 
comparison I doe onely stand upon) were 00 wfai 
more difficult and dangerous then ours to tb 
Northeast. For admit that the way was mud 
longer, yet was it neuer barred with yce, mist, a 
darkness, but was at all seasons of the ycere opq 
and Nauigable ; yen and that for the most pa) 
with fortunate and tit gales of winde. Moreoud 
they had no forren prince to intercept or mold 
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f but their owne Townes, Islands, and maine 
to succour them. And had they not con- 
11 and yerely trade in some one part or other 
^ca, for getting of slaues, for sugar, for 
hants' teeth, graines, siluer, gold, and other 
LOUS wares, which serued as allurements to draw 
i on by little and little, and as proppes to stay 
1 from f gluing over their attempts ? But no we 
8 leaue diem and returne home unto ourselues. 



E 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 

(1552-1618) 

RALEGH IN DISGRACE 

My heart was never broken till this day, that I 
hear the Queen goes away ao far off, whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love : 
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left 
behind her m a dark prison all alone. While she 
was yet nigher at hand, that I might hear of he^ 
once in two or three days, my sorrows were th« 
less ; but even now my heart is cast into the dcpiH 
of all misery. I that was wont to behold hei 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking 
like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hail 
about her pure cheeks, like a nymph, sometimfl 
sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometime singin] 
like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheu 
behold the sorrow of this world ! once amiss bail 
bereaved me of all. glory, that only ehineUi ii 
misfortune, what is become of thy assurance I al 
wounds have scars, but thst of fantasy ; all affection 
their relenting, but that of womankind. Who i 
the judge of friendship but adversity, or when i 
grace witnessed but in offences ? Theje were n 
divinity but by reason of compassion ; for revenga 
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ffutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
iy the sighs, the' sorrows, the desires, can they 
9/eigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweet- 
? I may then conclude, sfes etfortuna^ valete. 
is gone in whom I trusted, and of me hath not 
thought of mercy, nor any respect of that diat 
Do with me now therefore what you list. 
1 more weary of life than they are desirous 1 
lid perish, which if it had been for her, as it is 
ler, I had been too happily bom. 

-RALpGH TO HIS WIFE 

■ ' • ' ' 

was loath to write, because 1 know not how to 
fort you, and' God knows, I never knew what 
ow meant ti)l now* All; that I can say to you 
hat you must obey the will and providence of 
i, and remember, that the Queen's Majesty 
! the loss of Prince Henry with a magnanimous 
ut, and the Lady Harrington of her only Son. 
nfort your Heart (dearest Bess), I shall sorrow 
us both ; and I shall sgrrow the less^ because I 
t not long to sorrow because not long to live. I 
r you to Mr. Secretary fVinivoocTs Letter, who 
give you a Copy of it, if you send for it ; therein 

shall know what hath passed ; which I have 
:ten by that Letter, for my Brains are broken, 

it is a torment to me to write, especially of 
ery. I have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
•d Carew a Copy of his Letter. I have cleansed 
Ship of sick Men, and sent them home; and 
e that God will send us somewhat before we 
xn ; commend me to all at Lothbury. You 
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and to all the Volsces generally, great hurt 
mischief, which I cannot denie for my rnirna 
CoriolaouB that I beare. For I never had 
benefit or recompence, of all the true and paj 
service I have done, and the extreme daun, 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a 
memorie and witnea of the malice and dUpl 
thou shouldest beare rae. In dcede the nanii 
remabeth with me ; for the rest, the envi 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken fro 
by the sufferance of the dastardly nobilili 
magistrates who have forsaken mc, and let I 
banished by the people. This extremilie hatl 
driven me to come as a poore suter, to Ul 
chimney harthe, not of any hope I have lo sa 
life thereby. Foi' if 1 had feared destb, I 
not have come hither to have put my ] 
hazard; but prickt forward with spite ^od 
I have to be revenged of them- that ihoi 
banished me, whom now I beginne lo be at 
on, putting my pecsone betwecne thy en 
Wherefore if thou hast any hatte to be wi 
of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, 
ihee now, and let my miserie serve thy 
and BO use it, as my service niaye be a .benefit 
Volsces ; promising ihec, (hat I will lighl 
better good will for all you then ever I dyd 
T Was against you, knowing that they light 
valljantly who knowe the force of their, i 
then such as have never proved it. And ifil 
that thou dare not, and iliai thou art wei 
prove fortune any more ; then am 1 aisp 
to live ;aDy longer. And it were no wi 

tthee, to save the life of bim who belli 
etofore thy mo i tall encmic, and 
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lerrice now can nothing helpe nor pleasure 

diee." Tullus hearing what he sayed, was a 

Lgunrelous glad man, and taking him by the hande, 

[he sayed unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 

\ of good chere, for in profering thy selfe unto us, thou 

fdost U8 great honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 

hope also of greater things, at all the Volsces' 

^lumdes. So he feasted him for that time, and 

cntmained him in the honorablest manner he could, 

itdking with him in no other matters at that present. 

— Plutarch's Lives of the Nohle Grecians and 

Romans^ 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT 
{J553-1616) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 

1 MARUAiLK not 3 little that since the first dinco' 
of America {which is nowe full foureseore 
tenne yeeres), after so great conquests and plaD 
of the S])ajiiardes and PoJtingales there, thai wi 
Englande could neuer haue the grace to get 
footing in such fertil and temperate places as art 
ai yet vnpossessed of them. But againe, whi 
consider that there is a time for all men, an< 
the Portingales' time to be out of date, and tha 
nakednesse of the Spaniards and their long hu 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby 
went about to delude the worlde, I coDceiue ] 
hope that the time npproacheth and nowe is, 
we of England may share and pan stakes (i 
will Durselues) both with the Spaniard and 
Portingale, in part of America and other reg 
as yet vndiscouered. And surely if there were ; 
that desire to aduance the honour of our Cou 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee W 
not all this while haui' forslowne ' the postessii 
those lundes whiche of equitie wnd right ttjipw 
> Delajrcd- ' 
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by the discourses that foUowe shall 
Bt plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
ije of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
id filled with able men to seme their 
hich for small roberies are dayly hanged 
numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 

(as was seene at the last assises at 
, wee woulde hasten and further euery 
power the deducting of some Colonies 
rfluous people into those temperate and 
*s of America, which being within sixe 
'ling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
ans, and seeme to offer thems^lues vnto 
)g neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 

other part of Europe. 



«IGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

des the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
d difficulties they plunged themselues, 

to recount. For first they were to 
nselues unto the rigour of the steme and 
Drthern seas, and to make trial 1 of the 
aues and boistrous winds which there 
io surge and blow ; then were they to 
! ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 

the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 

dreadfull and misty North Cape, to 
Willoughbie's land, to run along within 

the Coun treys of Lapland and Corelia, 
'ere to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
uigationa, unto what drifts of snow and 
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B of yce euen in June, July, and August 
unto what hideous overfals, uncertaine curreDO 
darke mistea and fogs, aad diuers other fearetnJ 
inconuenieuces they were subiect and in danger ol 
And here by the way I cannot but highly conimeiii 
the great industry and magnanimity of the Hoi' 
landers, who within these few yeeres luue dtacouera 
to jH, yea (as themselues afJirnie] to ti i degrees a 
Northerly latitude j yet with this prouiso : that oui 
English nation led them the dance, brake the yCQ 
before them, and gaue them good leaue to light 
their candle at our torch. But nowe it is higl 
time for us to weigh our ancre, to hoise up oufi 
sailes, to get cleare of these boisirous, frosty, and 
miaty seas, and with all apeede to direct our CouTM 
for the miide, lightsome, temperate, and warme 
Atlantick Ocean, over which the Spaniards and 
Portugaica haue made ao many pleasant, prositerous* 
and golden voyages. And alb«t I cannot deny, 
that both of them in their liaat and West Indian 
nauigations haue indured many tempests, dangeri, 
and shipwracks ; yet this dare I boldly alfirme ; 
Ijrst that, a great number of them haue satisfied their 
fame - thirsty and gold • thirsty mindes with that 
repQtatiun and weaitli, which made ail perils and 
misaducnturcs sceme tolerable unto them ; vtdf 
secondly, that tlicir IJrst attempts fwhich in thi| 
comparison 1 doe ooely stand upon) were no whil 
more difficult and dangerous then ours to the 
Northeast. For admit that the way was nntcb 
longer, yet was it neuer barred with yce, mist, oc 
darkness, but was at all seasons of the yeere opef 
and Niuigable ; yea and that for the most pan 
witU ibtluoabe.a&di &l gales of winde. MorefHiH 
Hince to intercept Q|HMi| 
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f but their owne Townesy Islandsy and maine 

to succour them. And had they not con- 

U and yerely trade in some one part or other 

Lfiica, for getting of slaues, for sugar, for 

bants' teeth, graines, siluer, gold, and other 

ous wares, which serued as allurements to draw 

on by little and little, and as proppes to stay 

from rgiuing over their attempts ? But nowe 

) leaue them and returne home unto ourselues. 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 

(1552-1618) 

RALEGH IN DISGRACE 

My heart was never broken till thia day, ihat I 
hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love and 
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left 
behind her in a dark prison all alone. While she 
was yet nigher at hand, that I might hear of hcf 
once in two or three days, my sorrows wei 
less ; but even now my heart is cast into the depth 
of all misery. I that was wont to behold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking 
like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair haip 
about her pure checks, like a nymph, Bomctime 
sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometime singtng 
like an angel, sometime playing like Orphetui 
behold the sorrow of this world ! once amiu lud 
bereaved me of all. O glory, that only shioeih 11 
misfortune, what is become of thy asauranct 
wounds have scars, but thut of fantasy ; all alfection 
their relenting, but that of womankind. Who n 
the judge of friendship but adversity, or when 11 
grace witnessed but in offences ! There were n 
divinity but by reaaon of compassion j for rei 
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brutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
S8, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 
weigh down one frail misfortune i Cannot one 
p of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweet- 
s ? I may then conclude, spes etforturuif valete, 
i is gone in whom I trusted, and of me hath not 
^ thought of mercy, nor any respect of that Aat 
8. Do with me now therefore what you list, 
m more weary of life than they are desirous 1 
»uld perish, which ^ if it had been for her, as it is 
her, I had been too happily bom. 



RALEGH TO HIS WIFE 

I was loath to write, because 1 know not how to 
nfort you, and' God knows, I < never knew what 
row meant ti}l now* All; that I can say to you 
that you must obey the will and providence of 
)d, and remember, that the Queen's Majesty 
e the loss of Prince Henry with a magnanimous 
*art, and the Lady Harrington of her only Son. 
»mfort your Heart (dearest Bess), I shall sorrow 
us both ; and I shall sorrow the less, because I 
(re not long to sorrow because not long to live. I 
er you to Mr» Secretary fVinwooiT^ Letter, who 
U give you a Copy of it, if you send for it ; therein 
a shall know what hath passed ; which I have 
itten by that Letter, for my Brains are broken, 
i it is a torment to me to write, especially of 
isery. I have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
)rd Carew a Copy of his Letter. I have cleansed 
f Ship of sick Men, and sent them home ; and 
pe that God will send us somewhat before we 
:urn ; commend me to all at Lothbury. You 
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shall hear from me, if I live, from New-found-land 
where I mean to clean my Shipa and revictual 

I have Tobacco enough to pay for it. The Lou 
blew and comfort you, that you may bear patienll] 
the Death of your most vaiiant Son. 

Thii 11 of March, From the hie of Christopher*! 
yowl, Walter Ralegh. 

DEATH THE COUNSELLOR 

For the rest, if we seckc a renaon of the succM 
eion and continuance of this boundleesc nmbii 
mortaJl man, we may adde to that which had 
bcene ahcady said: that the Kings and PrincM 
the-world hauealwaies laid before them the actioi 
but not the ends of those Great Ones wbid 
preceded them. They are alwayee transporm 
with the glorie of the one ; but they neuer miiM' 
the miserie of the other, till they finde the exper 
ence in ihemBelucs. They neglect the coqdkI < 
God while they enioy life, or hope of it ; but tlu 
follow the couDsell of Death Tpon his Urst approacb 

II is hee that puts into man all wisedome of thi 
world, without epeaking a word ; which God wii' 
all the words of his Law promises or threats doit 
infuse. Death, which hateth and deatroyeth m»i 
is bekeued ; God, which made him and lovei 
is aiwaies deferred. " / hiroi contiderril," 
Salomon, "aii the tvoriet thai are under lie Siaimei 
and hehrdd ! all it •oaniiie and iitxatien of ipiril , 
but who beleeues it, till Death tells it vs ? 

It was Death which, opening the consciencfr 
Charles the Fift, made htm enioyne his MHl 
Philijt to restore N.iunrrt ; and King Fraiu'ti I 
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Ftrst of France to command that iustice should be 
done ypon the Murderers of the Protestants in 
Merindol and Cahrieres^ which til then he neglected. 

It is therefore Death alone that can suddenly 
make man to know himselfe. He tells the proud 
lod insolent that they are but Abiects, and humbles 
them at the instant ; makes them crie, complaine, 
and repent; yea, euen to hate their forepassed 
happinesse. He takes the account of the rich, and 
proues him a beggar ; a naked beggar, which hath 
mterest in nothing but in the grauell that fills his 
moudi. He holds a glasse before the eyes of 
the most beautifull, and makes them see therein 
tbeir deformitie and rottennesse ; and they acknow- 
ledge it. 

eloquent, iust, and mighty Death \ Whom 
Done could aduise, thou hast perswaded ! What 
none hare dared, thou hast done ! And. whom all 
the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of 
the world and despised ! Thou hast drawne to- 
gether all the farre stretched greatnesse, all the 
mde, crueltie, and ambition of man ; and couered 
It all ouer- with these two narrow words : Hie 
iocet. 
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spinning at Omphcd^s commaundement, it br 
both delight and laughter. For the rep 
ing of c(0 strange^ a power in love pro 
delight ; and the scornefulnes of the action 8 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

It was even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
Antianii and many people met him in the streetes, 
kt no man knewe him. So he went directly to 
Tnllus Aufidius' house, and when he came thither, 
be got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
lat him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, 
ha face all muffled over. They of the house 
•pying him, wondered what he iBhould be, and yet 
they durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
muffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
acertaine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
nlence ; wher*eupon they went to Tulius, who was 
at supper, to tell him of the straunge disguising of this 
man. Tulius rose presently from the borde, and 
comming towards him, asked him what he was, and 
wherefore he came. Then Martius unmuffled him 
idfe, and after he had paused a while, making ho 
lonswer, he sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 
not yet, Tulius, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
beleere me to be the man I am in dede, I must of 
lecessitie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
i^s Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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and to all the Volsces generally, great hurl 
mischief, which I cannot denie for my suras 
Coriolaous that I benre. For I never had 
benefit or re com pence, of all the true and pa] 
service I have done, and the extreme dauo 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a 
memorie and witnes of the malice and displ 
thou shouldest beare me. In deede the oaiD 
remaineth with me ; for the rest, the envi 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken fr( 
by the sufferance of the dastardly aobiliti 
magistrates who have forsaken me, and let I 
banished by the people. This extremitie hat 
driven rae to come as a poore Buter, to tal 
chimney harthe, not of any hope I hare to sa 
life thereby. For if I had feared deaths I 
not have come hither to have, pvt my J 
hazard ; but prickt forward with spite and 
I have to be revenged of them, that thui 
banished me, whom now I beginne Co be a\ 
on, putting my persone betweene thy en 
Wherefore if ihou hast any harte to be vfi 
of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, 
thee now, and let my mlserje serve thy 
and so use it, as my service mayc be a benefit 
Volsces ; promising thee, that I will fighl 
better good will for all you then ever I dyd 
I was against you, knowing that they fight, 
valliantly who knowe the force of tbeit t 
then such as have never proved it. And if it 
that thou dare not, and tliat thou art weal 
prove fortune any more ; then am I also 
to live, any longer. And ic were no wia 
in thee, to save the life of turn \ 
heretofore thy mortall cnemie,^ 
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TDto Ts, as by the discourses that followe shall 
appeare most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
With the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
pestered and filled with able men to serue their 
Countriei which for small roberies are dayly hanged 
Tp in great numbersi euen twentie at a clappe out of 
one iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
Rochester) 9 wee woulde hasten and further euery 
man to his power the deducting of some Colonies 
of our superfluous people into those temperate and 
fertile partes of i\jnerica, which being within sixe 
veekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
any Christians, and seeme to o£fer themselues vnto 
VI, stretching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
then to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
dangers and difficulties they plunged themselues, 
I tremble to recount. For first they were to 
expose themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
uncouth Northern seas, and to make trial 1 of the 
iwelling waues and boistrous winds which there 
commonly do surge and blow ; then were they to 
saile by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 
to frequent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
double the dreadfull and misty North Cape, to 
beare with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
kenning of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
and as it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
mouth of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
easterly Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT 
(1553-1616) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 

I MAftUAiLE not a little that since the first discooerie 
of America (which is nowe full fourescore a 
tenne yeeres), after so great eonquCBts and planting* 
of the Spaniardea and Portingales there, that wee of 
Etiglande could neuer haiie the grace t 
footing in such fertil and temperate places 
as yet vnpoEsessed of them. But againe, whea I 
consider that there is a time for all men, and tee 
the Portingales' time to be out of date, and that the 
nakednesse of the SpaniardK and their long hidden 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby they 
went about to delude the worlde, I conceiue great 
hope that the time approachech and nowe is, Out 
we of England may share and part stakes (ifm 
will ourselues) both with the Spaniard and the 
Portingale, in part of Ameiica and other regiom, 
asyetvndiscouered. And surely if there w 
that desire to uduiince the honour of our Countrie 
which ought 10 bee in euery good man, wee WOuM 
not all this while haue foralowne ' the possesaing of 
those landes whiche of equitie nnd right a 

' DelayKd. 
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them, but their owne Townes, Islands, and maine 

lands to succour them. And had they not con- 

tmoall and yerely trade in some one part or other 

of Africa, for getting of slaues, for sugar, for 

Elephants' teeth, graines, siluer, gold, and other 

precious wares, which serued as allurements to draw 

them on by little and little, and as proppes to stay 

them from giuing over their attempts ? But no we 

let us leaue them and returne home unto ourselues. 



I 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 

(1552-1618) 

RALEGH IN DISGRACE 

My heait waa never broken till this day, that I 
hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love and 
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left 
behind her in a dark prison all alone. While 
was yet nighcr at hand, that I might hear of her 
once in two or three days, my sorrows were tha 
less ; but even now my heart is cast into the depth 
of all misery. I that waa wont to behold htt 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walkini 
like Venus, the gentle winii blowing her fair bait 
aboixt her pure cheeks, like a nymph, sometinii 
sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometime singinj 
like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheiu 
behold the sorrow of this world ! once amiu hati 
bereaved me of all. O glory, that only shtoeth b 
misfortune, what is become of thy assurance I mt 
wounds have scars, but that of fantasy ; 
their relenting, but that of womankind. Who 
die judge of friendship but adversity, or wh^ 
grace witnessed but in offences ? There were 1 
divinity but by reason of compassion ; for rercDj 
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are brutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
lovesi the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 
not weigh down one frail misfortune i Cannot one 
drop of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweet- 
ness ? I may then conclude, spes etfortuna^ vaUte. 
She is gone in whom I trusted, and of me hath not 
one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that ^t 
was. Do with me now therefore what you list. 
I am more weary of life than they are desirous 1 
should perish, which if it had been for her, as it is 
by her, I had been too happily bom. 



RALEGH TO HIS WIFE 

I was loath to write, because 1 know not how to 
comfort you, and God knows, I < never knew what 
sorrow meant ti}l now. Allj that I can say to you 
is, that you must obey the will and providence of 
God, and remember, that the Queen's Majesty 
bare the loss of Prince Henry with a magnanimous 
Heart, and the Lady Harrington of her only Son. 
Comfort your Heart (dearest Bess), I shall sorrow 
for us both ; and I shall sorrow the less, because I 
have not long to sorrow because not long to live. I 
refer you to Mr. Secretary fVinwooiTs Letter, who 
will give you a Copy of it, if you send for it ; therein 
you shall know what hath passed ; which I have 
written by that Letter, for my Brains are broken, 
and it is a torment to me to write, especially of 
Misery. I have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
Lord Carew a Copy of his Letter. I have cleansed 
my Ship of sick Men, and sent them home ; and 
hope that God will send us somewhat before we 
return ; commend me to all at Lothbury. You 
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spinning at Omphcd^s commaundement, it bn 
both delight and laughter. For the rep 
ing of 90 strange a power in love pro 
delight ; and the scornefulnes of the action s 
laughter. 
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t 



f 



SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOL ANUS 

was even twy light when he entred the cittie of 

tinm, and many people met him in the streetes, 

no man knewe him. So he went directly to 

Aufidius' house, and when he came thither, 

got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 

him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, 

fece all muffled over. They of the house 

fbg him, wondered what he should be, and yet 

durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 

led and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 

line majestie in his countenance, and in his 

whei'eupon they went to TuUus, who was 

)per, to tell him of the straunge disguising of this 

Tullus rose presently from the borde, and 

ling towards him, asked him what he was, and 

fore he came. Then Martius unmuffled him 

and after he had paused a while, making no 

rer, he sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 

yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 

me to be the man I am in dede, I must of 

•itie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 

I Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly, 
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spinning at Omphalos commaundementy it breei 
both delight and laughter. For the reprei 
ing of 9f> strange^ a power in love procu 
delight ; and the scornefulnes of the action stir 
laughter. 
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R THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

en twy light when he entred the dttie of 
nd many people met him in the streetes, 
in knewe him. So he went directly to 
ifidius' house, and when he came thither, 
n up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
wne, and spake not a worde to any man, 
all muffled over. They of the house 
1, wondered what he should be, and yet 
t not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
d disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
majestic in his countenance, and in his 
/hereupon they went to Tullus, who was 
to tell him of the stt*aunge disguising of this 
illus rose presently from the borde, and 
:o wards him, asked him what he was, and 
he came. Then Martins unmuffled him 
after he had paused a while, making ho 
le sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 
^ullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
e to be the man I am in dede, I must of 
bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
tiu8,who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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and Co all the Volsces generally, great hurte 
mischief, which I cannot dcnie for my sumair 
Coriolanua that I beare. For I never had otbd 
benefit or recompence, of all the true and paynelb 
eervice I have done, and the extreme daungers 
have bene in, but this only surname ; a goM 
memorie and witnes of the malice and displt 
thou shouldest beare me. In dcede the tiame ObI] 
remaineth with me j for the rest, the envie ant 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken from ml 
by the sufferance of the dastardly nobilitie ant 
magistrates who have forsaken me, and let roe bi 
banished by the people. This extremiiie hath now 
driven me to come as a poore Euter, to take tb] 
chimney harlhe, not of any hope I have to save 
life thereby. For if I had feared death, I wi 
not have come hither to have put my life 
hazard; but prickt forward with spite and deat^ 
I have to be revenged of them- that thus hai 
banished me, whom now 1 beginne to be aveqgc 
on, putting my persone betweene thy encmie 
Wherefore if thou hast any bane to be wrecluti 
of the injuries thy enemies have done 
thee now, and let my raJBerie serve thy tuni^ 
and so use it, as my service maye be a bene^t to l! ~ 
Vokcesj promising thee, that I will fight wi 
better good will for all you then ever I dyd wb 
I was against you, knowing that they fight nw 
valliantly who knowe the force of their encn 
then such as have never proved it. And if it be 
that thou dare not, and t!iat thou art wearye 
prove fortune any more ; then am I also WCM] 
to live any longer. And it were no wisedons 
iit thee, to save the life of him who hatbi ' 
thy mortal! enemie, ii<i4^l 
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>w can nothing helpe nor pleasure 

Fullus hearing what he sayed, was a 

glad man, and taking him by the hande, 

unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 

here, for in profering thy selfe unto us, thou 

reat honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 

o of greater things, at all the Volsces' 

So he feasted him for tfia^ time, and 

led him in the honorablest' manner he could, 

with him in no other matters at that present. 

*ARCH*s Lives of the Noble Grecians and 

r. 




AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 



I MARUAiLE not a little that since the flrst diBcouer 
of America (which is nowe full foureacore an 
tenoe yeerea), after ao great conquests and plantiDJ 
of the Spaniardes and Portingales there, that wee i 
Englacde could neuer haue the grace to set ft 
footing in such fertil and temperate places as are fe 
aa yet vnpossessed of them. But againe, when 
consider that there is a time for all men, and R 
the Portingalea" time to be out of date, and that tl 
Dakednessc of the Spaniards and their long hiddt 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby th< 
went about lo delude the wortde, I conceiue gre. 
hope that the time approachelh and nowe Is, tb 
we of England may share and pari stakes (ifv 
will ourselues) both with the Spaniard and ll 
Poitingale, in part of America and other region 
as yet vndiscouercd. And surely if there were in ' 
that desire to aduance the honour of our CountT 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee woa 
not all this while haue forslowne ' the possessing < 
tbofc landes whiche of equicie and right a 
> De1arc>>. 
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V8, as by the discourses that foUowe shall 
re most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
ed and filled with able men to serue their 
trie, which for smaU roberies are dayly hanged 
great numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 
iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
ester), wee woulde hasten and further euery 
o his power the deducting of some Colonies 
: superfluous people into those temperate and 
'. partes of Ainerica, which being within sixe 
i8 sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
Christians, and seeme to o^r thems^lues vnto 
retching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

t besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
rs and difficulties they plunged themselues, 
mble to recount. For first they were to 
e themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
th Northern seas, and to make triall of the 
ng waues and boistrous winds which there 
only do surge and blow ; then were they to 
by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 
quent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
* the dreadfull and misty North Cape, to 
with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
ig of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
8 it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
I of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
y Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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mountnines of ycc euen in June, July, and Augl 
unto what hideous overfels, uncertaine cun^ 
darhe misces and fogs, and diuers othec fearel 
inconucniencps they were subieet and in dangecJ 
And here by the way I cannot but highly comnM 
the great industry and miignanimity of the I^ 
landers, who within these few yeeres haue discoucl 
to 78, yea {as themselues afiirme) to 81 degreea] 
Northerly latitude ; yet with this prouiso : thM.t 
Englisli nation led them the dance, brake the g 
before them, and gaue ihcni good leaue to lu 
their candle at our torch. But nowe it is ttj 
time for us to weigh our ancre, to hoisc up 1 
sailes, to get cleare of these boisttoui, frosty, q 
misty aeas, and with all speede to direct our coi^ 
for the milde, lightsome, temperate, and wam 
Atlantiek Ocean, over which the Spaniards a 
Portugales haue made so many pleasant, proBpera 
and golden voyages. And albeit I cannot de( 
that both of them in their East and Weat Incjj 
nauigations. haue induted many tempests, dang^ 
and ahipwracks ; yet this dare I boldly aSinn 
first that a great number of them haue satisfied tfa| 
fame -thirsty and gold - thirsty nundes with t| 
reputation and wealth, which made all perils ^ 
miaadueotures seeme tolerable unto them ; aij 
secondly, that their iirat attempts fwbich in d 
comparison I doe onely stand upon) were no «n 
more diiiicult and dangeroiis then ouf« to 1 
Northeast. For admit that the way was m^ 
longer, yet was it ncuer baired with yce, mjs^) 
darkness, but was at all seasons of the yeere lu 
aod Nauigable ; yea and that for the most n 
with fortunate and fit gales of winde. .Mprefl" 
• they had no forren prince to tnierce 
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t their owne Townes, Islands, and maine 
succour them. And had they not con- 
id yerely trade in some one part or other 
iSLf for getting of slaues, for sugar, for 
is' teeth, graines, siluer, gold, and other 
wares, which serued as allurements to draw 
by little and little, and as proppes to stay 
im giuing over their attonpts ? But no we 
ue them and retume home unto ourselues. 
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I 



SIR WALTER RALEGH, 

(I5j2-i6i8) 

RALEGH IN DISGRA< 






My heart wag never broken till this day, tl 
hear the Queen goes away ao far off, whom I 
followed 80 many years with bo great love 
desire, in ho many journeys, and am dou 
behind her in a dark prison all alone. Whil 
was yet righcr at hand, that I might hear □ 
once in two or three days, my sorrows wen 
less ; but even now my heart is cast into the < 
of all misery. I that was wont to behold 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, wa 
like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair 
about her pure cheeks, like a nymj>h, aomi 
sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometime sii 
like an angel, sometime playing like OrpI 
behold the sorrow of this world ! once amis* 
bereaved me of all. O glory, that only shint 
misfortune, what is become of thy assurance 
wounds have scuis, but that of fantasy ; :ill affet 
their relenting, but tliat of womankind. W 
the judge of friendship but adversity, or wh 
gi'ikce witnessed but in offences ? There wa 
divinity but by reason of compassion { -t 
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are brutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
lovesy the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 
not weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
drop of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweet- 
ness ? I may then conclude, spes etfortuna^ valete. 
She is gone in whom I trusted, and of me hath not 
one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that ^t 
was. Do with me now therefore what you list. 
I am more weary of life than they are desirous 1 
should perish, which if it had been for her, as it is 
by her, I had been too happily bom. 



&ALEGH TO HIS WIFE 

I was loath to write, becaute I know not how to 
comfort you, and God knows, I never knew what 
sorrow meant ti}l now* All. that I can say to you 
is, that you must obey the will and providence of 
God, and remember, that the Queen's Majesty 
bare the loss of Prince Henry with a magnanimous 
Heart, and the Lady Harrington of her only Son. 
Comfort your Heart (dearest Bess), I shall sorrow 
for us both ; and I shall sorrow the less, because I 
have not long to sorrow because not long to live. I 
refer you to Mr. Secretary fVinwoocPs Letter, who 
will give you a Copy of it, if you send for it ; therein 
you shall know what hath passed ; which I have 
written by that Letter, for my Brains are broken, 
and it is a torment to me to write, especially of 
Misery. I have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
Lord Carew sl Copy of his Letter. I have cleansed 
my Ship of sick Men, and sent them home ; and 
hope that God will send us somewhat before we 
return ; commend me to all at Lothbury, You 
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shall hear from me, if I live, from New-found-land, 
where 1 mean to clean my Shipa and revictual ; (a 
I have Tobacco enough lo pay for it. The Lo«i 

MeM and comfort you, that you may bear patiently 
the Death of your most valiani Son. 

7'A/V 22 (/March, />om /At /i/? o/ Christopher'*, 
yiivrj, Walter Ralegh. 



DEATH THE COUNSELLOR 

For the rest, if we aeeke a reason of the succe^ 
sion and continuance of this boundlessc ambition in 
moriall man, we may adde to tliat Which halt- 
beene already said : that the Kings and Princea ot 
the world haue alwaiea laid before them the acdoni,. 
but not the ends of those Great Ones whicll 
preceded them. They are alwayes trantpoittd 
with the glorie of the one ; but they neuer miode' 
the miaerie of the other, ijil they (inde the experi- 
ence in themselues. They neglect the counsel at 
God while they enioy life, or hope of it ; but ihey- 
follow the counsell of Death vpon his first approach. 
' It is hee that puts into man ail wisedome of the 
' world, without speaking a word; which Godwin 
^t the words of his Law promises or threats doth 
infuse. Draih, which hateth and destroyeth nun, 
is beleeued ; God, which made him and loves him, 
IK alwaicH deferred. '* / hirDe caiuitlereit," takh 
Salomon, ^'all iht toorkes that are imdrr the Smmei 
tmd lehaU .' all ir -oanitic and ■veiealian of t^rit i" 
but who beleeues it, till Death tells it vs i 

It was Death which, opening the conscience of 
Charlrt the Ftft, m.ndc him enioy ne hi 
'Philip to restort- N.miirrf , and King Fn 



k 
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v/ of France to command that iustice should be 
le Ypon the Murderers of the Protestants in 
^nndd and Cahrieresy which til then he neglected. 
[t is therefore Death alone that can suddenly 
Ice man to know himselfe. He tells the proud 
[ insolent that they are but Abiects, and humbles 
m at the instant ; makes them crie, complaine, 
. repent; yea, euen to hate their forepassed 
pinesse. He takes the account of the rich, and 
ues him a beggar ; a naked beggar, which hath 
rest in nothing but in the grauell that fills his 
ith. He holds a glasse before the eyes of 

most beautiful!, and makes them see therein 
r deformitie and rottennesse ; and they acknow- 
je it. 

) eloquent, iust, and mighty Death I ' Whom 
e could aduise, thou hast perswaded ! What 
e have dared, thou hast done ! Andwhoni all 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of 

world and despised ! Thou hast drawne to- 
ler all the farre stretched greatnesse, all the 

e, crueltie, and ambition of man ; and couered 
W ouer with these two narrow words : Hie 

f. . . 
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spinning at Omphale*s commaundementy it breo 
both delight and laughter. For the repref 
ing of 8f> strange- a power in love proca 
delight ; and the scornemlnes of the action stir 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

It was even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
Antiam, and many people met him in the streetes, 
hat no man knewe him. So he went directly to 
Tnllos Aufidius' house, and when he came thither, 
ht got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
Bt him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, 
1b» face all muffled over. They of the house 
^ipymg him, wondered what he should be, and yet 
ihey durst not byd him rise. For ill-favoredly 
BHiffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
[icertaine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
Irilence ; whereupon they went to Tullus, who was 
< supper, to tell him of the straunge disguising of this 
k«ttD. Tullus rose presently from the bprde, and 
[commmg towards him, asked him what he was, and 
[tHjerefore he came. Then Martins unmuffled him 
?, and after he had paused a while, making no 
swer, he sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 
yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
leeve me to be the man I am in dede, I must of 
itie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
nusMartiuSjWho hath done to thy self particularly. 
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spinning at Omphale^s commaundement, it bree 
both delight and laughter. For the repre 
ing of ^o strange^ a power in lore proa 
delight ; and the scomeflilnes of the action stti 
laughter. 
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SIR THOMAS NORTH 
(Died 1603) 

THE ANGER OF CORIOLANUS 

[t was even twy light when he entred the cittie of 
ium, and many people met him in the streetes, 
DO man knewe him. So he went directly to 
luA Aufidius' house, and when he came thither, 
got him up straight to the chimney harthe, and 
It him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, 
face all muffled over. They of the house 
ing him, wondered what he should be, and yet 
durst not byd him rise. For ill-fa voredly 
ed and disguised as he was, yet there appeared 
icertaine majestie in his countenance, and in his 
dence ; whereupon they went to Tullus, who was 
tt supper, to tell him of the sttaunge disguising of this 
man. Tullus rose presently from the bprde, and 
comming towards him, asked him what he was, and 
wherefore he came. Then Martius unmuffled him 
idfe, and after he had paused a while, making no 
innswer, he sayed unto him : " If thou knowest me 
not yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not perhappes 
bdecve me to be the man I am in dede, I must of 
■ecessitie bewraye my selfe to be that I am. I am 
Cains Martius, who hath done to thy self particularly. 
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and to all the Volsees generally, great hurts 
mischief, which I cannot denie for my suroan 
Corioknus that I beare. For I never had C 
benefit or recompence, of all the true and payn 
service I have done, and the extreme daungi 
have bene in, but this only surname; a j 
mcmorie and witnes of the malice and displei 
thou shouldest beare me. In deede the name 
remaineth with me ; for the rest, the envie 
crueltie of the people of Rome have taken fron 
by the sufferance of the dastardly nobilide 
magistrates who have forsaken me, and let iq 
banished by the people. This extremitie hath 
driven roe to come as a poore sut^f, to talcfl 
chimney harthe, not of any hope I have to savif 
life thereby. For if I had feared death, I « 
not have come hither to have put my lifi 
hazard; but prickt forward with spite and d 
I have to be revenged of them, that thus.J 
banished me, whom now I beginne to be avei 
on, putting my persone bclwceoe thy eoei 
Wherefore if ihou hast any harte to be wr« 
of the injuries thy enenitcs have done thee, ^ 
thee now, and let my miserie serve thy t\ 
and GO use it, as my service niaye be a benefit t^ 
Volsces ; promising thee, that I will Sght i 
better good will for all you then ever I dyd i 
T was against you, knowing that tliey (ight n 
vailiamly who knowe the force of , their en 
then such as have never proved it. And if it 1 
that thou dare not, and that diou art weary 
prove fortune any more ; then am I also n 
to live ,any longer. And it were no wisei 
in thee, to save the life of him who hath 
heretofore thy morlall enemie, and i« 
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now can nothing helpe nor pleasure 

Tullus hearing what he sayed, was a 

3US glad man, and taking him by the hande, 

xl unto him : Stande up, O Martius and bee 

i chere, for in profering thy selfe unto us, thou 

great honour ; and by this meanes thou mayest 

Jso of greater things, at all the Volsces' 

So he feasted him for tha^ time, and 

bed him in the honorablest' manner he could, 

with him in no other matters at that present. 

tarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT 

{1553-16,6) 

AN EARLY IMPERIALIST 

I MABUAiLE not a little that since the first diacouer 
of America (which is nowe full fourescore 
tenne yeeree), nfter so great conquests and plant 
of the Spaniardcs and Portingalea there, that wee C 
Enghndc could neuer haue the grace to set fai 
footing in auch ferti! and temperate places aa are Id 
as yet vnposseesed of them. But againe, when . 
consider that there is a time for all men, and m 
the Portingalea' time to be out of date, and that tl 
nakednesse of the Spaniards and their long hide" 
secretes are nowe at length espied, whereby tl 
went about to delude the worlde, I conceiue gr 
hope that the time approacheth and nowe is, ti 
we of England may share and part stakes (if 
will ourselues) both with the Spaniard and ij 
Portingale, in part of America and other regioi 
aa yet vndiscouered. And surely if there were in 
that desire to aduance the honour of our Counn 
which ought to bee in euery good man, wee voa 
not all this while haue forslownc ' the posseMtbg ■ 
those iandes whiche of equitie and right 

1 Dilaycd. 
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oto V8, as by the discourses that followe shall 
ppeare most plainely. Yea, if wee woulde beholde 
1th the eye of pitie howe al our Prisons are 
estered and filled with able men to serue their 
buntrie, which for small roberies are dayly hanged 
) in great numbers, euen twentie at a clappe out of 
oe iayle (as was seene at the last assises at 
Rochester), wee woulde hasten and further euery 
tan to his power the deducting of some Colonies 
four superfluous people into those temperate and 
Ttile partes of America, which being within sixe 
cekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by 
]y Christians, and seeme to ofier thems^lues vnto 
If stretching neerer vnto her Maiestie's Dominions 
len to any other part of Europe. 



ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
EXPLORERS 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what 
tngers and difficulties they plunged themselues, 
tremble to recount. For first they were to 
;p06e themselues unto the rigour of the sterne and 
couth Northern seas, and to make triall of the 
'elling waues and boistrous winds which there 
mmonly do surge and blow ; then were they to 
le by the ragged and perilous coast of Norway, 
frequent the unhaunted shoares of Finmark, to 
uble the dreadful! and misty North Cape, to 
are with Willoughbie's land, to run along within 
nning of the Countreys of Lapland and Corelia, 
d as it were to open and unlocke the seuenfold 
wth of Duina. Moreover, in their North- 
Bterly Nauigations, unto what drifts of snow and 
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s of ycc euen in June, July, and Augut^ 
unto what hideous overfals, uncenaine curreoiii 
darke mistes and fogs, and diuers other feareAiU 
inconuenienceE they vjere Eublect and in danger oh 
And here by the way I cannot but highly commeo^ 
the great induatiy and magnaniintty of the HoI< 
landers, who within these few yecres haue discouerec 
to 78, yea (as themselues affirrae) to 81 degree* a 
Northerly latitude ; yet with this prouiao : that out 
English nation led them the dance, brake the ycG 
before them, and gaue them good leaue to light 
their candle at our torch. But nowe it is high 
time for us to weigh our ancre, to hoise up our 
sailes, to get cleare of these boiatroua, troaty, BixL 
miflty seas, and with ail speede to direct our coursf 
for the milde, lightsome, temperate, and wanne 
Atlantick Ocean, over which the Spaniards and 
Portugales haue made so many pleasant, prosperousj 
and golden voyages. And albeit I cannot deny, 
that both of them in their East and West Indian 
nauigationsi hanc indured many tempests, dangers, 
and shipwracka; yet this dare I boldly alKnne : 
first that a great number of them haue satisfied their 
lame - thirsty and gold - thirsty mindes with tliat 
reputation and wealth, which made all perils anil 
misaduentures seeme tolerable unto them ; and, 
secondly, thai their iirst attempts fwhich in th\^ 
comparison I doe onely stand upon) were no whit 
more difficult and dangerous then our« to iha 
Northeast. For admit that the way was much 
longer, yet was it neuer barred with yce, miHt, oii 
darkness, but was at all seasons of the yeere opdl 
and Nauigable ; yea and that for the most part 
with fortunate and fit gales of winde. More^mi 
^knr had DO forren prince to intercept omm||M 
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m, but their owne Townes, Islands, and maine 
ds to succour them. And had they not con- 
oall and yerely trade in some one part or other 
Africa, for getting of slaues, for sugar, for 
ephants' teeth, graines, siluer, gold, and other 
*ciou8 wares, which serued as allurements to draw 
nn on by little and little, and as proppes to stay 
em from vgiu^ng over their: attempts ? But nowe 
; us leaue them and returne home unto ourselues. 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 

(1552-1618) 

RALEGH IN DISGRACE 

Mr heart was never broken til! this day, tha 
hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I fa 
followed so many years with so great love 
desire, in 80 many journeys, and am now 
behind her in a dark prison all alone. While 
was yet nigher at hand, that I might hear of 
- once in two or three days, my sorrows were 
' t even now my heart ia cast into the At 
F all misery. I that was wort to behold 
bjing like Alexander, hunting like Diana, wall 
Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair 
t her pure checks, like a nymph, aomet 
Wtting in the shade like a goddess, sometime sinj 
angel, sometime playing like Orphe 
behold the sorrow of this world ! once amiM t 
bereaved me of all. O glory, that only ahinetl 
misfortune, what is become of thy assurance I 
wounds hftve sc.-irs, but that of fantasy ; uil aflect 
their relenting, but iliai of womankindi Win 
the judge of friendshiji but adversity, or whei 
£race witnessed but in oifences ! There wen 
■|.(li*iiiity but by reason of compassion ; for revei 
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are brutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
ioTes, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 
not weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
drop of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweet- 
ness ? I may then conclude, spes etfortuna^ vakte. 
She is g(me in whom I trusted, and of me hath not 
one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that diat 
was. Do with me now therefore what you list. 
I am more weary of life than they are desirous 1 
should perish, which if it had been for her, as it is 
by her, I had been too happily bom. 



«.ALEGH TO HIS WIFE 

I was loath to write, because 1 know not how to 
comfort you, and' God knows, I never knew what 
sorrow meant till now- All; that I can say to you 
is, that you must obey the will and providence of 
God, and remember, that the Queen's Majesty 
bare the loss of Prince Henry with a magnanimous 
Heart, and the Lady Harringion of her only Son. 
Comfort your Heart (dearest Bess), I shall sorrow 
for us both ; and I shall sorrow the less, because I 
have not long to sorrow because not long to live. I 
refer you to Mr. Secretary WinwooiTs Letter, who 
will give you a Copy of it, if you send for it ; therein 
you shall know what hath passed ; which I have 
written by that Letter, for my Brains are broken, 
and it is a torment to me to write, especially of 
Misery. I have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
Lord Carew a Copy of his Letter. I have cleansed 
my Ship of sick Men, and sent them home ; and 
hope that God will send us somewhat before we 
return ; commend me to all at Lothhury. You 
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And let titose that play your clowns sp« 
'an is act down for them ; for thi 
be of them that will themsclveB laugh, to 
on Bome quantity of barren sjiectators to l>u 
too ; though in the mean time some aecees 
question of the play be then to be considerc 
illainoUB, and shows a moat pitiful ami 
the fool that unes it. G-o make } 
ready. 

SIR .lOHN FALSTAFF 

[Danif Quktl/i App^^f) 

Thou didet swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblt 
sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the round taU 
by a Hca-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Whttil 
week, when the prince broke thy head for likii 
his father to a singing-man of Windsor, ifal 
didst swear to me then, as I was washing ll 
wound, to marry mc and make me my lady tt 
wife. Canst thou deny it '. Did not goodtri 
Keech, the butcher's wife, come in then and i 
me gossip Quickly ^ coming in to borrow a tt 
of vinegar ; telling ua she had a good dish 
prawns i whereby thou didst desire to eat some 
whereby I told thee they were ili for a gi 
wound ! And didst thou not, when she 
gone down stairs, desire me to be no more 
familiarity with such poor people ; saying that 
long they should call me madam ! And didst tlu 
not kiss me and bid me fetch thee thirty shilling 
1 put tJicc now to thy tiook oath : deny it* if 
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{Bardolph^sface) 

as good use of it as many a man doth of 
-head or a memento mori. I 'never see 
ut I think upon hell-fire and Dives that 
purple ; for there he is in his robes, 
uming. If thou wert any way given to 
/ould swear by thy face ; my oath should 
his fire, that's God's angel : " but thoii 
her given over ; and wert indeed, but for 
in thy face, the son of utter darkness. 
)u rannest up Gadshill in the night to 
horse, if I did not think thou hadst b^n 
fatuus or a ball of wildfire, there's -no 
In money. Oh, thou art a perpetual 
n everlasting bonfire light ! Thou hast 
a thousatid marks in links and torches, 
ith thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
It the sack that thou hast drunk me would 
ht me lights as good cheap at the dearest 
in Europe. I have maintained that 
r of yours with fire any time this two 
years ; God reward me for it ! 

{Master Shallow) 

re sawed into quantities, I should make 
n of such bearded hermits' staves as 
lallow. It is a wonderful thing to see 
ible coherence of his men's spirits and 

by observing of him, do bear themselves 
1 justices ; he by conversing with them, 

into a justice-like serving man j their 

so married in conjunction with the 

)n of society, that they flock together in 
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liki' so many wild-gccst. If I had 3 
to Master SliaJIow, 1 would humour his men 
the imputation of being near their master ; if ti 
men, 1 would curry with Master Shallow tha 
man could better command his servant*, i 
certain that either wise bearing or ignorant car: 
is caught, 3B men take diseases, one of ^not 
therefore let men take heed of their company 
will devise matter enough out of this Shallo 
keep Prince Harry in cpntinual laughter 
wearing out of six fashions. Oh, it is niuch tl 
lie with a slight oith, and a jest Vfiih a 83d \^ 
will do with a fellow that never had the ache ii 
shoulders. Ob, you shall see him laugji till 
face be like a wet cloak ill laid up. 

{Fdltlaft end) 

He's in Arthur's bosom, if ever maa wa 
Arthur's bosom. A' made a liner end and 
away an it hnd been any christom child ; a* p 
even just between twelve and one, even at 
turning o' the tide ; for after I saw him fiij 
with the sheets and play with flowers and I 
upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was but 
way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, ai 
babbled of green iields. " How now, Sir -lohi 
quoth I : " what, man ! be o' good cheer." i 
ciicd out "God, God, God!" three or 
limes. Now I, to comfort him, bid him a' ill 
not think of God ; 1 hoped there was no net 
trouble himielf with any such ihoughis yet., { 
bade me lay more clothes on his feet ; I put 
h^nd into the bed and felt them, and they, :^fci 
cold as any stone. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

(1561-1626) 

OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 

Hee that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune; for they are impediments 
to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 
Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit 
for the publick, have proceeded from the un- 
married or childlesse men ; which have sought 
eternity in memory, and not in posterity ; and 
which both in affection and means have married and 
endowed the publike. Yet it were great reason that 
those that have children should have greatest care 
of future times ; unto which they know they must 
transmit their dearest pledges. Some there are that 
lead a single life, whose thoughts doe ende with 
themselves, and doe account future times imper- 
tinences. Nay, there are some others that esteem e 
wife and children but as bils of charges. But the 
most ordinarie cause of a single life is liberty, 
specially in certain self - pleasing and humorous 
minds, which are so sensible of every restriction, 
as they wil goe nee re to thinke their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and shakles. Unmarried men 
are best friends, best masters, best servants ; not 
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alwaies best subiecis j for they are light to 
away; and almoet all fugitives are of that 
dition. A single life is proper for Churchr 
for charity will hardly water the ground whe 
must first fill a poole. It is inditferent for Ii 
and Magistrates ; for if they be facile and cor 
you shall have a servant live times worse 
a wife. For Souldier^ I find the Gen 
commonly in their hortatives put men in n 
of their wives and children j and I thinkc 
despising of marjiage amongst the Turkea nu 
the vulgar SouldJer more base. Certainely wtf! 
children are a kinde of discipline of hunUJ 
and single men, ihough they may be many I 
more charituble, because their meaiu are leti 
hausi, yet on the other side, iheyare more < 

Id hard-hearted (good to make seVerc inqutn 
cauK their tenderness is not so often called'! 
G. 
dee 



OF GARDENS 
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^God jUniighly first planted ; 
indeed, it is the purest of Human plea 
is the greatest refreshment to the Spirits of"] 
without which BuiUingi and Palacei are but i, 
Handyworks; and a Man shall ever aee 
when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, 
come to Raihl Stalely sooner than to GordrH Fi 
M if Gardening were the greater Perfection. 
hold it, in the Royal Ordering of GarJait, 
ought to be Gardens for all the Moniht in the : 
in which severally things of Beauty may be 



, And because the Brtaih of Flowers i 
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in the Air (where it comes and goes, like the 
Warbling of MusickJ than in the Hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for that Delight than to know 
what be the Flowers and PhmU that do best 
Derfume the Air. Roses, Damask and Red, are 
nst Flowers of their Smells, — so that you may 
walk by a whole Row of them, and find nothing 
of their Sweetness, yea, though it be in a Morning 
Dew. Bays likewise yield no Smell as they grow, 
Rosemary little, nor Sweet Marjoram. That 
which above all others yields the Sweetest Smell 
b the Air is the Violet; specially the White 
double Violet, which comes twice a year, about 
the middle of April and about Bartbolomew'tide, 
Next to that is the Musk Rose, then the Straw- 
berry Leaves dying, with a most excellent Cordial 
Smell. Then the Flower of the Vines ; it is 
a little Dust like the Dust of a Bent, which 
grows upon the Cluster in the first coming forth. 
Then Sweet -Briar, then Wall- Flowers, which 
are very delightful to be set under a Parlour or 
lower Chamber Window. Then Pinks and Gilly- 
Flowers, specially the matted Pink and Clove 
Gilly-Flower. Then the Flowers of the Lime- 
Tree. Then the Hony - Suckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off. Of Bean Flowers I speak 
not, because they are Field Flowers. But those 
which perfume the Air most delightfully, not 
passed by as the rest, but being Trodden upon and 
Crushed^ are three, that, is, Burnet, Wild Time, 
aod Water-Mints. Therefore, you are to set 
whole Alleys of them, to have the Pleasure when 
you walk or tread. 

For Gardens (speaking of those which are 
indeed Prince'lih, as we have done of Buildings) ^ 
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the Contents ought not well to be under '. 
Atrts of Ground, and to be divided into 
parts J a Green in the entrance, a ffealb or i 
in the going forth, and the Main Garden i 
mtdat, besides Mleyi on both Sides. The 
hath two pleasures : the one, because nothi 
more pleasant to the Eye than green Grass 
finely shorn j the other, because it will give 
fair Alley in the midst, by which you may go in 
upon a Slalety Hedg, which '\a to enclose the Gi 

For the ordering of the Ground withi 
Great Hedg, I leave it to Variety of Dt 
advising, nevertheless, that whatsoever forit 
cast it into, first it be not too busie or full of 
wherein I, for my part, do not like Images ml 
Juniper or other Garden staff; they be for Chi 

For the Heaih, which was the third pi 
our Plot, I wish it to be framed, as mu 
may be, to a Natural Wildnesi. Trees I ' 
have none in it, but some Thkieis made oi 
Sweet-Briar and Hony-Suclde, and some 
Vine amongst, and the Ground set with P 
Strawberries, and Primroses ; for these are I 
and prosper in the Shade ; and these are to 
the heath hcie and there, not in any order. 
also little Heaps, in the Nature of Mole-HilU 
as are in Wild Heaths), to be set, some with 
Thyme, some with Pinks, some with Germ, 
that gives & good flower to the eye ; some 
Periwinkle, some with Violets, some with £ 
berries, some with Couslipa, some with D 
some with Red Roses, some with Lilium 
vallium, some with Sweet - Williams Red, 
with Bear's- Foot, .ind the like Low Fli 
being withal Sweet and Sightly. 
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For the Mean Garden ^ I do not deny but 
there should be some fair Alleys ranged on both 
tides with Frmt'Trees ; and some pretty Tufts of 
Fniit-Trees and Arbors with Seats ^ set in some 
decent Order; but these to be by no means set 
too thick, but to leave the Main Garden so as 
it be not close, but the Air open and free. For 
ai for Shade^ I would have you rest upon the 
AEeys of the Side-Grounds^ there to walk, if you 
feel disposed, in the Heat of the Year or Day; 
bat to make account that the Main Garden is for 
the more temperate parts of the Year, and, in the 
Heat of Summer, for the Morning and the Evening 
or Overcast Days. 



OF REVENGE 

Revenge is a kind of wild Justice, which the more 
Man's Nature runs to, the more oughtLaw to weed 
it out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but 
offend the Law ; but the Revenge of that wrong 
putteth the Law out of Office. Certainly in 
taking Re^oenge a Man is but even with his 
Enemy ; but in passing it over he is superior ; 
for it is a Prince's part to pardon. And 
Solomon J I am sure, saith, /'/ is the glory of a Man 
to pass by an offence. That which is past is gone 
and irrecoverable, and wise Men have enough to 
do with things present and to come; therefore 
they do but trifle with themselves that labour in 
past matters. There is no Man doth a wrong for 
the wrong's sake ; but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like. There- 
fore why should I be angry with a Man for loving 
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himself better than me ? And if any man sbOB 
do wi'ong, meerly out of ill nature, why ? Yet 
is but like the Thorn, oj' Brynr, which prick an 
scratch because they can do no other. The ma 
tolerable sort of Jiemenge is for those wrongs whie 
there is no Law to remedy ; but then let a m 
cake heed that the Revenge be such as there ii ■ 
Law to punish ; else a Man's Enemy is still befom 
hand, and it is two for one. Some, when the] 
take Rcvfngi, are desirous the Party should knol 
whence it cometh ; this is the more generous. Fd 
the delight seemeth to be not so much in doing til 
hurt as in making the Party repent ; but base 
crafty Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth ii 
the dark. Caimus Duke of Florence had 3 despnu 
saying against perfidious or neglecting Friendo, 
if those wrongs were unpardonable. J'ou shall ra 
(saith he) thai -me are eammandeil la forgivt a 
Enejiaet ; but you never read thai -aie are commaad. 
to forgive our Friends. But yet the Spirit of J4 
was in a better tune ; shall ive (aaith he) laie gam 
al Gad's hands, and nal he eanteni lo laie evil alnl 
And GO of Friends in a proportion. Thts is ceru 
that a Man that studieth Revenge, keeps hii o 
woiaids green, which otherwise would heal and 
well. Publirk Revenges are for the most p 
fortunate; but in private Revenges it is not »_ 
nay rather, vindicative persons live the life d 
Witches, who as they are mischievous, so end tbey 
unfortunate. 

OF DEATH 
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■Men feare death as Child re 
I and as that n»iurall 
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^- I encreased with tales, so is the other. Certainely 
Y j the feare of death in contemplation of the cause of 
k and the issue of it is religious ; but the feare of 
it for it selfe is weake. It is worthie the observing, 
that there is no passion in the minde of man so 
^ -j leake but it masters the feare of death ; and there- 
fore death is no such enemy, when a man hath so 
many followers about him that can winne the 
combat of him. Revenge triumphes over death ; 
\Jk love esteemes it not ; honour aspireth to it ; Grief e 
5 ilieth to it ; Feare pre-occupateth it 5 nay, we see, 
after Otbo had slain himselfe, pitty (which is the 
Z teudrest of affections) provoked many to die. 
Nay, Seneca adds, niceness and satiety ; a man 
;\ would die though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same 
thing so oft over and over. It is as naturall to 
die as to bee borne, and to a little Infant, perhaps, 
the one is as painefull as the other. He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in 
hot blood, who for the time scarce feels the hurt ; 
aod therefore a mind fixt and bent upon somewhat 
that is good doth avert the dolours of death ; but 
^; ai)oye all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is nunc 
im'tttu ; when a man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also : that it 
openeth the gate to good fame and extinguisheth 
envv. 
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JOHN DONNE 

{1573-1631) 

DISTRACTION IN DEVOTION 

But when we consider with a religious Gerioua 
the manifold weaknessee of the strongest devc 
in cinie of Prayer, it is a sad consideration ; I i 
my selfe downe in my Chamber, and 1 call in 
invite God and his AngeU thither, and wheal 
are there, I neglect God and his Angels, foi 
noise of a Flie, for the ratling of a Coach, fij 
whining of a doore ; I lalkc on, in the same p 
of praying ; Eyes lifted up ; knees bowed dol 
as though I prayed to God ; and if God d 
Angels should aske me, wbea I thought 1 
God in that prayer, I cannot tell. Sometin 
finde that I had forgot what 1 was about, but 1 
I began to forget it, I cannot tell. A mema 
yesterday's pleasures, n feare of tomorrow's dan 
a straw under my knee, a noise in mine eare, a 
in mine vye, an any thing, a nothing, a fani 
If Chimera in my braine, troubles me in my prayi 

THE BODY OF MAN 

The world Is a great Volume, and man, 
if that Booke ; Even in the body of is 
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le whole world ; This body is an lUustra- 

Nature ; God's reca]»tulatk}n of all that 

d before, in his Fia$ lux and Fiaijirma* 

id in all the rest, said or done» in all the 

Propose this body to thy cdnsideration 

test exaltadon thereof i as it is the Temple' 

Ghost : and yet this b<>dy niust wither, 

f, must languish, must perish* When 

I armed and f<!>rtified this-, body, And 

\ painted and perfumed this body. And 

pampered and larded this body, As God 

uktel when he brought him to the dryi 

bominijy Sonne of Man^ doest thou thlnke 

can live ? They said in their hearts to 

rid. Can these bodies die ? . And they 

lexabeVs dust is not.Ambar, nor Goliah^s 

I Sig'dlatay Medicinall ; nor • does the 

/hose meat they are both, finde any 

ih in Dives' dust, then in Lazarus\ 
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omes equally to us all, and makes us all 
•n it comes. The ashes of an Oak in 
sy, are no Epitaph of that Oak, to tell 
igh or how large that was; It tels me 
flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor 
it hurt when it fell. The dust of great 
aves is speechlesse too, it saye^ nothing, 
ishcs nothing: As soon the dust of a 
lom thou wouldest not, as of a Prince 
u qouldest not look upon, will trouble 
if the winde blow it thither ; and when 
inde hath blown the dust of the Church- 
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yard into the Church, and the itian aweqis out 
diist of the Church into the Church-yard, t 
will undertake lo sift those dusts again, and 
prOQOunce, This is the Patrician, thia is the nc 
flowre, and this the yeomanJy, this the Ple4)^ 
bran. So is the death of leiabel (leiabt! wl 
Queen) expressed; They shall not say, llrii h Jeid 
not only not wonder that it is, nor pity thdl 
Aould be, but they shall not say, they ahal\ 

•know. This is /etatel. 



DE PROFUNDIS ■ 

k, Jl 11 afiarrfuH ih'wg, to fall into the hands «/ 
" KHg God; but to fall out of the hands of the Ii4 
horror beyond our expression, beyond 
Niagi nation. 
That God should let my soute fall out of 
] a bottomlessc pit, and roll an unrema 
able atone upon it, and leave it to that whid 
finds there (and it shall finde thai there, whid 
' imagined, till it came thither), and nc 
e more of that soule, never have more to i 
it. That of that providence of God, \ 
CB the life of every weed, and worrae, and 1 
nd spider, and toad, and viper, there should nel 
y beanie fiowc out upon me ; that I 
o looked upon me, when I was nothj 
i called me when I was not, as though I 1 
I, out of the depths of darknesse, will not !o 
now, when though a miserable an( 
nihed and a damned creature, yet I am 
re still, and contribute something to his gii; 
n my damnation. That that God, who fi 
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said to my soule, Quare morieru P Why wilt 
? and so often sworae to my soule^ Vivit 
, As the Lord liveth I would not have 
I but live, will nether let me dye, nor let 
but dye an everlasting life aod live an ever- 
eath. That that God should frustrate all 
I purposes and practises u^on me, and leave 
cast me away, as though I had cost him 
that this God at last, should let this soule 
, as a smoake, as a vapour, as a bubble, and 
i this soule cannot be a smoake, a vapour, 
bble, but must lie in darknesse, as long as 
1 of light is light it selfe and never sparke 
[ght reach to my soule. 
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ROBERT BURTON 

(1576-1640) 

..THE DELIGHT OF THE EYI 

He that should be admitted on a sudden 
sight of <uch a palace aa that of Escuriall IQ 
or to that which the Moorcs built at Gi 
Fountcnblewe in France, the Turke's gari 
his Beraglio, wherein all manner of birds and 
2 kept for pleasure, wolves, bears, lynces, 
\yana, elephants, etc., or upon the banks t 
Thracian Bosphorus ; the pope's Belvedere in 
as pleasing as those horll pentihs in Babylon, 1 
Indian King's delightsome garden in ^ian ; a 
famous gardens of the Lord Canlelow in f 
could not choose, though he were never 
apaid,' but be much recreated for the lira 
manyof our nobleman's gardens at home. To 
boat in a pleasant evening, and with mudck ' 
upon the waters, which Plutarch so much appl 
£lian admires, upon the river Feneus, in 
I Thessaliun fields beset with green baycs, whcr 
I sweetly sing, that passengers, enchanted 
Were with their heavenly niusick, omniam labo 
oiBviiiaalur, forget forthwith all 1: 
Eare and grief; or in a gundilo through the grand 
1 Venice, to sec those goodly palaces, must 
id give content to a melancholy dull 
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SOLITUDE AND MELANCHOLY 

Volantary solitarinesse is that which is familiar 
vith Melancholy, and gtntly brings on as a Siren, 
1 8hooing home, or some Sphinx, to this irrevocable 
jolie; most pleasant it is at first to such as are 
Melancholy giuen, to walke alone in some solitary 
groue, betwixt wood and water, by some brooke 
tide, to meditate vpon some delightsome and pleasant 
nbiect, which shall affect him most. A most 
■comparable delight to build castels in the aire, 
to goe smiling to themselues, acting an infinite 
fariety of parts, which they suppose and strongly 
imagine they act, or that they see done. So 
delightsome these toyes are at first, they could 
ipeod whole dayes and nights without sleep, euen 
whole yeares in such contemplations, and phantast- 
icall meditations, which are like so many dreames 
and will hardly be drawne from them, winding and 
TDwinding themselves, as so many clocks, and still 
^easing their humors, vntill at the last the Sceane 
tames vpon a sudden, and they being now habitated 
to such meditations and solitary places can indure 
no company, can thinke of nothing but harsh and 
distastenill subiects. Feare, sorow, suspition, dis- 
content, cares, and wearinesse of life, surprise them 
on a sudden, and they can thinke of nothing els, 
continually suspecting; no sooner are their eyes 
open, but this infernall plague of melancholy seaseth 
on them, and terrifies their soules, representing some 
dismall obiect to their mindes which now, by no 
meanes, no labour, no perswasions, they can avoide ; 
they may not be rid of it ; they cannot resist. 
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JOHN SELDEN 

(1584-165+) 

OPINION 

QpiHioN and Affection extremely differ 
affect a Woman best, but it docs not follow I 
think her the handsomest Woman in the Worl 
love Apples best of any Fruit, but it does not ft 
I must think Apples to be the best Fruit. Ow 
u something wherein I go about to give reason j 
all the World should think as I think. Affectlj 
a thing wherein I look after the pleasing of mji 
'Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick : ' 
Gods which arc above Men, had something wha 
Man did pai'take, [an Intellect Knowledge Jj 
tlie Gods kept on their course quietly. The B« 
which are below Man, had something whereof! 
did partake, [Sense and growth] and the H 
lived quietly in iheir way. But Man had te 
thing in him, whereof neither Cods nor BeOBtiJ 
partake, which gave him all the Trouble,' 
made all the Confusion in the World ; and tl 
Opinion. 1 

PLEASURE 

Pleasure ia nothing elge but the iniermissi 
Pain, the enjoying of something I 1 
trouble for dll I hare it. 
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Tig a wrong way to proportion other Men's 
Pleasures to ourselves; 'tis like a Child's using a 
btle Bird [|0 poor Bird, thou shalt sleep with 
le] 80 lays it in his Bosom, and stifles it with his 
k Breath ; the Bird had rather be in the cold 
ib: And yet too, Ms the most pleasing Flattery, 
to like what other men like. 

Tis most undoubtedly true, that all Men are 
cjoally given to their pleasure, only thus, one man's 
lies one way, and another's another : Plea- 
are all alike simply considered in themselves ; 
that hunts, or he that governs the Commonwealth, 
both please themselves alike, only we commend 
whereby we ourselves receive some benefit, as 
I man place his delight in things that tend to the 
good. He that takes pleasure to hear 
enjoys himself as much as he that hears 
; and could he that loves Plays endeavour to 
Sermons, possibly he might bring himself to it 
idl as to any other Pleasure, At first it may 
harsh and tedious, but afterwards 'twould be 
ig and delightful. So it falls out in that 
IS the great Pleasure of some Men, Tobacco, 
they could not abide it, and now they cannot 
it. 
^Whilst you are upon Earth, enjoy the good 
igs that are here (to that end were they given) 
be not melancholy, and wish yourself in 
If a King should give you the Keeping 
FiCastle, with all things belonging to it. Orchards, 
etc., and bid you use them; withal promise 
after twenty years to remove you to the Court, 
to make you a Privy Councillor. If you 
d neglect your Castle, and refuse to eat of 
fruits, and sit down, and whine, and wish 
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you were a Privy Councillor, do you think the 
King would he pleased with you ? 

Pleasures of Meat, Drink, Clothes, etc., are 
forbidden those that know not how to use theos 
just as Nurses cry ^^ pah," when they see a Knife ia 
a Child's Hand, they will never say any thing to 
a Man. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
OF HAWTHORNDEN 

(1585-1649) 

DEATH A PROPERTY OF LIFE 

80 universal a Calamity (if Death be one) 
ate Complaints cannot be heard: With so many 
ral Palaces, it is no loss to see thy poor Cabin 
I, Shall the heavens stay their ever-rolling 
eels (for what is the Motion of them but the 
ion of a swift and ever-whirling Wheel, which 
teth forth, and again uprolleth our Life), and 
I still Time to prolong thy miserable Days, as 
e highest of their Working were to do Homage 
• thee ? Thy Death is a Pace of the Order of 
All, a Part of the Life of this World ; for 
!e the World is the World, some Creatures 
t dy, and others take Life. Eternal Things 
raised far above this Sphere of Generation and 
ruption, where the first Matter, like an ever 
ing and ebbing Sea, with divers Waves, but 
same Water, keepeth a restless and never tiring 
rent ; what is below in the Universality of the 
d, not in itself doth abide : Man a long Line 
Tears hath continued. This man every Hundred 
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is swept away. This Globe environed with Air i 
the sole Region of Death, the Grave where ctoj 
thing that taketh Life must rot, the St^ ( 
Fortune and Change, only Glorious in the IncW 
Blancy and varying Alterations of it, which thOQi 
many, seem yet to abide one, and being a certj 
entire one are ever many. The never agresi 
Bodies of the Elemental Brethren turn one in 
another ; the Earth changeth her Countenin 
with the Seasons, snmetimts looking cold u 
naked, other times hot and flowry ; Nay, I cann 
tel! how, but even the lowest of those Ccleati 
Bodies, that Mother of Months, and Empren 
Scaa and Moisture, as if ahe'were a Mirrourof oui 
constant Mutability, appeareth (by her too gred 
Nearness unto us) to participate of our CfaaogM 
never seeing us twice with that same Face; n 
looking black, then pale and wan, sometimeB agi 
in the Perfection and Fulness of her Beauty shini 
over ne. Death no less than Life doth here aai 
Part, the taking aw»y of what is old being i 
making Way for what is young. This earth ii a 
a Table-book, and Men are the Notes ; the fi 
are w.whcn out, that New may be Wtillen O 
They who forewent ue did leave a Room ftw 9 
and should we grieve to do the same to tho 
which should come after us ? Who, being sulfa- 
to see the exquisite Rarities of an aniiqusr]! 
Cabinet, is grieved that the Curtain be dravn, ai 
to give Place to new Pilgrims ? 

If thou dost complain that there shall bt- a Tim 
in which thou shalt not be, why dost thou not i 
grieve that there was a Time in which thou i 
not; and so that thou art not as old a» d 
enlivening Planet of Time? For not to have bt 
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a Thousand Yean before this Moment, is as much 
to be deplored as not to- live a Thousand after it, 
the Effect oi them both being one : That will be 
after us, which, long . long before .we were, was. 
Our Children's Children have that same Reason to 
nmrmory that they were not young Men in our 
Days, which we have to complw that we; shall not 
ie old in theirs.. The Viokts- have their Tiine, 
theagb they impurple hdt the: -Winter, and the 
Roses keep their Season, though they disclose not 
khdr Beauty in the Spring. 



DEATH IN YOUTH 

• ■ « 

But that, perhaps, which anguisheth thee. most, is 
ohave this glorious Pageant <^ the World removed 
torn thee in the Spring and most delicious Season 
]f thy- Life; for though to die be r usual, to die 
foong may- appear extraordinary.- If God 'had 
nade Life happier, he had . also made it longer. 
Stranger and new HaJcyon, why would thou 
longer nestle amidst these unconstant and stormy 
^aves? Hast thou not already suffered enough 
if this World, but thou must yet endure more ? 
To live long, is it not to be long troubled ? But 
number thy Years, and thou shalt find that whereas 
Fen have outlived thee. Thousands have not 
ittained this Age. One Year is sufficient to 
)ehold all the Magnificence of Nature, nay, even 
3ne Day and Night; for more is but the same 
ffought again. This Sun, that Moon, these Stars, 
he varying Dance of the Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, is that very same which the Golden Age 
id see. To die young is to do that soon, and in 
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fewer Days, which once thou niuet do j it 
but the givbg over of a Game, that after never t 
many Hazards muat be lost. When thou 1 
lived to that Age thou deairest, or one of Plaii 
Years, so soon as the last of thy Days riseth al 
thy Horizon, thou wilt then, as now, den 
longer Respite, and expect more to come, 
oldest are most unwilling to die. It is Hope! 
long Life that maketh Life seem short, Hean 
foreknowing imminent Harms, taketh those « 
it loves to itself before they fall forth. Death) 
Youth is like the leaving a superfluous Feast befb 
the drunken Cups be presented. Life is a Joum 
in a duBly Way, the fiirthest Rest is Death, i 
some go more heavily burdened than others : Sw 
and active Pilgrims come to the End of ii ' 
Morning or at Noon, which Tortoise - pac 
Wretches, clogged with the fragmentary RubU 
of this World, scarce with great Travel crawl un 
at Midnight. Days are not to be esteemed bA 
the Number of them, but after the Goodoe 
More Compass maketh not a Sphere mor 
pleat, but as round is a little as a large Ring ( ■ 
is that Musician most praiseworthy who fa 
longest played, but he in measured Acceots V 
hath made iweetest Melody. 
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R THOMAS BROWNE 
(1605-1682) 

EATH THE LIBERATOR 

ave act of valour to contemne death $ but 
! is more terrible than death, it is then the 
>ur to dare to live ; and herein Religion 
bt us a noble example ; for all the valiant 
trtiusy Scaevola^ or Codrus^ doe not parallel 

that one of Job; and sure there is no 
the racke of a disease, nor any Poynyards 
:selfe, like those in the way or pologue to 
'i nolo, sed me esse mortuum mhil euro ; I 
: dye, but care not to be dead. Were I 
r Religion, I should be of his desires, and 
?r to goe off at one blow, then to be sawed 
by the grating torture of a disease. Men 
e no further than their outsides, thinke 

appertinance unto life, and quarrell with 
titutions for being sick ; but I, that have 

the parts of man, and know upon what 
aments that Fabrick hangs, doe wonder 
ire not alwaies so ; and, considering the 
doores that lead to death, doe thank my 

wee can die but once. 'Tis not onely 
ief of diseases and the villany of poysons 
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end of us ; we vainly accuse ibe 1 



^^ THE 



that 

of Gunnea, and the new ioveDtioDG of death si 
is in the power of every hand to destroy uB, anj 
arc beholding unio every one wee meet, hee 4 
not kill us. There is therefore but one conil 
left, that though it be in the power of the wuj 
arme to take away life, it is not in the stroDged 
deprive us of death. Goii would not exem[>t a 
selfe from that ; the misery of immortality ia 
flesh he undertook not, that was in it, intmoT^ 
Certainly there is no happinesse within this circlj 
fletil) ; nor i« it in the opticks of thew eye^ 
behold felicity. The first day of our Jubil« 
deatli ! the Devili hath therefore failed ofi| 
desires ; wee are happier with death than we thd 
hare been without it : there is no misery bat in faj 
selfe where there la no end of misery; 3im{ 
indeed, in his own sense the Stoick is in the ri 

forgtts that he can die, who compl 
jttis^ ! we are ia the power of no calamity 
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THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTY| 

Were the hap]>ioesse of the next world ai 
apprehended as the ft-liciiii's of this, it ' 
manyrdome to live ; and unto siich i 
none hereafter, it must be more that death d 
which makes us amai;ed at those audacitij 
durst be nothing and return into their Chae 
Certainly such spirits a could conte 
they expected no better being after, woii 
Konied to live, had they known any. A 
■fon we applaud not the judgment of i 
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liat Chritdanky makes men cowards, or that with 
4he confidence of but half^Klymg, the despised 
firtoes of patience and humilitjr have abased the 
firits of men, which Pagan principles exalted; 
nt rather regulated the wildenesse oi audacities, in 
tfce attempts, grounds, and etemall sequels of death ; 
vherein men of the boldest spirits are often pro- 
didoasly temerarious. Nor can we extenuate ^ the 
nJonr of ancient Martyrs, who contemned death in 
ihe oBComfbrtable scene of their lives, and in their 
decreint Martyrdomes did probably lose not many 
Boneths. of their dayes, or parted with life when it 
ffu scarce worth «.the living. For (beside that 
long time past holds no conoderation unto a slender 
tiine to come) they had no small disadvantage from 
die constitution of old age, which naturally makes 
nen fearfull, and complexionally superannuated from 
the bold and couragious thoughts of youth and 
fervent years. But the contempt of death from 
(orporall animosity^ promoteth not our felicity. 
They may sit in the Orchestra and noblest Seats 
tf Heaven, who have held up shaking hands in 
the fire, and humanely contended for glory. 



THE POPPY OF OBLIVION 

Bat the iniquity^ of oblivion blindely scattereth 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
tithoQt distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who 
ca but pity the founder of the Pyramids ? HerO' 
itatus liyee that burnt the temple of Diana ; he is 
ibnost lost that built it. Time hath spared the 
Epitaph of jidnan^s horse, confounded that of 
* Depreciate. * Vigour. ' Unfairness. 
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himself. In vain wc compute our felicities byl 
advantage of our good names, since bad hi 
equall durations, and Thtriitci is like to Itrt 
long as jiganumnoti. Who knows whethw I 
best of men be known, or whether there be i 
more remarkable persons forgot, then any ll 
stand remembered in the known account of tin 
Without the favour of the everlasting RegiR 
the first man had been as unknown as the ll 
and Melhusatah'i long life had been his a 
Chronicle. 

Oblivion is cot to be hired.' The greatcrj 
must be content to be as though they had not be 
to be found in the Register of God, not in. 1 
record of man. 



WHAT DREAMS MAY COME 



■But the Quincunx * of Heaven runs low 
time to close the five ports of knowledge. 

We arc unwilling to spin out oar 
thoughts into the phantasmes of sit'ep, which o 
conttnueth precognitions, making Cables of Cob 
webs, and Wildernesses of handsome grom 
Beside, Hlppocraiit* hath spoke so little, and tl 
oneirocritical * Masters have left such frigid Ion 
pretatians from plants, that there is little eoconnj, 
menl to dream of Paradise itself. Nor will 4 
sweetest delight of Gardens afford much c 
in sleep ; wherein the dulnesse of that sense 
hands with delectable odours j and though in ll 

' Bribed, » 'J-he Hyaden. 
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Bed of Cleopatra can hardly with any delight raise 
ip the ghost of a Rose. 

Night, which Pagan theology could make the 
itnghter of Cbaos^ affords no advantage to the 
Incription of Order ; although no lower than that 
BUS can we derive its Genealogy. All things 
began in order; so shall they end, and so shall 
they begin again; according to the ordainer of 
Older and mystical Mathematicks of the City of 
Heaven. 

Though Somniu in Homer be sent to rouse up 
J^amemmmf I find no such effects in these drowsy 
^iproaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open 
longer, were but to act our Antipodes. The 
Huntsmen are up in Americay and they are already 
fait their first sleep in Persia, But who can be 
drowsie at that howr which freed us from ever- 
lasting sleep? or have slumbring thoughts at that 
time, when sleep itself must end, and as some con- 
jecture, all shall awake again ? 



SELF-CONVERSATION 

Looke not for roses in Attains his garden, or 
wholesom flowers in a venomous plantation. And 
abce there is scarce any one bad but some others 
are the worse for him, tempt not contagion by 
proximity, and hazard not thyselfe in the shadow 
of corruption. He who hath not early suffered 
this shipwrack and in his younger dayes escaped 
this Charybdis, may make a happy voyage, and not 
come in with black sails into the port. Self- 
conversation, or to be alone, is better than such 
ronsortion. Some schoolmen tell us that he is 
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properly alone with whom in the tame place theteil 
no other of the same species. Nabuchodooozor v» 
alone though among the beasts of the field, and a 
wise man may be tolerably said to be alone tboag^ , 
with a rabble of people little better than htuU 
about him. Unthinking heads who have wH 
learned to be alone, are in a prison to themselfciif' 
they be not also with others ; whereat, on the 
trary, they whose thoughts are in a fair and hniij 
within are sometimes fain to retire into company to 
be out of the crowd of themselves* He who nmt 
needs have company, must needs have 
bad company. Be able to be alone. 
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i IZAAK WALTON 

(1593-1683) 

THE MILKMAID'S SONG 

boT tarn out of the way a little, 'good Scholer, 
Ipwards yonder high honeysuckle hedg. WeM sit 
wlulst this showr falls so gently upon the teeming 
earthy and gives a sweater smel to the lovely flowers 
Aat adorn the verdant meadows. 

Look, under that broad Beech^tree I sate down 
ivfaen I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in 
tiie adjoining Grove seemed to have a friendly con- 
tention with an Echo, whose dead voice seemed to 
Hvc in a hollow cave, near to the brow of that 
Primrose hil ; there I sate viewing the Silver 
Kttreams glide silently towards their center, the 
tempestuous Sea ; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
I toots and pibble - stones, whjch broke their waves, 
lad turned them into fome : and sometimes viewing 
die harmless Lambs, some leaping securely in the 
iCod shade, whilst others sported themselvs in the 
idieerful sun. As I thus sate, these and other 
jt^^ts had so fully possest my soul that I thought, 
the Poet has happily exprest it, 

"I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And pouest joyes not promised in my birth." 

[All left this place, and entered into the next field, 
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' a secood pleasure entenained me i 'twas a hi 
some Mlikmaid that had cast away all care 
suDg likeii Nightingale. Her voice wai good,! 
the Ditty fitted for it, 'twas that smooth So 
which was made by Kit Marh'uie, nOW at leaK 
years ago ; and the Milltniaid's mother mlDE 
It, which was made by Sir Waller RA 
in his yongcr dayes. 



SWEET CONTENT 



First let me tell you that, that very hour whi 
you were absent from me, I sale down under 
Willow- tree by the water- side, and considd 
what you had told me of the owner of that pie» 
Meadow in which you then left me; that 
had a plentiful estate, and not a heart to think 
that he had at this time maoy Law-Suhei 
pending, and that they both damp'd h'la mirth, 
took up BO much of his time and thoughts, thit 
himselfe had not leisure to take the sweet ci 
that I, who pretended no title to them, took 
Gelds ; for I could there sit quiedy, and, looking 
the water, see fishes leaping at Flies of w 
shapes and colours ; looking on the HiU I C( 
behold them spotted with Woods and Grow 
looking down the Meadows, could see here a B 
gathering LU/iei and Lady-smoch and there a Gi 
crojming Culverieyei 1 and CowsTibt, all to m: 
Garlands sutablc to this present Month of M. 
These and many Other Field-flowers, so pcrfui 
the air, that I thought this Meadow like the field 
Sicily, of which Diodorai speaks, where the perfiia 

' ColumhineB. 
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ig from the place make all dogs that hunt in it 
11 offf and to lose their hottest scent. I say, 
thus sate, joying in mine own happy condition, 
pittying that rich man that owned this and 
f other pleasant Groves and Meadows about 
I did thankfully remember what my Saviour 
that the meek possess the earth — or rather they 
y what the others possess and enjoy not ; for 
;rs, and meek quiet-spirited men, are free from 
I high, those restless thoughts and contentions 
h corrode the sweets of life. 
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THOMAS FULLER 

{1608-1661) 

THE SPANISH ARMADA 

Now began that fa fall yeiir generally foretold tl 
would be ivonder/u/l, as it proved no less. ""* 
the jislrologeri fetcht their ialelligencc h 
whether from Heaven or Hell, from other Stan 1 
from Lucifer alone, — is uncertain. This ii 
sure that th'te prccliclion, though hitting theiniiri,)< 
missed their meaning who first reported and 10 
believed it. Out comes their invincible Name at 
Army, perfectly appointed for both Elements, WaKI 
and Land, to ^at/and March compleat in all « 
Equipage: so that formerly, with fax \esi frir 
they had conquered another ne-ai miorld. Mighl 
was the bulk of their ships, the fiea seemiog ti 
under them (being a burden to it as they we 
to themselves before they returned,) with all n 
of artillery, prodigious in number and greatness i • 
that the report of their guns do «til and ought erel 
to sound in the ears of the English, Dot to &igl 
them with any terrour, but to fill them ' 
deserved thaokjfulness. 

It is said of Sen itch erib, coming again 
■hm with his numerous army, '^Ry the « 
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came shall he return^ and shall not come into 
', scuth the Lord.** As the later part of 
reatning was verified here, no Spaniard 
foot on English ground under other notion 
prisoner; so God did not them the 
to return the same way, who coming by 
East, a way they knew, went back by South- 
\ way they sought, chased by our ships past 
^-seventh Degree of Northen Lati^de, then 
:re left to be pursued after by hunger and 
Thus having tasted the English valour in 
ring them, the Scotch constancy in not 
ig them, the Irish cruelty in barbarously 
ing them, the small reversiop of this great 
^hich came home might be looked upon by 
IS eyes, as reRques not for the adoration 
truction of their nation hereafter, not to 
t any thing invincible which is less than infinite. 



r ESCAPE FROM SHIPWRECK 

^e 9th of January following, Drake's ship 
a large wind and a smooth sea, ran aground on 
:rous shoale, and struck twice on it, knocking 
t the door of death, which no doubt had 
the third time. Here they stuck from 
'clock at night till four the next afternoon. 
Ground too much, and yet too little to land 
L Water too much, and yet too little to sail 
id God, who, as the wise man saith, holdeth the 
in his JUt^ but opened his little linger, and 
the smallest blast,^hey had undoubtedly been 
ay, but there blew not any wind all the while. 
they conceiving aright that the best way to 
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n the ship was first to case it of the burUwm 
their sins by true Repentance, humbled themsdr 
by fasting under the hand of God, Then th 
cast out of tiieir ship six great pieces of ordomo 
threw overboard ai much wealth as would fani 
the heart of a miser to think on it, with mai 
sugar, and packe of spicee, making a caudle of ll 
sea round about. Then they betook themselves' 
their prayers, the best lever at such a dead ii 
indeed, and it pleased God ihnr the wind, fon«(efl 
their mortall enemy, became their friend, wIhi' 
changing from the starboard td the larboard of I 
ship, and rising by degrees, cleared them offwl 
sea again, for wtiich ihey returned unfeigned thu 
to Almighty God. 

I OF FANCY 

Phancie is free from all engagements. It d 
without spade, sails without ship. Hies wilhi 
wings, builds without charges, lights without bloud 
shed, in a moment striding from the centnr ' 
the circumference of the world, by a kind of on 
nipotencie creating and annihilating thinga in i 
instant ; and things divorced in Nature arc marrii 
in Phancie, as in a lawlesse place. It is also inc 
restlesee, whileat the Senses are bonnd, and RcaM 
in a manner asleep, Phancie, like a sentineli, wall 
the round, ever working never wearied. 

If thy Phanrie bt hit a MU too rank, age ilii 
■ui'ill correct it. To lift too high is no fault 
a young horse, because with travelling he W 
mend it for his own ease. Thus lofty Pbanciei 
young men will come dowfl of them»lv*», and 
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se of time the overplus will shrink to be but 
leasure. 

iiy fancy be -^oo low and humble, Let thy 
ent be king but not tyrant^ over it^ to condemne 
tfeyyea cmmmcudaiie cohcdts. Some, for fear 
nations sfaonld giggle, will not let them smile, 
it also liberty to rove, for it will not be 
agant. There is no danger that weak folke if 
valk abroad will straggle farre, as wanting 
h. 

mmnt thyself tmtb. reading Poets ^ for there 
te is on her tbr§ne, — ^And in time the sparks 
Audiour's wit will catch hold on the Reader 
iflame him with love, liking, and desire of 
on. I confess^, there is more required to 
one to write than to see a coppy. However 
is a secret force of fascination in reading 
I to raise and provoke phancie. 
;hy phancie be over-voluble then — whip this 
it home to the first object whereon it should be 
Indeed, nimblenesse is the perfection of this 
r 5 but levity the bane of it. Great is the 
nee betwixt a swift horse, and a skittish that 
^nd on no ground. Such is the ubiquitary 
ie, which will keep long residence on no one 
t, but is so courteous to strangers, that it ever 
nes that conceit most which comes last ; and 
)ecies supplant the old ones, before seriously 
ered. If this be the fault of thy Phancie, 
whip it home to the first object whereon it 
be settled. This do as often as occasion 
;s, and by degrees the fugitive servant will 
o abide by his work without running away. 
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OF EXTREMES 



Ithappeneth inal! heights and heats of opposition^ 
Horse-Races; wherein the rider, if he dod 
not go beyond the poate, cannot comt 
BO as to win the Prize ; for being upon the sp«4,B 
he must go beyond it that he came to !i, thougkA 
afterwards he may rein aod turn his horse bukfl 
again to the very place of the mark. ThuimeiB 
being in the very heat of Contest, upon the Wf ■ 
career of their souls, because of their ] 
cannot stop short at the Tery Mark they ax. 
some extravagancies must be indulged t 
infirmity, which in their reduced thoughts they W 
correct and amend ; as some Protestaots, no dcmli^l 
now lashing out so far in their language, retrencbnl 
thein afterwards to a just proportion of Uutb. u 
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CROSSING THE RIVER 

After this, it was noised about that Mr. VaRant" 

J^truth was taken with a Summons by the same 

Pof/ as the other, and had this for a Token that 

the Summons was true, That his fitcber was broken 

§t the fountMn. When he understood it, he called 

ibr his Friends, and told them of it. Then said 

he^ I am going to my Father's; and tho' with 

peat Difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not 

repent me of all the Trouble I have been at to 

vriye where I am. My Sword I give to him that 

ikaM succeed me in my Pilgrimage, and my Courage 

mA sail to him that can get it. My Maris and 

^bmrs I carry with me, to be a Witness for me 

\Aat I have fought his Battels who now will be my 

Sewarder. 

When the Day that he must go hence was come, 
Moy accompanied him to the River side, into 
Mich as he went, he said, Death, where is thy 
4t^P And as he went down deeper, he said, 
%rwff, where is thy victory ? So he passed over, 
md all the Trumpets sounded for him on the other 
tide. 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 

{Died 1699) 

POETRY AND MUSIC 

Whethek it be that the fiercenesa of the C« 
Humors, or Noise of their jwrpetual War», frig _^ 
it away, or that the unequal mixture of the Moilll 
Languages would not bear it ; certain it i^ " 
the great Heights and Excellency both of P 
and Musick fell with the Roman Learning II 
Empire, and have never since recovered 1 
Admiration and Applauaea that before 
them. Yet, such as they are amongst ug, t! 
must be confesc to be the Softest and Sweetest, ll 
most Genera] and most Innocent Amusententl ' 
common Time and Lite. They still find I 
in the Courts of Princes, and the Cottagea 
Shepherds. They serve to Revive and AninU 
the dead Calm of poor or idle Lives, , 
or Divert the violent Passions and PerturbadoM 
the greatest and the busiest Men. And both tl 
GfTects are of equal use to Humane Life ; for d 
Mind of Man is like the Sea, which is neithi 
agreeable to the Beholder nor the Voyager ' 
Calm or in a Storm, but is so to botli when a I 
Agitated by gentle Giiles ; and so the Mind, » 
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JOHN MILTON 

( 1 608-1 674) 

POETRY AND LIFE 

Nor blame it, readers, in those years to propose to 
themselves such a reward, as thie noblest dispositions 
above other things in this life have sometimes pre- 
ferred ; whereof not to be sensible when good and 
fair m one person meet, argues both a gross and 
ihallow judgment, and withal an ungentle and 
iwainish ^ breast. For by the iirm settling of these 
persuasions, I became, to my best memory, so much 
a proficient, that if I found those authors anywhere 
speaking unworthy things of themselves or of those 
names which before they had extolled, this effect 
it wrought with me : from that time forward their 
art I still applauded, but the men I deplored ; and 
above them all preferred the two famous renowners 
of Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour 
of them to whom they devote their verse, displaying 
sublime and pure thoughts, without transgression. 
And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in 
this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honourablest things ; 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men, or 

^ Boorish. 
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I famous cities, unless he ha»e id himaelf the cxpe 

^^^^id the practice of all that which is praiseworAjh 



MUSIC AND MORALS 



■e think to rcgolat Printing thereby to redS 
rs, we must regulat all recreationi r^^ 
[jastimeG, all that is delightful la man. No mwi 
It be heard, no song be set or sung, but will! 
grave and Darkh. There muai be licensing diDO 
that no gesture, motion, or deportment be luj 
our youth but wliat by their allowance shJl 
[Jiought honest ; for such Plalo was provided 
It will ask more than the work of twenty liceol 
to examine all the lutes, the violins, and ' 
ghiitarra in every house ; Ihey must not be saSts 
to prattle as they doe, but must be llcenc'd W 
they may aay. And who shall silence all the i 
and madrigalU that whisper softnes in charoben 
The Windows also, and the halcanii inuil 
thought on ; there are shrewd books, with dangfln 
Frontispicea, set to sale: who shall prohibit " ' 
shall twenty liceneers? The villages also 
have their visitors to enquire what lectures the baj 
pipe and the rebbcck, reads, ev'n to the ballatry i 
the gammuth of every munkipal fidler ; for these 
the Countryman's /Ircatlias'^ and his Monte Majmri 

OCCASIONAL RELIGION 

Truth ia compared in Scrijiture to a atreanril 
fountain ; if her waters llow not in a perpetui 

' See page 31. 

*Monteniayor was the auihoi ol ■ 
«ll=d -Diana,-- 
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Egresrion, they sick'n into a muddy pool of con- 
nity and tradition. A man may be a heretick 
^ m the truth ; and if he beleeve things only because 
' loB Pastor sayes so, or the Assembly so determins, 
vithout knowing other reason, though his belief be 
tmey yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresie. 
There is not any burden that som would gladlier 
poit off to another, then the charge and care of 
their Religion. There be (who knows not that 
^\ there be ?) of Protestants and professors who live and 
in in as arrant an implicit faith, as any lay Papist 
n Loretto. A wealthy man addicted to his 
pleasure and to his profits, finds Religion to be a 
tnffick so entangl'd, and of so many peddling ac- 
counts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a 
stock going upon that trade. What shoulde he doe ? 
£un he would have the name to be religous, fain he 
would bear up with his neighbours in that. What 
does he therefore, but resolvs to give over toyling, and 
to find himself out som factor, to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of his 
religioas affairs ; som Divine of note and estimation 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the 
whole ware-house of his religion, with all the locks 
and keyes, into his custody ; and indeed makes the 
very person of that man his religion ; esteems his 
associating with him a sufficient evidence and 
commendatory of his own piety. So that a man 
may say his religion is now no more within himself, 
bat is becom a dividuall movable, and goes and 
comes neer him, according as that good man 
frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him 
gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes 
home at night, praies, is liberally supt, and 
lomptuously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and after 
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the malmsey, or some weii spic'i bniage, and In 
breakfasted then he whose morning appetite m 
ha»e gladly fed on green figs between Bethaay 
lerusalem, his Religion walks abroad at cigbti 
leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading . 
day without his religion. 



CONSCIENCE AND TOLERANCE 



...GiTC me the liberty to know, to utter, 

freely according to conacience, above ■ 
liberties. 

And though all the windcs of doctrin were 
loose to play upon the earth, so Trulh be ia 
field, we do injuiiously by licencing and prohibit 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falalu 
grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the w 
in a free and open encounter i Her confuting is 
best and surest suppreBsing, For who koowa' 
chat Truth is strong next to the Almighty > i 
needs no policies, no sU'atagems, no licencinv^ 
make her victorious i tho^ are the shifts and 
defences that error uses against her power; gire 
but room, and do not hind her when she sleep*, 
then she speaks not true, as the old Proleue ( 
who spake oracles only when he was caught i 
bound, but then rather she turns herself into 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her vo 
according to the time, as Micaiah did before Ah 
untlll she be adjured into her own likeness, 
it not impoEsiblc that she may have more 
then one. 

How many things might be tolerated in ppq 
ami left to conscience, had we but charity, 
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it not the chief strong hold of our hypocrisie 
ereir Judging one another. I fear yet this 
t>ke of outward conformity hath left a slavish 
upon our necks ; the ghost of a linnen decency 
taunts us. We stumble and are impatient at 
east dividing of one visible congregation from 
er, though it be not in fnndamentalls ; and 
gh our forwardnes to suppresse, and our back- 
nes to recover any enthralled peece of truth 
rf the gripe of custom, we care not to keep 
separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent 
limmion of all. We doe not see that while 
ill aflect by all means a rigid externall form- 
we may as soon fall again into a grosse 
fining stupidity^ a stark and dead congealment 
vtd md hay and stidfble forc't and frozen to- 
r, which is more to the sudden degenerating 
i^hurch then many petty schisms. Not that I 
(link well of every light separation, or that all 
Church is to be expected gold and stiver and 
ui stones ; it is not possible for man to sever 
rheat from the tares, the good fish from the 
frie ; that must be the Angels' Ministery at 
id of mortall things. Yet if all cannot be of 
nind, (as who looks they should be?) this 
Jes is more wholesome, more prudent, and 
Christian : that many be tolerated, rather 
all compel!' d. 



CONTROVERSY AND GROWTH 

»r as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the 
I pure and vigorous, not only to vital but to 
all faculties, and those in the acutest and the 
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ROBERT SOUTH 

{1673-1701) 

AGAINST SIMILITUDES 1 

R there is a certain majesty in plainness ; 
proclamation of a prince never Kriaks it in trop«' 
line conceits, in numerous and wdl turned petic 
but commaniJs in sober natural cxprcasioos. 
aubstantial beauty, as it comes out of the handl 
nature, netds neither paint nor patch ; things nf 
made to adorn, but to cover something that B 
be hid. It is with expression and the clothing 
a man's conceptions as with the clothing of a raa 
body. All drcBs and ornament supposes impeHi 
tion, as dcEigned only to supply the bocly v 
something from without, which it wanted, bat 1 
not of its own. Gaudery is a pitiful and IM 
thing, not extenJing farther than the surface of 1 
body ; nor is the highest gallantry considerable 
any but to those who would hardly be considei 
without it I for in that case indeed there majf 
great need of an outside, when there b little 
nothing within. 

And thus alfio it is with the most oecessary 1 
important truths i to adorn and clothe them » 

■ Stu page gS. 
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of Moseij when he was forced to wear a veil 
because himself had seen the face of God ; and still, 
i^e a man tells the story, the San gets up higher, 
^ till he shews a fdxr face and a full light, and then 
: he shines one whole day, under a cloud often, 
•ometimes weeping great and little showres, and sets 
cpickly ; so is a man's reason and his life. 

For so have I known the boisterous North 
wind pass through the yielding air which open'd its 
bosom, and appeased its violence, by entertaining it 
with easie compliance in all the regions of its 
reception. But when the same breath of Heaven 
hath been check'd with the stiffness of a Tower or 
the united strength of a Wood, it grew mighty, and 

. dwelt ther^, and made the highest branches stoop 
ud make a smooth path for it on the top of all its 

^ ^bries : so is Sickness, and so is the Grace of God. 

So we sometimes espy a bright cloud formed 
mto an irregular figure ; when it is observed by 
ODskilful and fantastic travellers, it looks like a 
centaur to some and as a castle to others ; some tell 
that they saw an army with banners, and it signifies 
war ; but another, wiser than this fellow, says it 
looks for all the world like a fiock of sheep, and 
(bretells plenty ; and all the while it is nothing but 
a shining cloud, by its own mobility and the 
activity of a wind cast into a contingent and 
artificial shape : so it is in this great mystery of our 
religion, in which some espy strange things which 
God intended not, and others see not what God 
hath plainly told. 

So have I seen a Rose newly springing from the 
delts of its hood, and at first it was fair as the morn- 
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feg, and full with the dew of Heaven aa a Lamb' 
fleece ; but when a ruder breath had forced B| 
its virgin mtxiesty and dismantled its too 
ful and unripe retirements, it tiegao to pa i 
darkness, and decline to aoftnesa and the sympU 
of a aickly age ; it bowed the head and broke 
iitalk, and at night, having lost some of its leavna 
a!! its beauty, it fell into the portion of WKda I 

TWO WAYS OF LOVE 

jtberwlse do Fathers, and otherwise 
Mothers handle their Children. 

These soften them with kisses and iinpeffi 
noises, with the pap and breast-milk of loft enda 
ments ; they rescue them from Tutors, and n 
them From discipline ; they desire to keep Chen 
and warm and their feet dry, and their bellies til 
and then the Children govern and cry, and pN 
fools and troublesome, so long as the femiu 
Rcpublick doth endure. But Fathers, because tk 
design to have their Children wise and valiant, ; 
for Counsel or for Aims, send them l" 
Governments and tie them to study, to hard fabo 
and afflictive contingencies. Thfy rejoice wh 
the bold Boy strikes a Lion with his Hunting-spt 
and shrinks not when the Beast comes to affrij 
his early courage. 



NATURA PARENDO VINCITUR 

For as it is in plants which nature voluoti 

thrusts forth, she niaki-s regular provisions, 
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The soul is placed in the body like a rough 
diamond ; and must be polished, or the lustre of it 
will nerer appear. And 'tis manifest, that as the 
ndonai soul distinguishes us from brutes, so 
education carries on the distinction, and makes 
•ome less brutish than others. This is too evident 
to need any demonstration. But why then should 
women be denied the benefit of instruction ? If 
knowledge and understanding had been useless 
addiuons to the sex, God Almighty would never 
have given them capacities ; for he made nothing 
needless. Besides, I would ask such, what they 
on see in ignorance, that they should think it a 
necessary ornament to a woman ? or how much 
worse is a wise woman than a fool ? ^ or what has 
the woman done to forfeit the privilege of being 
tnght ? Does she plague us with her pride and 
impertinence ? Why did we not let her learn, that 
die might have had more wit ? Shall we upbraid 
women with folly, when 'tis only the error of this 
inhnman custom that hindered them from being 
aide wiser ? 

The capacities of women are supposed to be 
greater and their senses quicker than those of the 
sen; and what they might be capable of being 
Ind to, is plain from some instances of female wit, 
which this age is not without. Which upbraids 
II with Injustice, and looks as if we denied women 
the advantages of education, for fear they^should vie 
with the men in their improvements. 

The great distinguishing difference which is seen 
10 the world between men and women, is in their 
education ; and this is manifested by comparing it 
' Cf. Jane Austen, p. 224. 
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ing, and full with the dew of Heaven as a LamM 
fleece ; but when a ruder breath had forced 
ita virgin modesty and dismantled its too y> 
ful and unripe retiremente, it began to pu 
darkness, and decline to softness und the 
of a sickly age ; it bowed the head and brokej 
stalk, and at night, haying lost aome of its leaveti 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weedii 



TWO WAYS OF LOVE 



But otherwise do Fathers, and otherwuc 
Mothers handle their Children. 

These soften them with kisses and impcri 
noises, with the pap and breast-milk of soft endtt 
ments j they rescue them from Tutors, and anil 
ihcm from discipline ; they desire to keep them 
and warm and their feet dry, and their bellies fri 
and then the Children govern and cry, and pro 
fools and troublesome, so long as the femil' 
Republick doth endure. But Fathers, becauae tl 
design to have their Children witie and valiant, 
for Counsel or for Arms, send them to «« 
Governments and tie them 10 study, to hard labc 
and aiHictive contingencies. They rejoice whe 
the bold Boy strikes a Lion with his Hunt)iig-tp« 
~ I shrinks not when the Beast comes to atfri^ 
early courage. 

NATURA PARENDO VINCITUR 

For as it is in plants which nature v 
I forth, she nukes regular provuj 
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them with strength and ornament, with 
and full stature; but if you thrust a 
jmunine there where she would have had a daisy 
pow, or bring the tall fir from dwelling in his own 
toimtry, and transport the orange or the almond-tree 
■ear the fringes of the north star, nature is dis- 
pieaied, and becomes unnatural, and starves her 
•Dcklings, and renders you a return less than 
your charge and expectation ; so it is in all our 
npetites ; when they are natural and proper, nature 
feeds them and makes them healthnil and lusty 
u the coarse issue of the Scythian clown; she 
feeds them and makes them easy without cares and 
cosdy passion ; but if you thrust an appetite into 
bcr which she intended not, she gives you sickly 
and uneasy banquets ; you must struggle with her 
ibr every drop of milk she gives beyond her own 
needs ; you may get gold from her entrails, and at 
a great price provide ornaments for your queens and 
princely women ; but our lives are spent in the 
purchase ; and when you have got them, you must 
hafe more, for these cannot content you, nor 
oourish the spirit. 



GOD'S PATIENCE 

When Abraham sat at his tent door, according 
to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he 
espied an old man, stooping and leaning on his staff, 
weary with age and travail, coming towards him, 
who was a hundred years of age 5 he received him 
kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down, but observing that the old man 
ate and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 

{1667-1745} 

GULLIVER IN LILI.IPUT 

Over against this temple, on the other side 
great highway, at twenty feet distance, there IW 
turret at least five feet high. Here the einp 
ascended, with many principal iords of his « 
to have an opportunity of viewing me, as I 
told J for I could 'not see them. When 
workmen found it was impossible for me to bfi 
looae, they cut all the strings that bound 1 
whereupon I rose up, with as melancholy a ( 
position as ever I had in my life. But the n 
and astonishment of the people at seeing me 
and walk are not lo be expressed. 

The emperor descended fiom the lower, 
advanced on horseback towards me, which 
like to have cost him dear ; for the beast, the 
very well trained, yet wholly unused to sue 
sight, which appeared as if a mountain mc 
before him, reared up on his hioder-feet ; 
that prince, who is an excellent horsenua, 1 
his seat, till his attendants ran in and held 
bridle, while his majesty had time 
When he alighted, he surveyed me round 1 
great admiration ; but kept without the lengtk 
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nd make it so familiar, and think the cure so 

impoesihley shall quickly be of another mind, and 

Rckon these accidents amongst things eligible. 

But he that suffers a transporting passion concerning 

things within the power of others, is free from 

[ aorrow and amazement no longer than his enemy 

jUI give him leave ; and it is ten to one but he 

dull be smitten then and there where it shall most 

mmUe him ; for so the Adder teaches us where to 

itrike, by her curious and fearful defending of her 

kead. 

We are in the world like men playing at Tables ; 
tbe chance is not in our power, but to play it is ; 
and when it is fallen, we must manage it as we can ; 
and let nothing trouble us, but when we do a base 
action, or speak like a fool, or think wickedly. 
These things God hath put in our powers; but 
ooaceming those things which are wholly in the 
choice of another, they cannot fall under our 
deliberation, and therefore neither are they fit for 
(wr passions. My fear may make me miserable, 
hit it cannot prevent what another hath in his 
power and purpose ; and prosperities can only be 
cojoyed by them who fear not at all to lose them ; 
ance the amazement and passion concerning the 
fbture takes off all the pleasure of the present 
possession. Therefore if thou hast lost thy land, 
do not also lose thy constancy ; and if thou must 
die a little sooner, yet do not die impatiently. For 
BO chance is evil to him that is content, and to a man 
nothing rmserable unless it be unreasonable. No man 
can make another man to be his slave, unless he 
bath first enslaved himself to life and death, to 
pleasure or pain, to hope or fear ; command these pas- 
lioosy and you are freer than the Parthian Kings. 
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^e malmsey, or some well spic't bniage, and. U 
breakfaHteii then he whose morning appetite m 
have gladly fed. on green figs between Bechanyr 
lerusalem, his Religion walks abroad at eight,' 
Jeaves bis kind entertainer in the shop tradii» 
day without his religion. 



^^_ Jin 



CONSCIENCE AND TOLERANCJ 

Give me the liberty to knowj 
argue freely according to conscience, abon 
Slwrtics. 

And though all the windes of doctrin 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
field, we do injuriously by licencing and protu) 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and FaJi 
grapple j who ever knew Truth put to the 
in a free and open encounter i Her canfudng 
best and surest suppressing. For who kn< 
that Truth is strong next to the Almighty 
needs oo policies, no stratagems, no licenci 
make her victorious ; those are the shifts a 
defences that error uses against her power ; gis*) 
but room, and do not bind her when she sleepy 
then she speaks not true, as the old Froteusj 
who spake oracles only when he was caugbtl 
bound, but then j'ather she turns herself inuj 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her a 
according to the time, as Micaiah did beiforc A] 
untill she be adjured into her own likeness. Y/j 
it not impossible that she may have more a 
then one. 

How many things might be tolerowd m | 
Jiml left I ■ — '-- ' '- - -'~^- 
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improved, and perhaps inseDsibly led to imitate 
iet author's perfections, although in a little time 
he should not remember one word in the book, nor 
the subject it handled : for books give the 
turn to our thoughts and way of reasoning, 
that good and ill company do to our behaviour and 
conversation ; without either loading our memories, 
or making us even sensible- of the change. And 
puticularly I have observed in preaching that no 
men succeed better, than those who trust entirely 
to the stock or fund of their own reason, advanced 
mdeed, but not overlaid, by commerce with books. 
Whoever only reads in order to transcribe wise 
and shining remarks, without entering into the 
gams and spirit of the author, as it is probable 
he will make no very judicious extract, so he will 
he apt to trust to that collection in all his com- 
podtions, and be misled out of the regular way of 
thinking, in order to introduce those materials, 
vfaich he has been at the pains to gather; and 
die product of all this will be found a manifest 
incoherent piece of patchwork. 



RAILLERY 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but 
as it is our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate 
whatever is too dear for us, so we have done with 
this, and turned it all into what is generally called 
repartee, or being smart ; just as when an expensive 
fashion comes up, those who are not able to reach 
it, content themselves with some paltry imitation. 
It now passes for raillery to run a man down in 
discourse, to put him out of countenance, and make 
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him ridiculous i eometimes to expose the defecu 
his person or understanding ; on all which occana 
lie is obliged not to be angry, to avoid the impol 
tion of not being able to take a jest. It is adtn 
able 10 observe one who is dexterouB at this i 
singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh I 
his side, and then carrying all before him. 
French, from whence we borrow the word, have 
quite diFerent idea of the thing, and bo had we 
the politer age of our fathers. Raillery was 
something that at lirsi appeared a reproach ' 
refiectjun, but, by some turn of wit, imexpect 
and surprising, ended always in a complinienl, u 
to the advantage of the person it was addressed I 
And surely one of the beat rules in convenaa 
is never to say a thing which any of the compU 
can reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid ; i 
can there anything be well more contrary to E 
ends for which people meet together, than to p 
unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which mM 
people, by practising among their intirnatea, ba 
introduced into their general conversation, II 
would have it pass for innocent Freedoni 
humour ; which is a dangerous experiment U 
northern climate, where all the little decorum* 
politeness we have are purely forced by art, and i 
so ready to lapse into barbarity. 
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FRANCIS ATTERBURY 

(1672-1732) 

LETTER TO AN INVALID 
DAUGHTER 

My Dear Heart» — I have so much to say to you, 
tkit I can hardly say anything to you tiJl I see 
jmu My heart is full ; but it is in vain to begin 
^KM! paper what I can never end. I have a 
thousand desires to see you, which are checked 
bjr a thousand fears lest any ill accident should 
happen to you in the journey. God preserve you 
u every step of it, and send you safe hither ! And 
I will endeavour, by his blessing and assistance, to 
Kod you well back again, and to accompany you 
m the journey, as far as the law of England will 
nfer me.^ I stay here only to receive and take 
care of you (for no other view should have hindered 
my coming into the North of France this autumn) ; 
aod I live only to help towards lengthening your 
life, and rendering it, if I can, more agreeable unto 
you : for I see not of what use I am, or can be, in 
other respects. I shall be impatient till I hear you 
are safely landed, and as impatient after that till 

^ Bishop Atterbury was banished as a Jacobite con- 
ipirator in 17I3. 
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you arc safely arrived in your winter (jnanofc- 
God, I hope, wiJl favour you with good wnikr,' 
and all maimer of good accidents on the way i ai 
I will take care, my dear love, to make 
easy and hap])y as I can at the end of yoW 
journey. 

I have written to Mr. Morice about everything I 
can think of tdattng to your accommodation « 
the road, and shall not therefore repeat any pJil 
of it in this letter, which ts intended only » 
acknowledge a mistake under which I find myftlf. 
I thought I loved you before as much as I «wl4 
possibly. But I feel such new degrees of tendB*. 
ness arising in me upon this terrible long jounefi 
as I was never before acquainted with. 

God will reward you, I hope, for your pietjB 
me, which had, 1 doubt not, its share in producfK 
this resolution, and will in rewarding you, rcw»W 
mc also ; that being the chief thing I have to h«( 
of Him. 

Adieu, my dear heart, till 1 see you! and tM 
then satisfy yourself chat, whatever UDcasinem yw' 
journey may give you, my expectation of you, MB 
concern for you, will give me more. I am gom 
another page, and must do violence to myself W 
stop here — But I will — and abrupdy bid yOU 
my dear hcari, adieu, till I bid you welcome W 
Montjielicr. 
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RICHARD STEELE 

(1671-1729) 

AN EARLY GRIEF 

HE first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon 
i death of my father, at which time I was aoit 
ite five years of age; but was rather amazed 
what all the house meant than possessed with 
real understanding why nobody was willing to 
y with me, I remember I went into the 
>m where his body lay, and my mother sat 
eping alone by it. I had my battledore in 
' hand, and fell a-4)eating the cofHn, and calling 
?apa " ; for, I knew not how, I had some slight 
a that he was locked up there. My mother 
ched me in her arms, and, transported beyond 

patience of the silent grief she was before in, 
i almost smothered me in her embraces; and 
d me io a flood of tears, Papa could not hear 
r, and would play with me no more, for they 
re going to put him under ground, whence he 
old never come to us again. She was a very 
lutifid woman, of a noble spirit, and there was 
dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of 
r transport ; which, methought, struck me with 

instinct of sorrow, that, before I was sensible 
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lag, and full with the dew of Heaven aj a L£ 

but when a ruder breath had force< 
its virgin modesty and dismantled its too ] 
(ill and unripe retirements, it began to p 
darkness, and decline to aoftneaa and the syM 
of a sickly age ; it bowed the head and bril 
stalk, and at night, having lost some of ite lear 
ill its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeC 
outworn faces. 



TWO WAYS OF LOVE 



otherwise do Fathers, and ntherwi 
Mothers handle their Children. 

These soften them with kisses and imf 
noises, with the pap and breast-milk of soft tl 
ments j they rescue them from Tutors, and i 
them from discipline ; they desire to keep thi 
and warm and their feet dry, and their belliei 
and then the Children govern and cry, and 
fools and troublesome, so long as the fb 
Republick doth enduie. But Fathers, becaui 
design to have their Children wise and valiai 
for Counsel or for Arms, send them to 
Governments and tic them to study, to hafd I 
and aJHictive contingencies. They rejoice 
the bold Boy strikes a Lion with his Huniioi 
qnd shrinks not when the Beast comes to t 

I early courage. 

NATURA PARENDO VINCITU 

For as it is in plants which nature t^ 
' ■ I forth, she makes regular " 
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men. They have ever such a frankness of mind, 
and benevolence to all men, that they cannot receive 
impreadons of linkindness without mature delibera- 
tioQ; and writing or speaking ill of a man upon 
permal considerations is so irreparable and m^an 
in injury, that no one possessed of this quality is 
c^Ue of doing it; but in all ages there have 
been interpreters to authors when living, of the 
■une genius with the commentators into whose 
tuuids they /all when dead. The truth of it is, 
ndritti' describe the age, and backbiters assign 
their descriptions to private men. 

In all terms of leproof, when the sentence 
ippears to arise from personal hatred or passion, 
b is not then made the cause of mankind, but a 
nitanderstanding between two persons. For this 
reason the representations of a good«-natured man 
bear a pleasantry in them which shows there is 
no malignity at heart, and by consequence they 
are attended to by his hearers or readers, because 
they are unprejudiced. This deference is only 
what is due to him ; for no man thoroughly 
netded can say a thing general enough to pass off 
with the air of an opinion declared, and not a 
passion gratified. I remember a humorous fellow 
at Oxford, when he heard any one had spoken ill 
of him, used to say, "I will not take my revenge 
of him until I have forgiven him." What he 
meant by this was, that he would not enter upon 
this subject until it was grown as indifferent to 
him as any other : and I have by this rule, seen 
bim more than once triumph over his adversary 
with an inimitable spirit and humour ; for he came 
to the assault against a man full of sore places, 
md he himself invulnerable. 
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meat, he asked him why he did not worBfaip t 
God of heaven. The old mac toid him tnati 
worshipped the fire oaly, and ackoowiediged a 
other God. At which answer Abraham grew 
zealously angry, that he threw the old man ottt 
his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of I 
night and an unguarded condition. When the ( 
man was gone, God called to Abraham, and aak 
him where the stranger was. He replied, " 1 thn 
him away, because he did not worship ihec." G 
answered him, " I have suffered him these hufldie 
years, though he dishonoured me ; and wou 
thou not endure him one night, when he gave 
no trouble ?" 



1 tei 



THE MIND KING OF ITSELF 



_ Gonlentedness in all accidents brings great pel 
«f spirit, and is the great and only instiiiment 
temporal felicity. It removes the sting from I 
accident, and makes a man not to depend up 
chance and the uncertain dispositions of men for ! 
well-being, but only on God and his own Spirit, ff 
our selves make our own fortunes good or bad ; U 
when God lets loose a Tyrant upon us, or 
sickness, or scorn, or a lessened fortune ; if we fa 
to die, or know not to be patient, or are proudt < 
covetous i then the calamity sits heavy on us. B 
if we know how to manage a noble principlct » 
fear not Death so much as a dishonest actioOi U 
think Impatience a worse evil than a Fever, tf 
Pride to be the biggest disgrace, and Poverty ta 
inGnitely desirable before the to 
OcM ; then we who now think 
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trick of keeping a steady countenance, that 
heir hats and look glum when a pleasant 
8 saidy and ask, "Well, and what then?" 
)f wit and parts should treat one another 
lenevolence ; and I will lay it down as a 
y that if you seem to have a good opinion 
ther man's wit, he vdll allow you to have 
mt. 



\ '. 
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the malmsey, or name well spic't bruag?, and 
breakfaated then he whose morning appetite 
have gladly, fed on green liga between Bethany a|l 
lerusaiem, hia Religion walks abroad at eight, a 
leaves bis kind entertainer in the shop trading ifl 
day without his religion. 



CONSCIENCE AND TOLERANCE, 

Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and, 
argue Freely according to conscience, abave i 
libcriies. 

And though all the windea of doctiin were bt 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in tfaf' 
field, we do injuriously by licencing and prohibiua 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and FalshOB 
grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the wpl%) 
in a free and Open encounter ? Her coniutiag U (be 
best and surest suppressing. For who koowg MR 
that Trutii is strong next to the Almighty i Sh§ 
needs no policies, no stratagems, no licencingij If 
make her victorious ; those are the shilis and ibf 
defences that error useaag.iinst her power; gire her 
but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for 
then she speaks not ttae, as the old Proteus du^ 
who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound, but then rather she turns herself into all 
ibapei except her own, and perhaps tunes hcf vtuce 
according to the time, as Micaiah did before Ahilv 
untill she be adjured into her own likeness, 
it not impossible that she may have more ahapcf 
then one. 

iioyi many things might be tolerated i 

■ 1 we but chantb 
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were it not the chief strong hold of our hypocrisie 
Ifr^be ercfr Judging one another. I fear yet this 
Mi yoke of outward conformity hath lef^ a slavish 
flriiit upon our necks ; the ghost of a Hnnen decency 
yet haunts us. We stumble and are impatient at 
tbie least diyiding of on^ visible congregation from 
aother, though it be not in fundamental] s ; and 
through our forwardnes to suppresses and our back- 
vudnes to recover any enthralled peece of truth 
out of the gripe of custom, we care not to keep 
tnth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent 
ad dntuuon of all. We doe not see that while 
we still afiect by all means a rigid external! form- 
iKtjy we may as soon fall again into a grossc 
cooormifig stupidity^ a stark and dead congealment 
of wood md bay and stubble forc't and frozen to- 
gttfaef^ which is more to the sudden degenerating 
of a Church then many petty schisms. Not that I 
on think well of every light separation, or that all 
io it Church is to be expected gold and stiver and 
fhabus thmet ; it is nOt possible for man to sever 
the wheat from the tares, the good fish from the 
other frie ; that must be the Angels' Ministery at 
the end of mortall things. Yet if all cannot be of 
one mind, (as who looks they should be?) this 
doabtles is more wholesome, more prudent, and 
more Christian : that many be toleriited, rather 
then all compell'd. 



CONTROVERSY AND GROWTH 

For as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital but to 
nttimuul faculties^ and those in the acutest and the 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 

(1672-1719) 

ON RALLERY 

Calisthenes has great wit accompanied with 
quality (without which a man can have no 
at all) a sound judgment. This gentleman nD 
the best of any man I know; for he form* 
ridicule upon a circumstance which you are in y 
heart not unwilling to grant him, to wit, that 
are guilty of an excesa in aoraethiog which ti 
itself laudable. He very well understands * 
you would be, and needs not fear your anger 
declaring you arc a little too much that thi 
I'hc generous will bear being reproached as lari 
and the valiant as rash, without being provol 
to resentment against their monitor. What I 
been said to be the mark of a good writer ' 
fall in with the character of a good compani 
The good writer makes his reader better pit* 
with himself, and the agreeable man mnitt 
friends enjoy themselves, rather than him, wl 
he is in their company. I take it therefore — 1 
to make raliery agreeable, a man must either 
know he is rallied, or think never the wont 
I tiimself if ho sees he is. 
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WORDS AND IMAGINATION 

Words when well chosen, have so great a force 
io them, that a description often gives us more 
liftly ideas than the sight of things themselves. It 
nay be here worth our while to examine how it 
comes to pass that several readers, who are all 
acquainted with the same language and know the 
meaning of the words they read, should nevertheless 
have a different relish of the same descriptions. 
We find one transported with a passage, which 
mother runs over with coldness and indifference ; 
or finding the repr^'Sentation extremely natural, 
when another can perceive nothing of likeness and 
nmfbrmity. This diff««nt taste must proceed, 
either from the perfecAmi of ima^nathn in one niiore 
than in another, or from the different ideas that 
Kveral readers affix to the same words. For, to 
bave a true relish, and form a right judgment of a 
description, a man should be born with a good 
imagination, and must have well weighed the 
force and energy that lie in the several words of 
I language, so as to be able to distinguish which 
ire most significant and expressive of their proper 
ideas, and what additional strength and beauty they 
ire capable of receiving from conjunction with 
others. The fancy must be warm to retain the 
print of those images it hath received from out- 
vard objects; and the judgment discerning, to 
know what expressions are most proper to clothe 
ind adorn them to the best advantage. A man 
irho is deficient in either of these respects, tho' he 
nay receive the general notion of a description, can 
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distinctly all its particular beauues ; u 
person with a weak sight may have the confi 
prospect of a place that lies before him, wid 
entering into its several parts or discerning 
variety of its colours in their full glory 
perfection. 

OMENS 

Going yesterday to dine with an old actjw 
ance, I had the misfortune to find his whole Gu 
very much dejected. Upon asking him the oi 
eSod of it, he told me that his wife had dreame 
strange dream the night before, which ihey m 
afraid portended some misfortune to thenweUes 
to their children. At her coming into the roorn^ 
observed a setded melancholy in her countenanc 
which I should have been troubled foi', had I I 
heard from whence it proceeded. We were 
sooner sat down, but, after having looked upon 
a little while, " My dear," says she, luroiog to I 
husband, >' you may now sec the stranger that i 
in the candle last night." Soon after this,' a) tl 
began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at I 
lower end of the table told her that he ww tO _ 
into join-hand on Thursday. " 'I'hursday ! " ni 
she. " No, child, if it please God, you shall 
begin upon Childermas-day ; tell your writt 
master that Friday will be soon enough." I 
reflecting with myself on the oddness of her fine 
and wondei'ing that anybody would establish it « 
rule to lose a day in every week. In the midst 
these my musings, she desired me to reach hei 
little salt upon the point of my knife, which 1 
in such a trepidation and hurry of obedience 
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[ let it drop by the way; at which she immediately 
ttCrtledy and said it fell toward her. Upon this I 
looked very blank ; and observing the concern of 
ke' whole table, began to consider myself, with 
tame confusion, as a person that had brought a 
cfisaster upon the fanuly. The lady, however, 
recovering herself after a little space, said to her 
Irasband with a digh, " My dear, misfortunes never 
ODme single." My friend, I found, acted but an 
under part at his table, and being a man of more 
good -nature than understanding, thinks himself 
cUiged to &11 in with all the passions and humours 
of his yoke -fellow. ^*Do not you remember, 
child," says she, ^^that the pigeon-house fell the 
very afternoon that our careless wench spilt the salt 
i^Km the table ? " "Yes," says he, " my dear; and 
the next post brought us an acco\mt of the battle of 
Almanza." The reader may guess at the figure I 
made, after having done all this mischief. I de- 
i|iatched my dinner as soon as I could, with my 
Dsoal taciturnity ; when, to my utter confusion, the 
lady seemg me quitting my knife and fork, and 
laybg them across one another upon my plate, 
desired me that I would humour her so far as to 
take them out of that figure, and place them side 
by side. What the absurdity was which I had 
committed, I did not know, but I suppose there 
was some traditionary superstition in it ; and there- 
fore, in obedience to the lady of the house, I 
disposed of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, 
which is the figure I shall always lay them in for 
the future, though I do not know any reason 
for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 
has conceived an aversion to him. For my own 
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Jin, 1 quickly found by the lady's looki, that i 
regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, -iritll 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason I look I 
leave imraedi;itely after dinner, and withdrew 
my own lodgings. Upon my return home, I I 
into a ])rofoun<t contemplation of the evils ti 
attead these superstitions follies of mankind; h 
they subject us to imaginary afflictions and sA 
tiona! sorrows that do not projierly come wid 
our lot. As if the natural calamities of life w 
not sufficient for it, we turn the most indiffim 
circumslanees into niisfortunes, and suffer a 
from trifling accidents as from real evils. I ha 
known the shooting of a star spoil a night's mt 
and have seen a man in love grow pale and lose I 
appetite upon the plucking of a mcrry-lh ought, 
screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family nK 
than a band of robbers ; cay, the voice of a crici 
hath struck more terror than the roaring of a Ik 
There is oothing so inconsiderable which may t 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled w 
omens and prognostics. A rusty nail or a crook 
pin shoot up into prodigies. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY 



I When I look upon the tombs of the grcaii 

I emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read th 

I epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate i' 

I goes out J when I meet with the grief of p) 

I upon a tDml>>9tonr, my heart melts with col 

I lion ; when I see t!ie tomb of the parent* t 

I selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 

^L whom we must quickly follow j when I see kill! 
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RICHARD STEELE 
(1671-1729) 

AN EARLY GRIEF 

["he first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon 
^ death of my father, at which time I was not 
Brte Sive years of age; but was rather amazed 
: what all the house meant than possessed with 
rail understanding why nobody was willing to 
ly with me. I remember I went into the 
mn where his body lay, and my mother sat 
eeping alone by it. I had my battledore in 
r hand, and fell a-beating the cofHn, and calling 
Papa *' ; for, I knew not how, I had some slight 
ea that he was locked up there. My mother 
tched me in her arms, and, transported beyond 
1 patience of the silent grief she was before in, 
e almost smothered me in her embraces; and 
U me io a flood of tears. Papa could not hear 
tt, and would play with me no more, for they 
Rre going to put him under ground, whence he 
Mold never come to us again. She was a very 
bodfid woman, of a noble spirit, and there was 
1 dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of 
W transport ; which, methought, struck me with 
tt initinct of sorrow, that, before I was sensible 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY 

MONTAGUE 

(1690-1762) 

POPE AS TRANSLATOR 



^^^r You are the three happiest poets I ever beanl 
^^^ one a secretary of state,' the other* enjoying lei 
with dignity in two lucrative employmeots ; 
you, tho' your religious proression is aa obstacle 
court promotion, and disqualilies you front Gill 
civil employments, have found the Philomfbi 
ttane, since by making the Iliad pass through y 
poetical crucible into an English form wttfaa 
losing aught of its original beauty, you have dril 
the golden current of Pactolus 10 Twicktnhu 
I call this iinding the Philosophi 
you alone found out the secret, and nobody ri 

has got into it. A n ' and T 1 * trifd 

but their ex-perimentE failed ; and they iosl, if 1 
their money, at least a certain portion of their la* 
in the trial — while you couched the mantle of 
divine Bard, and imbibed his spirit. I hope 
shall have the Odyssey soon from your happy hi 
and I think I shall follow with unguUr pisi 

'AdJiion, 'Congrere. »Ti(kdL 
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IKD* They have ever such a frankness of mind, 
ad benerolence to all men, that they cannot receive 
fppmnons of unkindness without mature delibera- 
fioa; and writing or speaking ill of a man upon 
|Hiobal considerations is so irreparable and m^an 
pt iojniy, that no one possessed of this quality is 
kue of doing' it ; but in all ages there have 
interpreters to authors when living, of the 
genius with the commentators into whose 
they fall when dead. The truth of it is, 
describe the age, and backbiters assign 
jkir descriptions to private men. 
k' In all terms of reproof, when the sentence 
bem to arise from personal hatred or passion, 
iunot then made the cause of mankind, but a 
liniiderstanding between two persons. For this 
Jfma the representations of a good-natured man 
|v a pleasantry in them which shows there is 
B malignity at heart, and by consequence they 
re attended to by his hearers or readers, because 
Ky are unprejudiced. This deference is only 
fait is due to him ; for no man thoroughly 
Etded can say a thing general enough to pass off 
idi the air of an opinion declared, and not a 
pioD gratified. I remember a humorous fellow 
[Oxford, when he heard any one had spoken ill 
fskam, used to say, '< I will not take my revenge 
lUm until I have forgiven him." What he 
int by this was, that he would not enter upon 
lb anbject until it was grown as indifferent to 
■I as any other : and I have by this rule, seen 

tmore than once triumph over his adversary 
an inimitable spirit and humour ; for he came 
('the assault against a man full of sore places, 
■ he himself invulnerable. 
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JOSEPH BUTLER 

(1692-1752) 

HILLS OF SAND 



r 

^^^P apeak and a time to kc^p ailence. One meet« 
people in the world, who seem never to have j 
the last o( these observations. And yet ' 
great talkers do not at all spe^k from their in 
anything to say, as every sentence shows, bui o 
from their inclination to be talking. Their 1 
versation is merely an exercise of the tongue. 
other human faculty has any share in h. Il 
strange these persons can help reflecting, thai i 
they have in truth a superior capacity and are 
extraordinary manner furnished for converMlii 
they are entertaining, it is at their own exf 
Is it possible, that it should never come 
people's thoughts to suspect whether or no tt 
their advantage to show so very much of i 
selves ; Oh that you would altogether hold 
peace and it should be your wisdom. Rci 
likewise there are persons who love fewer 
an inoffensive sort of people j and who 1 
some regard, though of too still and coi 
tempers for you. Of this number was the 
Sirach; for he plainly speaks from exp 
when he says, "As hills of sand are to the 1 
the nged, so is one of many words to a 
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trick of keeping a steady countenance, that 
their hats and look glum when a pleasant 
is said, and ask, *< Well, and what then ? " 
of wit and parts should treat one another 
benevolence; and I will lay it down as a 
n, that if you seem to have a good opinion 
other man's wit, he will allow you to have 
lent. 



I ' 
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^^^^f Italians and the French, witness their respccn 
^^^^^ Academies and Dictionaries, for improving a 
1^ lixing their languages. To our shame be it spolu 

I it is less Attended to here than in any polite counir 

^^^^ but that ifl no reaeon why you should not attend 
^^^^ it ; on the contrary, it will distinguish you the ni( 
^^^H Cicero says, very truly, that it ts glorious (o en 
^^^P other men in that very article in which men n 
^^ brutes, speech. 

Constant experience has shown me that gi 
purity and elegance of style, with a graceful elo 
tion, cover a multitude of faults in either a speal 
or a writer. For my own part, I confess (i 
I believe most people are of my mind) that i 
speaker should ungracefully mutter or stammer i 
to me the sense of an angel, deformed by barbaril 
and solecisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he she 
never speak to me a second time, if I could hdj 
Gain the heurt, or you gain nothing ; the tyn 
the ears are the only road to the heart. Merit; 
knowledge will not gain hearts, though they ' 
secure them when gained. Pray have thai O 
ever in your mind. 
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HENRY FIELDING 

(1707-1754) 

DINNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

Ht wife, whoy besides discharging excellently well 
her own and all the tender offices becoming the female 
chmcter, who/ besides being a faithful friend, an 
nniaUe companion, and a tender nurse, could like- 
wise supply the wants of a decrepit husband, and 
occasionally perform his part, had, before this, 
discovered the immoderate attention to neatness in 
Mrs. Francis and provided against its ill con- 
sequences. She had found, though not under the 
ame roof, a very snug apartment belonging to Mr. 
Francis, which had escaped the mop by his wife's 
being satisfied it could not possibly be visited by 
gentkfolks. 

This was a dry, warm, oaken-floored barn, 
fined on both sides with wheaten straw, and opening 
It one end with a green field and a beautiful 
prospect. Here, without hesitation, she ordered 
the cloth to be laid, and came hastily to snatch me 
from worse perils by water than the common dangers 
of the sea. 

Mrs. Francis, who could not trust her own ears, 
wcoold not believe a footman in so extraordinary a 

10 
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PphEnonienon, followed my wife, and asked her tfi 
had indeed ordered the cloth to be laid in theh 
She answered in the affirmative ; upon which M 
Francit; declared she would not dispute her pi 
but it was the first time she believed that qicd 
had ever preferred a barn to a house. Sh 
at the same time the most pregnant marki 
contempt, and again lamented the labour she I 
undergone through her ignorance of the a" 
taste of her guestK. 

At length, we were seated in one of the B 
pleasant spots, I believe, in the kingdom, and « 
regaled with our beans and bacon, in which tbi 
Was nothing deficient but the quantity. This d*' 
was however so deplorable that we hud conoi 
our whole dish before we had visibly lessened I 
hunger. We now waited with impatience 
arrival of our second course, which necessity, 
not luxury, had dictated. This was a joiW ' 
mutton which Mrs. Francis had been ordered i 
provide i but when, tired with expectation, 
ordered our servants to see for something else, 1 
were informed that there was nothing i ' 
which Mrs. Francis, being summoned, declu 
there was no such thing as mutton to be baA 
Ryde. When I expressed some astonishmeitt^ 
their having no butcher in a. village so 
she answered they had a very good one, : 
one that killed all sorts of meat in seasi 
two or three times a year, .md mutton the whi 
ye.it round ; but that it being then beans and pi 
time, he killed no meat by reason he was not a 
of selling it. This she had not thought worthf 
comraunicntion, any more than there lived afisher) 
al nest door, who w.ns then provided with pletitjr 
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ika, and whitings, and lobsters, far superior to 

lote which adorn a city feast. This discovery 

jmg made by accident, we completed the best, the 

Aeaontest, and the merriest meal, with more 

■bmiu, more real solid luxury, and more festivity, 

Bm was ever seen in an entertainment at White's. 



TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE 

There is another sort of knowledge, beyond the 
jiower of learning to bestow, and this is to be had 
oj conversation. So necessary is this to the under- 
Handing the characters of men, that none are more 
^potant of them than those learned pedants whose 
Kfcs have been entirely consumed in colleges and 
moDg books; for however exquisitely human 
natore may have been described by writers, the 
tme practical system can be learnt only in the 
world. Indeed, the like happens in every other 
kind of knowledge. Neither physic nor law are 
to be practically known from books. Nay, the 
fiumer, the planter, the gardener, must perfect by 
experience what he hath acquired the rudiments 
of by reading. How accurately soever the 
ingenious Mr. Miller may have described the plan, 
he himself would advise his disciple to see it 
in the garden. As we must perceive that, after 
the nicest strokes of a Shakespeare or a Jonson, of 
a Wycherly or an Otway, some touches of nature 
will escape the reader, which the judicious action 
of a Garrick, of a Gibber, or a Clive, can convey 
to him ; so, on the real stage, the character shows 
himself in a stronger and bolder light than can be 
described. And if this be the case in those fine 
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and nervous descriptions ^ithich great iauthon cl 
selves have taken worn life, how much more stro 
will it hold when, the writer himself takes his 
not from nature, but from books ? Such charai 
are only the faint copy of- a copy, and can 
neither the justness nor spirit of an original. 



'...' 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 

(1709-1784) 

TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 

In a stage-coach the passengers are for the most 
Jnrt wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their 
journey is at an end ; one should therefore imagine 
that it was of little importance to any of them what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning him. 
Yet so it is, that as all think themselves secure from 
detection, all assume that character of which they 
are most desirous, and on no occasion is the 
teneral ambition of superiority more apparently 
indulged. 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, I ascended the vehicle with three men 
and two women, my fellow-travellers. It was 
easy to observe the adected elevation of mien with 
which every one entered, and the supercilious civility 
vith which they paid their compliments to each other. 
When the first ceremony was despatched, we sat 
nlent for a long time, all employed in collecting 
importance into our faces, and endeavouring to strike 
lererence and submission into our companions. . 

It is always observable that silence propogates 
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itself, and that the longer talk has been suspeodtA 
the more difficult it is to iitid aoythiag to say. W 
began DOW to wish for conversation ; but no u 
seemed inclined to descend from his dignityi ( 
first propose a topic of discourse. At laic : 
corpulent gentleman, who had equipped binuelffb 
this expedition with a scarlet surtout and a large h) 
with a broad kce, drew out his watch, looked a 
it in silence, and then held it dangling ai " ' 
This was, I suppose, understood by ali the conum 
as an invitation to ask the time of day, but noDoJ 
appealed to heed his overture ; and his dcure to b 
talking so far overcame his resentment, that be lei n 
know of his own accord Chat it was half past in 
and that in two hours we should be at breakfiut. 

His condescension was thrown away i we ei 
tinued all obdurate : the ladies held up their bea 
I amused myeelf with watching their behaTk»r 
and of the other two, one seemed to employ hinu 
in counting the trees as wc drove by them, I 
other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeilB 
a slumber. The man of benevolence, to show lb 
he was not depressed by our neglect, hummed 
tune and beat time upon his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one 
and not much delighted with ourselves, \ 
at last to the little inn appointed for our repail 
and ail began at once to recompense theii]sel?« (^ 
the constraint of silence, by innumerable qiintin 
and orders to the people that attended us. At lu 
what every one bad called for was got, or dedjui 
impossible to be got at that timt 
persuaded to sit round the same table ; when ll 
gentleman in the red surtout looked again a 
vwatch, told us that we had half an houf 
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Iras 8orry to see so little merriment among 
t all fellow-travellers were for the time upon 
\, and that it was always his way to make 
one of the company. ** I remember/' says 
was on just such a morning as this, that I 
Lord Mumble and the Duke of Tenterden 
t upon a ramble ; we called at a little house 
ight be this; and my landlady, I warrant 
t suspecting to whom she was talking, was 
ar and facetious, and made so many merry 
to our questions, that we were all ready to 
ith laughter. At last the good woman 
Qg to overhear me whisper the duke and 
1 by his title, was so surprised and con- 
, that we could scarcely get a word from 
td the duke never met me from that day to 
t he talks of the little house, and quarrels 
» for terrifying the landlady." 
had scarcely time to congratulate himself 
veneration which this narrative must have 
1 him from the company, when one of 
ies, having reached out for a plate on a 
part of the table, began to remark "the 
aiences of travelling, and the difficulty 
hey who never sat at home without a great 
of attendants found in performing for them- 
uch offices as the road required ; but that 
of quality often travelled in disguise, and 
e generally known from the vulgar by their 
ension to poor innkeepers and the allowance 
hey made for any defect in their entertain- 
that for her part, while people were civil 
ant well, it was never her custom to find 
>r one was not to expect upon a journey 
one enjoyed at one's own house." 
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i A general emulation seemed now to be 

; of the men, whu had hitherto aaid notlni 
called for the last newspaper, and, having peni 
it a while with deep pensiveness, " It is impiMnUi 
says he, "for any man to guess how to act « 
regard to the stock ; last week it was the gtU 
opinion that they would fall ; and I sold out twc 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase ; they b 
now j'isen unexpectedly ; and I make no dotiht 
at my return to London i shall risk thirty 
pounds among them again." 

A young man, who had hithei 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, «)d 
frequent diversion of his eyes from one object 
another, upon this closed his snuF-box, aad U 
us, that "he had a hundred limes talked wiihl 
chancellor and the judges on the subject of tl 
stocks J that for his part he did not pretend M 
well acquainted with tiie principjes on which ll 
were established, but had always heard til 
reckoned pernicious to trade, uncertain in it 
jiroduce, and unsolid in Uieir foundation ; < 
that he had been advised by three judge*, 
most intimate friends, never to venture hia ma 
in the funds, but to put it out upon land lectui 
till he coiJd light upon an estate in hii o 
country." 

It might be expected, that upon these giimj 
of latent dignity, we should all have began to Im 
round us with veneration ; and have behaved U) 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment th 
disguises them is dissolved, and ihey discover tl 
dignity of each other ; yet it happened, thai DO 
of these hints made much impression 
company : every one was apparently 
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raring to impose false appearances upon the 
Jl continaed their haughtiness in hopes to 
their claims ; and all grew every hour more 
because they found their representations of 
▼es without effect. 

I we travelled on four days with malevolence 
ally increasing) and without any endeavour 
outtire each other in superciliousness and 
; and when any two of us could separate 
^8 for a moment, we vented our indignation 
auciness of the rest. 

ength the journey was at an end ; and time 
nee, that strip off all disguises, have discovered 
* intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman's 
who has furnished a shop with the money 
saved ; the man who deals so largely in the 
is a clerk of a broker in 'Change Alley ; 
y who so carefully concealed her quality, 
cook-shop behind the Exchange ; and the 
man, who is so happy in the friendship of 
ges, engrosses and transcribes for bread in a 
if the Temple. Of one of the women only 
. make no disadvantageous detection, because 
1 assumed no character, but accommodated 
to the scene before her, without any struggle 
inction or superiority. 

•uld not forbear to reflect on the folly of 
ng a fraud, which, as the event showed, had 
ready practised too often to succeed, and by 
cess of which no advantage could have been 
d ; of assuming a character which was to 
th the day; and of claiming upon false 
es honours which must perish with the 
that paid them. 
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f LETTER TO LORD CHESTERFlELl 

My Lohd, — I have been lately bformed, by 
proprietor of Tie World, that two papers, io wli 
Dictionary is recom mended to the publick, « 
tten by your Lordship. To be so distinguii 
n honour, which, being very little accuttomed 
favours from tlic great, I know not well how 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When upon some slight encourugemenl 1 fi 
visited your Lordsliip, I was overpowered, like t 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of y 
address, and could not forbear to wish thw 
might boast myself /.c vainqucur du vtimpuir 
la ftrre, — that I might attain that regard for wW 
I saw the world contending ; but I fotind I 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pti 
nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. Wl 
I had once addressed your lordship in publick; 
had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a r^t 
and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
that I could } and no man is well pleased to h 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, sine* 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed ' 
your door ; during which time I have been push! 
on my work through difficulties of which it 
useless to complain, and have brought it, at 111 
to the verge of publication, without one lel 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or 
smile of fiivour. Such treatment I did not exji 
for I never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acqaili 
with I .ove, and found him n native of the rochfa' 
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HENRY FIELDING 

(1707-1754) 

JNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

e^ who» besides discharging excellently well 
Mod all the tender offices becoming the female 
nr, who/ besides being a faithfiil friend, an 

companion, and a tender nurse, could like« 
pply the wants of a decrepit husband, and 
uuly perform his part, had, before this, 
ted the immoderate attention to neatness in 
^rancis and provided against its ill con* 
es« She had found, though not under the 
of, a very snug apartment belonging to Mr. 
•f which had escaped the mop by his wife's 
atisfied it could not possibly be visited by 
ilks. 

was a dry, warm, oaken-iloored barn, 
1 both sides with wheaten straw, and opening 

end with a green field and a beautiful 
U Here, without hesitation, she ordered 
th to be laid, and came hastily to snatch me 
OFse perils by water than the common dangers 
tea. 

. Francis, who could not trust her omoi ears, 
d not believe a footman in so extraordinary a 
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DAVID HUME^ 

(1711-1776) 

THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY , 

If we believe tliat fire warms or water refra 
'tis only because it cosU us too much pain 
think otherwise. Nay, if we are philosopha 
ought only to be upon sceptical principles, and I 
an indinHtioD which we feel to the emj^ 
ourselves after the manner. Where reason is li 
and mixes itself with some propensity, it ongi 
be assented to. Where it does not, it aejtt 
have any title to operate upon ui. 

At the time, therefore, that I am tired ' 
amusement and company, and have indulge 
reverie in my chamber, or in a solitary walk i 
river side, I feel my mind all collected within il 
and am naturally inclined to carry my view 100 
those subjects about which I have met witi 
many disputes in the course of my reading 
conversation, 1 cannot forbear having a cnrii 
to be acquainted with the principles of moral ( 
and evil, the nature and foundation of govenia 
and the cause of those several passiona and incl 
tions, which actuate and govern me. I a 

think I approve of one object, and 4 
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; call one thing beautiful, and another 
id ; decide concerning truth and falsehood, 
and folly, without knowmg upon what 
es I proceed. I am concerned for the 
m of the learned world, which lies under 
deplorable ignorance in all these particulars, 
n ambition to arise in me of contributing to 
^ructioD of mankind, and of acquiring a 
>y my inventions and discoveries. These 
nts spring up naturally in my present dis- 
. ; and should I endeavour to banish them, 
;hing myself to any other business or diver- 
feel I should be a loser in point of pleasure ; 
i is the origin of my philosophy. 
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LAURENCE STER NE . 

(1713-1768) ^M 

THE PRISONER '^H 

'he bird in his cage pursued me inia my roon 
eat down close to my table, and leaning my 
upon my hand, I began to figure 10 mymi 
miseries of confinement- I was in 3 right ! 
for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagin 
1 was going to begin with the millions tt 
fellow-creatures born to no inheritance but sla 
but finding, however atfecting the picture WM 
I could not bring it near me, and that the raul 
of sad groups in it did but distract me, I e 
single captive, and, having first abut him up 
dungeon, 1 then looked through the twilight ■ 
grated door to take his picture. 1 beheld his 
half wasted away with long expectation and 
finement, and felt what kind of sickness of the 
it was which arises from hope deferred. 
looking neajer, I saw him pale and fererid 
thirty years the western breeze had not once i 
his blood ; he had seen no sun, no itiooii) 
that time, nor had the voice of friend or Idi 
, breathed through his lattice ; his childreq 
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with another part of the portrait* He was 
upon the ground upon a little straw, in the 
t corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
lir and bed ; a little calendar of small sticks 
the head, notched all over with the dismal 
ud nights he had passed there ; he had one 
e little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
i was etching another day of misery to add 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, 
!d up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
down, shook his head, and went on with his 
f affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, 
umed his body to lay his little stick upon the 
> He gave a deep sigh; I saw the iron 
ito his soul. I burst into tears ; I could not 
the picture of confinement which my fancy 
awn. 



ORARE ET LABORARE 

thought,' said the curate, ' that you gentle- 
thc army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers 
' ' I heard the poor gentleman say his 
I last night,' said the landlady very devoutly, 
vith my own ears, or I could not hai^ be- 
lt.' * Are you sure of it ? ' replied the 
*A soldier, an' please your reverence,' 

Sprays as often, of his own accord, as a 
; and when he is fighting for his king, and 
own life, and for his honour too, he has the 
fason to pray to God of any one in the whole 

was well said of thee. Trim," said my uncle 
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when a soldier,' said I, 'an' pluacyl 
reverence', has been staading for twelve houn 
gether in the trenches, up to his knees in wiUw 
or engaged,' said I, ' for months togeihtr in 1 
and daagerotis marches ; harassed, perhaps, in 
I'ear today { harasKiog others tomorrow; dttai 
here i countermanded there ; resting thia nighl 
upon his arms ; beat up in his shirt the ncKt, 
numbed in his joints ; perhaps without atiai> '» 
tent 10 kneel on ; must say his prayers iaw and i 
he can ; I believe,' said I, for I was piqued," ( 
the corporal, " for the repulauon of the un] 
believe, an't please your reverence," said I, ' 
when a soldier gets time to pray, he pn 
heartily as a parson — though not with all U 
and hypocrisy.' " 

"Thou should'st not have said that, T 
said my uncle Toby, " for God only know* » 
a hypocrite, and who is not. At the gres 
general review of us all, corporal, at the i 
judgment {and not till then) it will be seen 
have done their duties in this world, and who 
not ; and we shall be advanced, Trim, accortltl 

" I hope we shall," said Trim. 

" It is in the Scripture," said my uncle 1 
"and I will show it thee tomorrow. In the I 
lime we may depend upon it. Trim, fo 
comfort," said my uncle Toby, *' that 
Almighty is so good and just a governor o 
world, that if we have but done our duuesii 
will never be inquired into whether we tan 
them in a red coal or a black one." 

" I hope not," said the corporal. 
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THOMAS GRAY 

(1716-1771) 

ON "NEW" PHILOSOPHY 

as sorry as you seem to be, that our acquaint- 
harped so much on the subject of materialism, 
I saw him with you in town, because it was 
to which side of the Jong debated question 
tclined. That we are indeed mechanical and 
ident beings, I need no other proof than my 
feelings ; and from the same feelings I learn, 
equal conviction, that we are not merely such ; 
there is a power within that struggles against 
brce and bias of that mechanism, commands 
lotion, and by frequent practice reduces it to 
ready obedience which we call Habit ; and 
his in conformity to a preconceived opinion 
matter whether right or wrong) to that least 
rial of all agents, a Thought. I have known 
' in his case who, while they thought they 
conquering an old prejudice, did not perceive 
were under the influence of one far more 
srous ; one that furnishes us with a ready 
»gy for all our worst actions, and opens to us 

1 license for doing whatever we please; and 
Jiese very people were not at all the more 
II 
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indulgent la other men (as they naturally d 
havf been] } their indignatioD to such asofk 
them, their desire of revenge on anybody lh»t b 
them was nothing mitigated ; in short, the tratllid 
they wished to be persuaded of that opinion tor i 
sake of ita convenience, but were not sa io ' 
heart ; and they would have been glad (ai 
ought in common prudence) that nobody *^W 
should think the same, for fear of the miidai 
that might ensue to themaelves. His Ftendi 
Author I never saw, but have read fifty in the 
same strain, and shail read no more. I can bt 
wretched enough without them. They put me U 
mind of the Greek Sophist, that got immoftal 
honour by discoursing so feelingly on die miteiiti 
of our condition that fifty of hie audience wtn 
home and hanged themselves ; yet he lived bin' 
self (I suppose) many years after in very gooi 
plight. 

You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shiiiv 
bury came to be a Philosopher in vogue ; I wB 
tell you. First, he was a Lord ; 2dly, he in» 
as vain as any of his readers ; 3dly, men are TtTf 
prone to believe what they do not underBtaodt 
4th)y, they will believe anything at all, proviM 
they ai'c under no obligation to believe it i 5l!iljf, 
they love to take a new road, even when tliat row 
leads nowhere; 6thly, he was reckoned a fin 
writer, and seemed always to mean more thiin h 
eaid. Would you have any more reasons? A 
interval of above forty years has pretty well it 
stroyed the charm. A dead Lord ranks but Wt 
Commoners ; Vanity is no longer interested ill ill 
matter, for the new road has become an old tn 
The mode of free-thinking is lite that nf,4 
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. FarthingaleSy and has given place to the mode 
lot thinlcing at all ; once it was reckoned grace- 
half to discover and half conceal the mind, but 
r we have been long accustomed to see it quite 
ed ; primness and affectation of style, like the 
d brMdiDg of Queen Anne's Court, has turned 
Loydening and rude familiarity. 



ON POETS LAUREATE 

Though I very well know the bland emollient 
inaceous qualities both of sack and silver, yet 
ny great man would say to me, '' I make you 
catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of ;^300 
ear and two butts of the best Malaga; and 
1^ it has been usual to catch a mouse or two, 
form's sake, in public once a year, yet to you, 
we shall not stand upon these things," I cannot 
I should jump at it ; nay, if they would drop 
▼ery name of the office and call me Sinecure 
the King's Majesty, I should still feel a little 
Lward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat 
ut me ; but I do not pretend to blame anyone 
i that has not the same sensations ; for my part 
fould rather be sergeant-trumpeter or pinmaker 
the palace. Nevertheless I interest myself a 
le in the history of it, and rather wish somebody 
f accept it that will retrieve the credit of the 
ag, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. 
we was, I think, the last man of character that 
I it. As to Settle, whom you mention, he 
Dnged to my lord mayor, not to the king. 
yden was as disgraceful to the office, from his 
racter, as the poorest scribbler could have been 
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PHDLGSOPHT AXD LIFE 



L an. Tcrr sicry a iBcar poiL Gcvat phi 
aHit her sollawss iBbc a. |Bn^rf a£ boi 
hcnnicaL snt. ^"rrmk. uprkk ofMisjo^ go tIb 
gcnurawiHi . I immniiv ^ibc ^v ^ s'a ia 
hmtttpe (as Madsone :Mig;pe sys). 1 
mssBL "haSL eier bore die name, i£ jus ra 
oaed tao s^ thac libe vas Irkr cite OIpn|a 
foe groECEst pna&c asKinbly of J^ a 
cooncry), wiise scBne came to shew the 
and ^HtT ot their bod j, as the champions ; 
as cfae nmaiczana^ ararocs^ poets, and kisto 
tbew their excsOence in those arts; the 
to get moBer; and the better sort, to ei 
ipcGtacIe and jadge ot aQ these. They 
then ran away firom society for fear of its 
tioos ; they passed their days in the mids 
conveTsation was their business ; they cultiT 
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eption of the pains annexed to them. But I 

i done preaching a la Grecque. Mr. Ratcliffe 

e a shift to behave very rationally without their 

"uctionS) at a season which they took a great 

of pains to fortify themselves and others 

^iinst; one would not desire to lose one's head 

41th a better grace. I am particularly satisfied 

vith the humanity of that last embrace to all the 

people about him. Sure it must be somewhat em- 

nrrassing to die before so much good company. 

You need not fear but posterity will be ever 

el to know the absurdity of their ancestors ; the 
ish will be glad to know there were as foolish 
H ^ey, and the wise will be glad to find them- 
dkes wiser. You will please all the world then ; 
ud if you recount miracles you will be believed 
ID much the sooner. We are pleased when we 
vooder, and we believe because we are pleased. 
Folly and wisdom, and wonder and pleasure, join 
with me in desiring you would continue to entertain 
tlieni ; refuse us if you can. 



A GARDEN 

And so you have a garden of your own, and you 
phnt and transplant, and are dirty and amused ; 
«re not you ashamed of yourself? why, I have no 
wch thing, you monster ; nor ever shall be either 
dirty or amused as long as I live ! my gardens are 
in the window, like those of a lodger up three pair 
jf stairs in Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street, 
nd they go to bed regularly under the same roof 
hat I do ; dear, how charming it must be to walk 
•at in one's own garden, and sit on a bench in the 
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open air with a fountain and a leaden stat 
rolling stone, and an arbour ! 



CONDOLENCE 

I break in upon you at a moment when 
of all are permitted to disturb our friendi 
say that you are daily and hourly presei 
thoughts. If the worst be not yet passed, 
neglect and pardon me ; but if the last 
be over, if the poor object of your long 
be no longer sensible to your kindness, < 
own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, 
could I do were I present, more than thi 
by you in silence, and pity from my heart 
who is at rest, but you who lose her. 
who made us, the Master of our pleasur 
our pains, preserve and support you. Adi 
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HORACE WALPOLE 

(1717-1797) 

THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS 
SUMMER 

■ 

Pfi&CEiTE the deluge fell upon you before it 
tched us. It began here but on Monday last, 
id then rained near eight-and-forty hours without 
lennission. My poor hay has not a dry thread 
I its back. I have had a fire these three days. 
1 short, every summer one lives in a state of 
[Qtmy and murmur, and I have found the reason ; 

is because we will affect to have a summer, 
ixi we have no title to any such thing. Our 
oets learnt their trade of the Romans, and so 
dopted the terms of their masters. They talk 
f shady groves, purling streams, and cooling 
feezes, and we get sore throats and agues with 
ttempting to realise these visions. The best sun 
^e have is made of Newcastle coal, and I am 
£termined never to reckon upon any other. We 
urn ourselves with inviting over foreign trees, and 
laking our houses clamber up hills to look at 
rospects. How our ancestors would laugh at 
8, who knew there was no being comfortable, 
nless you had a high hill before your nose, and 

thick warm wood at your back ! Taste is too 
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I freezing a commodity for us, and, depcDd ^ 
' :, will go out of fashion again. ] 



THE GATE OF INFIRMITY 



|uire onlj 
) the an^ 



|^_^i 



The leas one is dispoBed, if one has a 
.0 talk of oneself to people that inquire t 
)f compltmeot, and do not listen to the 
:he mori; satisfaction one feds in indulging a I 
I complacency, by sighing to tliose that ri 
sympathise with our griefs. Do not think 1 
pain that makes me give this low-spiiited al 
my letter. No, it is the prospect of what f 
come, not the sensation of whiit is passiRg,'] 
affects me. The loss of youth is lueland 
enough ; but to enter into old age ihrougW 
gate of infirmity is most disheartening. My hi 
and spirits make me take but slight Dodd 
the transition, and under the persuasion of ten 
ance being a talisman, I marched boldly on ton 
the descent of the hill, knowing I must fiJ 
last, but not suspecting that I should itttl 
by the way. This confession explains the i 
tifieation I feel. A month's conlineraent, tdi 
who never kept his bed a day, is a (ttd 
lesson, and has humbled my insolence to al 
indifference. 

Indeed I shall think myself decrepit d 
again saunter into tlie garden in my slippeitj 
without my hat in all weathers — a point S 
determined to regain if possible ; for even' 
experience cannot make me resign my temped 
and my hardiness. I am tired of the wwd 
politics, its pursuits, .ind its pleasures ; but i»] 
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me some struggles before I submit to be 

ler and careful. Christ! can I ever stoop 

the regimen of old age? I do not wish to 

ess up a withered person, nor drag it about to 

blic places; but to sit in one's room, clothed 

irmly, expecting visits from folk I don't wish 

see, and tended and flattered by relations im- 

tient for one's death ! let the gout do its worst 

expeditiously as it can; it would be more 

dcome in my stomach than in my limbs. I 

1 not made to bear a course of nonsense and 

Tice, but must play the fool in my own way to 

e last, alone with all my heart, if I cannot 

with the very few I wished to see ; but to 

pend for comfort on others, who would be no 

mfbrt to me — this surely is not a state to be 

eferred to death; and nobody can have truly 

joyed the advantages of youth, health, and 

nits, who is content to exist without the two 

It, which alone bear any resemblance to the 

St. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

( I 728-1 774) , 

A TRAVELLING SCHOLAR 



■ * J 



I WAS met at the door by, a captam of 
ship, with whom I had fonberly 
acquaintance, and he agreed to be my 
over a bowl of punch. As I iiefer chw 
make a secret of my circumstances, he 
me that I was upon the very point of minb, 
listening to the omce-keeper's promises $ fix* 
he only designed to sell me to the plantatn|»] 
^* But/' continued he, ** I fancy you might hv 
much shorter voyage be very easily pot 
a genteel way of bread. Take my advice. 
ship sails to-morrow for Amsterdam ; what if jotj 
go in her as a passenger? The nKHnent J0$} 
land, all you have to do is to teach the Dnfick* 
men English, and I warrant you'll get Jftf^^ 
and money enough. I suppose you imdenttii 
English," added he, '< by this time, or the deooe 
Is in it.'' I confidently assured him of thsl| 
but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch 1 
be willing to learn English. He affinned 
an oath that they were fond of it to diatractiimi 
and upon that affirmation I agreed with his jiiO" 
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1, and embarked the next day to teach the 

ch Engliah in Holland. The wind was fair, 

Toyage short, and, after having paid my passage 

I half my moveablesy I found myself, as fallen 

a the skies, a stranger in one of the principal 

sts of Amsterdam. In this situation I was 

illing to let any time pass unemployed in 

hing. I addressed myself, therefore, to two 

hree of those I met, whose appearance seemed 

t promising ; but it was impossible to make 

lelves mutually understood. It was not till 

very moment I recollected, that in order to 

h Dutchmen English, it was necessary that 

r should first teach me Dutch. How I came 

iverlook so obvious an objection is amazing ; 

certain it is I overlooked it. 

?la» scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts 

Burly shipping back to England again ; but 

1^ into company with an Irish student who 

returning from Louvain, our conversation 

ing upon topics of literature (for, by the way, 

Qjiy be observed that I always forgot the 

of my circumstances when I could 

on such subjects), from him I learned 

there were not two men in his whole university 

t understood Greek. This amazed me; I 

mdy resolved to travel to Louvain, and there 

by teaching Greek; and in this design I 

heartened by my brother- student, who threw 

some hints that a fortune might be got by it. 

aet boldly forward the next morning. Every 

lessened the burthen of my moveables, like 

yp and his basket of bread; for I paid them 

my lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. 

ep I game tp Louvain, I was resolved not tp 
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go SDCiikiiig to the lower professora, but 
tendered my talents to the principal hiauelT. 
went, had admittance, and offered him my id" 
as a master of the Greek languuge, which I 
been told w^ a desideratum in his uniirn 
The principal seemed, at first, to doubt of 
abilities ; but of these I offered to eonvbee i 
by turaiog a part of any Greek author he thi 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly em 
in my proposal, he addressed me thus; "Vm 
me, young man ; I never learned Greek) an 
don't find that I have ever missed it. I I 
had a doctor's cap and gown without Cntl 
I eat heartily without Greek ; and, in chot^ 
continued he, " as I don't know Grerft, 1 
not believe there ts any good in it." 

X was now too far from home to tluiik 
returning, so I resolved to go forwand. I I 
some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voti 
I now turned what was once my amusement i 
a present means of subsistence. 1 passed anxa) 
the harmless peasants of Flanders, and anonj 
such of the French as were poor enough to h 
very merry ; for 1 ever found them Bpri^ttl) 
in proportion to their wants. Whenever I ip" 
pi'oached a peas;mt's house towards nightfalli 1 
played one of my most merry tunes, and thl 
procured me not only a lodging, but subsitteM 
for the next day. 1 once or twice attempted V 
play for people of fashion ; but tbey always though) 
my performance odious, and never rewarded m 
even with a trifle. This was to me the mw 
extraordinary, as whenever I used in better daf 
to play for com puny, when playing ww 
music never failed to * 
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>ture8, and the ladies especially; but as it 
w my only means, it was received with 
)t; a proof how ready the world is to 
te those talents by which a man is sup- 

lis manner I proceeded to Paris, with no 
but just to look about me, and then to 
yard. The people of Paris are much 
3f strangers that have money than of those 
ve wit. As I could not boast much of 
I was no great favourite. After walking 
he town four or five days, and seeing the 
I of the best houses, I was preparing to 
iiis retreat of venal hospitality; when, 
through one of the principal streets, whom 
I meet but our cousin, to whom you first 
tended me ! This meeting was very agree- 

me, and I believe not displeasing to him. 
pired into the nature of my journey to 
Lod informed me of his own business there, 
was to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, 
tiques of all kinds for a gentleman in 
3, who had just stepped into taste and 
irtune. I was the more surprised at seeing 
usin pitched upon for this office, as he 

had often assured me he knew nothing 

matter. Upon asking how he had been 
the art of a cognoscento so very suddenly, 
red me that nothing was more easy. The 

secret consisted in a strict adherence to 
Jes : the one, always to observe that the 

might have been better if the painter had 
more pains ; and the other, to praise the 
of Pietro Perugino. 



I 
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PICTURES AND TASTE 

My wife and daughters, happening to re( 
viEit at neighbour Flamborough's, found that 1 
had lately got their picturce drawn by a li 
who travelled the country and took likeneM 
liiteen thillings a head. Ae this family and 
had long a sort of riralry in point of laatt 
spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upc 
and, notwithstanding all I cooSd eny, and 1 
much, it was rcBolved that WB should hw 
pictures done too. Having therefore engage 
limner (for what could I do ?) our nextdelibe 
was to shew the superiority of obi- taaie in thi 
tudes. As for our neighbour's family, thei* 
sever of them, and they were drawn whh 
oranges — a thing quite out of taste, no varii 
life, no composition in the world. We desti 
have something in a brighter style, and after 
debates, at length came to a unanimous resa 
of being drawn together, in one large hiM 
family-piece. This would be cheaper, sine 
frame would serre for all, and it would be infi 
more genteel; for all families of any taste 
now drawn in the same manner. As we di 
immediately recollect an historical subject i« I 
we were contented each with being drin 
independent hiatorical figures. My wifc deti 
be represented as Venus, and the p;unte( 
lequested not to be loo frugal of his dUmoi 
her stomacher and hair. Her two little on« 
to be as Cupids by her side ; while I, ii 
iind bande, was to present her with t~ 
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histonian controversy. Olivia would be 
as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank of flowers, 
[ in a green Joseph, richly laced with gold, 
whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a 
rdess, with as many sheep as the painter 
pot in for nothing; and Moses was to be 
i out with a hat and white feather. 
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EDMUND BURKE 

(1729-1797) 

A GREAT IMPERIALIST 

My hold of the Colonies is in the close afl 
which grows from common names, from k 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal proti 
These are ties which, though light as air, 
strong as links of iron. Let the Colonists ; 
keep the idea of their civil rights associate 
your Government ; — they will cling and graj 
you ; and no force under heaven will be of 
to tear them from their allegiance. As long 
have the wisdom to keep the sovereign autho 
this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wt 
the chosen race and sons of England ^ 
freedom, they will turn their faces towardi 
The more they multiply, the more friends y< 
have ; the more ardently they love libert; 
more perfect will be their obedience. Slavei 
can have anywhere. It is a weed that gr< 
every soil. They may have it from Spain 
may have it from Prussia. But until you b 
lost to all feeling of your true interest and 
natural dignity, freedom they can have firon 
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1. This is the commodity of price of which 
ive the mcmopoly: It is the spirit of the 
1 Constitution, which, infused through the 

mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
every part of the empire, even down to the 
It member. 

not the same virtue which does everything 
here in England ? Do you imagine then, 

is the Land Tax Act which raises your 
! ? that it is the annual vote in the Ck)mmittee 
>ly which gives you your army ? or that it is 
itiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and 
ne ? No ! surely no ! It is the love of the 
; it is their attachment to their government, 
le sense of the deep stake they have in such 
>U8 institution — ^which gives you your army 
nir navy, and infuses into both that liberal 
ice, without which your army would be a 
ibble and your navy nothing but rotten 

thu, I know well enough, will sound wild 
imerical to the profane herd of those vulgar 
echanical politicians, who have no place 
us ; a sort of people who think that nothing 
but what is gross and material; and who 
re, ^r firom being qualified to be directors of 
at movement of empire, are not fit to turn a 
In the machine. But to men truly initiated 
ightly taught, these ruling and master 
les, which in the opinion of such men as I 
lentioned, have no substantial existence, are 
h everything, and all in all. Magnanimity 
ticks is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a 
empire and little minds go ill together. If 
conscious of our station and glow with zeal 



w 

^^ selves, 
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ices as becomes our BituatioD and o^ 
ought to auspicate all our pul 
proceedings on America with the old wamiDg 
the church, Surium corda ! We ought to clelj 
our minds to the greatness of that trust to whl 
the order of Providence has called us. By adn 
ing to the dignity of this high calling, our ancM 
have turned a savage wilderness into a gloti 
empire ; and have made the most extensive, i 
,^e only honourable conquests, not by destrojril 
by promoting the wealth, the number, I 
'liappiness, of the human race. 



SPECULATION AND PRACTICE 



^H empi 

Kr 

I '■ 

I It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong i 

their feelings concerning public misconduct ; j 
rare to be right in their speculation upon the cad 
of it. I have constantly observed that the gen^ 
ality of people are fiity years, at least, behindhii 
in their politicks. There are but very few wj 
are capable of comparing and digesting what pul 
before their eyes at different times aod occasioUi 
iia to form the whole into a distinct system. I 
in books everything is settled for them, without I 
exertion of any considerable diligence or sagsdl 
For which reason men are wise with but li^ 
reflexion, and good with little self-denial, in y 
buGinesB of all times except their own. We \ 
very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges! 
the U'ansactions of past ages ; where no pa«l 
deceive, and where the whole train of circumalaii" 
from the trifling cause to the tragical evau,.i| 
'" orderly series before u " 
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izans of departed tyranny ; and to be a Whig 

the business of an hundred years ago is very 

sistent with every advantage of present servility. 

is retrospective wisdom and historical patriotism 

things of wonderful convenience; and serve 

iiirably to reconcile the old quarrel between 

jeculation and practice. Many a stern republican, 

Iter gorging himself with a full feast of admiration 

if the Grecian commonwealths and of our true 

Saxon constitution, and discharging all the splendid 

bile of his virtuous indignation on King John and 

King James, sits down perfectly satisfied to the 

coarsest work and homeliest job of the day he lives 

io. I believe there was no professed admirer of 

Henry the Eighth among the instruments of the 

lait King James ; nor in the court of Henry the 

Eighth was there, I dare say, to be found a single 

adfocate for the fevourites of Richard the Second. 



THE DUTY OF TAKING SIDES 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism which 
ays that **the man who lives wholly detached 
iom others must be either an angel or a devil." ^ 
When I see in any of these detached gentlemen of 
wr times the angelic purity, power, and beneficence, 
[ shall admit them to be angels. In the mean 
ime we are born only to be men. We shall do 
sough if we form ourselves to be good ones. It 
B therefore our business carefully to cultivate in 
m minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour and 
latority, every sort of generous and honest feeling 
bat belongs to our nature. To bring the disposi- 

^ Cf. Cowley, p. io6. 



^ 
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lovely in private life into the serti 
and conduci: of the commonwealth ; bo to 
patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen. Ti 
cultivate friendships, and to incur enmities. T 
have both strong, but both selected j 
to be placable ; in the other, imniot 
mode! our principles to our duties and ( 
To be fully persuaded that all virtue which 
impracticable is spurious ; and rather to run t 
ristjue of falling into faults in a course which Ici 
us to act with elfect and energy, than to loiter i 
our days without blame, and without use. PubB 
life is a situation of power and energy ; he trcspuN 
against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as < 
as he that goes over to the enemy. 

I HIS SON'S DEATH 

The storm has gone over me, and I lie Hke 
of those old oaks which the late hurricane 
scattered about me. I urn stripped of all 
honours; I am torn up by the roots, and lie pro«trat 
on the earth. There, and prostrate there, I rmi 
unfeignedly recognise the divine justice, and i 
some degree submit myself to it. But whilst 
humble myself before God, I do not know th»t 
is forHdden to repel the attacks of unjust si 
inconsiderate men. The patience of Job 
proverbial. After some of the convulsive struggle 
of our irritable nature, he submitted himself, in 
repented in dust and ashes. But even so, I do oK 
And him blamed for reprehending, and with 
siderable degree of verbal asperity, those ill'__. 
neighbours of his who visited his dunghill to rwJ 
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iif political^ and economical lectures on his 

rrjm I am alone. I have none to meet my 

oies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly 

nre myself, if in this hard season I would give 

!ck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 

A honour in the world. This is the appetite 

nt of a iew It is a luxury ; it is a privilege ; it 

I an indulgence for those who are at their ease. 

ktt we are all of us made to shun disgrace, as we 

re made to shrink from pain, and poverty, and 

tisease. It is an instinct; and under the direction 

f reason, instinct is always in the right. I live 

n inverted order ; they who ought to have 

Bcceeded me are gone before me ; they who should 

«ve been to me as posterity, are in the place of 

ncestors. I owe to the dearest relation — which 

wr must subsist in memory — that act of piety 

fhkh he would have performed to me ; I owe it 

him to shew, that he was not descended, as the 

Duke of Bedford would have it, from an unworthy 

iimt. 
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WILLIAM COWPEII 
(1731-18 

AN APPARITION OF MILTON 




^^H Wh4t would you give to have such a dream a 
^^^P Milton, as I had a week since '. I dreamed < 
^^H being in n house in the city and with much t 
pany, looking towards the Jower end of the I 
from the upper end of it, I descried a figure w 
I immediately knew to be Milton's. He wm 
gravely but very neatly attired in the &ehion ol 
day, and had a countenance which filled me 
those feelings that an aFectionate child has i 
beloved father. My first thought was wo 
where he could have been concealed bo mnny yi 
my second, a transport of joy to find him still bI 
my third, another transport to find myself ir 
company ; and my fourth, a resolution to II 
him, I did so, and he received me with a ( 
placence, in wliich I saw equal sweetneu 
dignity. I spuke of his Paradise Lost as t 
man muat who is worthy to speak of it at all, 
told him a long story of the manner in whii 
affected me when I first discovered it, being ai 
time a Bchoolboy. He answered me I 
I and a gentle inclina ' 
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ped my hand affectioziately, and with a smile 

charmed me, said, "Well, you for your part 

do well also ; " at last recollecting his great 

, (for I understood him to be two hundred 

rs old,) I feared that I might fatigue him by 

ich talking, I took my leave, and he took his, 

iith an air of the most perfect good breeding. 

His person, his features, his manner, were all so 

ferfecdy characteristic, that I am persuaded an 

qiparition of him could not represent him more 

completely. 



JOHNSON ON MILTON 

I have been well entertained with Johnson's 
biography, for which I thank you ; with one 
eicepdon, and that a swinging one, I think he^^has 

amtted himself with his usual good sense and 
idency. His treatment of Milton is unmerciful 
to the last degree. A pensioner is not likely to 
•pare a republican, and the Doctor, in order, I 
•mose, to convince his royal patron of the sincerity 
of his monarchical principles, has belaboured that 
great poet's character with the most industrious 
craelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the 
ihadow of one good quality. Churlishness in his 
private life, and a rancorous hatred of everything 
'royal in his public, are the two colours with which 
he haa smeared all the canvas. If he had any 
virtues, they are not to be found in the Doctor's 
pictiire of him, and it is well for Milton that some 
loumess in his temper is the only vice with which 
hu memory has been charged ; it is evident enough 
that if his biographer could have discovered more, 
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fe wokM MX fazve qtared hioi. AiapoM,liei 
Dc«Hllin wiA anratjaua^ and hujM 
HK or two of dr BMt bcaosiful featben out of! 
MiMc'i ma^ lad tno^iital tbmt under bia I 
taot. He bm pwird KatencF of condcnnil 
ifoo Lyddu, Md kn taken occasion, fiom ] 
. hji ■ini-g poeai, to expote to ridicule («4i^ 
iadcrd rirtiriiUf encogh) ibe childish prnilc4 
of pMtonl cnsqwdDOM, u if Lycidai wu^ 
prouxype and pattern of titan all. The lirdl 
of tbe dncripboD, the sweetness of the numl 
tlK rhwical •pint of antitjiuty that prcvaili ill 
ff) for notlnng. I am conrioced, by the M 
that he bat ao ear for poetical numberi, or tU 
wai ttopped by prejudice a^ast the harmonj 
MUtoJt, Wa» there ctct anything so delink 
aa the music of the Partu&ie Lost ■ It \t tike) 
of a fine organ ; has the fullest and the deq 
tones of majesty, with all the softness and elegi 
of the Dori^) flute ; variety without end, and n 
e(]ualled, unless pcrhape by Virgil. Yet tbe Dol 
has little or nothing to say upon this copious tba 
but talks something about the unliLnets of 
English language for blank »erse, and how ap 
is, in the mouth of some readers, to degenerate i 
declamation. Oh! I could thrash his old ja| 

I tilt I made his pension jingle in his pocket*. ' 
Beec 
or 1 



TIME WAS 



is old jM 
Jtet^J 



iiion be as retired as it may, thrt 
) want of playthings and avocations, nor n 
gaeed to seek them in thii world of ours. Biuifl 
fat wh.-il presents itself to us under that impoi 
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karacter, will find us out, even in the stillest retreat, 

id plead its importaDce, however trivial in reality, 

I a just demand upon our attention. It is 

(oadenul how, by means of such real or seeming 

my time is stolen away. I have just 

to observe that time is short, and by the time 

baTe made the observation, time is gone. I have 

Amdered in former days at the patience of the 

AntediluYian world ; that they could endure a life 

diDoat millenary, with so little variety as seems to 

bave fallen to their share. It is probable that they 

bad much fewer employments than we. Their 

iffiura lay in a narrower compass; their libraries 

indifierently furnished ; philosophical researches 

carried on with much less industry and acute- 

of penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not 

invented. How then could seven or eight 

hundred years of life be supportable? I have 

aikcd this question formerly, and been at a loss to 

resolve it; but I think I can answer it now. I 

will suppose myself bom a thousand years before 

Noah was bom or thought of. I rise with the 

mn ; I worship ; I prepare my breakfast ; I swallow 

a bucket of goat's milk, and a dozen good sizeable 

cakes. I fasten a new string to my bow, and my 

youngest boy, a lad of about thirty years of age, 

having played with my arrows till he has stript off 

ill the feathers, I find myself obliged to repair 

them. The morning is thus spent in preparing for 

the chase, and it is become necessary that I should 

dine. I dig up my roots ; I wash them ; I boil 

them ; I find them not done enough, I boil them 

igain ; my wife is angry ; we dispute ; we settle 

the point ; but in the mean time the fire goes 

OQt, and must be kindled again. All this is very 
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amusing. I hunt ; I bring home the prey 
the skin of it I mend an old coat, or 1 make 
one. By this time the day is far spent ; 
myaelf fatigued, and retire to rest, Thui 
with tilling the ground and cntirtg the fnii 
hunting, and walking, and running, and a 
old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, 
suppose an inhabitant of the primaeval w( 
much occupied ae to sigh over the shortnew ■ 
and to find at the end of many centuries th 
had all elipt through his fingers and were 
away like a shadow. What wonder then 
who live in a day of so much gieaier refit 
when there is so much more to be wantt 
wished, and to be enjoyed, should feel mysi 
and then ]iinched in point of opponimity, 
some loss for leisure to fill four sides of i 
like this i Thus, however, it is, aed if the 
gentlemen to whom I have referred, and thei 
plaints of the disproportion of time to the oc 
they had for it, will not serve me as an ex 
must even plead guilty, and confess that I at 
in hasie, when I have no good reason for bei 



A CANDIDATE FOR PARLIAM 

As, when the sea is uncommonly agilat 
water finds itB way into creeks and holes of 
which in its calmer state K never reaches, 
the effect of these turbulent times 
even at Orchard-side, where in general we 
undisturbed by the political element, as shrin 
cockles that have been accidentally depos 
' " * beyond the water mark, by th 
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ashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday 
iter dinner, the two ladies and myself, very com- 
omtdljt and without the least apprehension of any 
ich intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, 
le other netting, and the gentleman winding 
vorated, when to our unspeakable surprise a mob 
ippeared before the window; a smart rap was 
leard at the door, the boys halloo'd, and the maid 
umounced Mr. Grenville. Puss was unfortunately 
et out of her box, so that the candidate, with all 
iua good friends at his heels, was refused admittance 
It the grand entry, and referred to the back door, 
u the only possible way of approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 

afironts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at 

a window, than be absolutely excluded. In a 

minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were 

fiUed. Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook 

me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that 

was extremely seducing. As soon as he and as 

many more as could find chairs were seated, he 

began to open the intent of his visit. I told 

him I had no vote, for which he readily gave 

me credit. I assured him I had no influence, 

which he was not equally inclined to believe, and 

the less, no doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the 

drapier, addressing himself to me at this moment, 

informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing 

that I could not be possessed of such a treasure 

without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my first 

assertion by saying that if I had any, I was utterly 

at a loss to imagine where it could be or wherein 

it consisted. Thus ended the conference, Mr. 

Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed 

the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise the 
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maid in the kitchen, and aeemed upon the whoki 
most loTing, kissing^ kind-hearted gcndeman. He 
is Tery yoongy genteel, and handaonie. He hMi 
pair of Tery good eyes in his head, which, not hatg \ 
sufficient, as it shoidd seem, for the many nice ad 
difficult purposes of a senator, he has a third aK 
which he wore suspended by a ribband from )k 
buttonhole. The boys halloo'd, the dogs barked, 
Puss scampered, the hero, with his long train rf 
obsequious followers, withdrew. We made ow* 
selves Tery merry with the adTenture, and in a 
short time settlcxl into our former tranquillitj, 
never probably to be thus interrupted more. 
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EDWARD GIBBON 

(1737--1794) 

PLEASURES OF A LITERARY 
LIFE 

^ted with the affectation of men of letters 
iplain that they have renounced a substance 
idow; and that their fame (which some- 
no insupportable weight), affords a poor 
ition for envy, censure, and persecution, 
experience, at least, has taught me a very 
lesson. Twenty happy years have been 
by the labour of my history; and its 
.as given me a name, a rank, a character in 
d, to which I should not otherwise have 
itled. The freedom of my writings has 
revoked an implacable tribe ; but as I was 
a the stings, I was soon accustomed to 
ing of the hornets. My nerves are not 
jly alive, and my literary temper is so 
Tamed, that I am less sensible of pain than 
ire. The rational pride of an author may 
ded rather than flattered by vague indis- 
i praise ; but he cannot, he should not, be 
Qt to the fair testimonies of private and 
steem. Even his moral sympathy may be 
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gratilled by the idea that now, in the preKIil' 
he is imparting some degree of amusement oiV 
ledge to his friends in a distant land ; thatw 
his mind will be familiar to the grand-child 
those who are yet unborn. I cannot boast 
friendship or favour of princes ; the patron 
English literature has long since been derol 
OUT booksellers, and the measure of their Ut 
is the least ambiguous test of our commoo i 
Perhaps the golden mediocrity of my form 
contributed to fortify my application. 

The present is a fleeting moment, the pai 
niore ; and our prospect of futurity it da 
doubtful. This day may possibly be my la 
the laws of probability, so true in geni 
fallacious in particular, stilt allow me about 
years. I shall soon enter into the period wl 
the most agreeable of his long life, was aele 
the judgment and experience of the sage Foi 
. His choice is approved by the eloquent hist 
nature, who fixes our moral happineei to the 
season in which our passions are supposed 
calmed, our duties fulfilled, our ambitioD t 
our fame and fortune established on a soli 
In private conversation, that great and amia 
added the weight of his own experience ; i 
autumnal felicity might be exemplified in t 
of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men of 
1 am far more inclined to embrace than to 
this comfortable doctrine. I will not sup] 
premature decay of the mind or body j bul 
reluctantly observe that two causes, the abbi 
of time, and the failure of hope, will aim 
with a browner shade the evening of life. 
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JAMES BOSWELL 

(1740-1795) 

NTRODUCTION TO JOHNSON 

on Monday the i6th of May, when I was 
1 Mr. Davies's back parlour, after having 
fa with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson 
edly came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies 
^rceived him through the glass-door in the 
which we were sitting, advancing towards 
innounced his awful approach to me, some- 
the manner of an actor in the part of 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appear- 
his father's ghost, "Look, my lord, it 
I found that I had a very perfect idea of 
I figure from the portrait of him painted 
)hua Reynolds, soon after he had published 
>nary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy- 
eep meditation ; which was the first picture 
did for him. Mr. Davies mentioned my 
d respectfully introduced me to him. I 
I agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice 
e Scotch, of which I had heard much, I 
Navies, "Don't tell where I come from." 
Icotland," cried Davies, roguishly. " Mr. 
' said I, " I do indeed come from Scot- 
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land, but I cannot help it." I am willbg i 
myself chat I meant this as light pleasantry ti 
and conciliate him, and not as a humiliadnf 
ment at the expense of my country. But I 
that might he, this speech was somewhat m 
for with that quickness of wit for which he 
remarkable, he seized the expression "coo 
Scotland," which I used in the tence of b 
that country ; and as if I had said that I ha 
away from it, or left it, retorted, " Thai, ar, 
is what a very great many of your couat 
cannot help." This stroke stunned tnc . 
dea! ; and when we had sat dowD, I felt 
not a little embarrassed, and apprehenaite i 
might come next. He then addressed hin 
Davies : " What do you think of Garrick 
has refused me an order for the play fo 
Williams, because he knows the house will 
and that an order would be worth three ihi 
Eager to take any opening to get into con» 
with him, I ventured to say, " O sir, I canm 
Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to y 
" Sir," said he, with a stern look, " I have 
David Garrick longer than you have done 
know no right you have to talk 10 me 
subject." Perhaps I deserved this check 
was rather presumptuous in me, an entire » 
to express any doubt of the justice of his 1 
version upon his old acquaintance nod pt 
now felt myself much monilied, and began 1 
that the hope which I had long indulged of 
ing his acquaintance was blasted. And ii 
had not my ardour been uncommonly Mro 
my resolution uncommonly perseverim^ sf -^ 
reception might have deterred me i 
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iking any further attempts. Fortunately, bow- 
er, I remained upon the field not wholly dis- 
fnfited ; and was soon rewarded by hearing some 
'his conversation. 



THE HOPEFULNESS OF LIFE 

• I profess myself to have ever entertained a pro- 
l»nd veneration for the astonishing force and 
fhracity of mind which the Rambler exhibits. 
That Johnson had penetration enough to see, and 
would not disguise, the general misery of 
in this state of being, may have given rise to 
Ihe superficial notion of his being too stem a philo- 
appher. But men of reflection will be sensible that 
)be has given a true representation of human exist- 
CDce, and that he has, at the same time, with a 
generous benevolence displayed every consolation 
\ vfaich our state affords us ; not only those arising 
from the hopes of futurity, but such as may be 
attained in the immediate progress through life. 
He has not depressed the soul to despondency and 
indifierence. He has every where inculcated study, 
bbour, and exertion. Nay, he has shewn, in a 
Tery odious light, a man whose practice is to go 
abcmt darkening the views of others, by perpetual 
complaints of evil, and awakening those considera- 
tions of danger and distress, which are, for the 
most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. 
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FRIENDSHIP THE WINE OF LI 

1 have often thought that, as longevity k ge 
desired, and ! believe generally expected, it 
be wise to be continually adding to the ana 
our friends, that the loss of some may be si 
by others. Friendship, " the wine of life," i 
like a well-stocked cellar, be thus contimu 
newed; and it is consolatory to think that, a] 
we can seldom add what will equal the p 
Jint-grdiallii of our youth, yet friendship b 
insensibly old in much less time than is con 
imagined, and not many years are required ti 
it very mellow and pleasant. (Varmth w 
doubt, make a considerable difFerence. b 
affectionate temper and bright fancy will coa 
great deal sooner than those who are cold as 

The proposition which I have now endea 
to illustrate was, at a subsequent period of 1 
the opinion of Johnson himself. He said 
Joshua Reynolds, " If a man does not nal 
acquaintance as he advances through lite^ 1 
Eoon find himself left alone. A man, Sii, 
keep his friendship ia comliial repiiir." 
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LETTERS OF JUNIUS 

(1769) 

TO THE KING 

have still an honourable part to act. The 
ions of your subjects may still be recovered, 
efore you subdue their hearts, you must gain 
>le victory over your own. Discard, those 
personal resentments which have too long 
cd your public conduct. Pardon this man ^ 
mainder of his punishment ; and if resentment 
irevails, make it — what it should have been 
jince — an act not of mercy, but of contempt, 
rill soon fall back into his natural station — a 

senator, and hardly supporting the weekly 
ence of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 

would leave him on the surface, neglected 
mremoved; it is only the tempest that lifts 
from his place. 

ithout consulting your minister, call together 
whole council. Let it appear to the public 
^ou can determine and act for yourself. Come 
ird to your people; lay aside the wretched 
ilities of a king, and speak to your subjects 

the spirit of a man, and in the language of 
1 John Wilkes. 



ft 
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i gentlenian. Tell them you have bee 
deceived; the acknowledgment will be no 
but rather an honour to your understanding, 
them you are determined to remore every cause ■ 
compjaist against your government ; that you oi 
give your conlidesce to no man that does a 
possess the confidence of your subjects 
it to themselves to determine, by their conduct a 
a future election, whether or not it be in re " 
the general sense of the nation, that their ri 
have been atlwirarily invaded by the present F 
of Commons, and the constitution betrayed, 
will then do justice to their representatives and II 
themselves, ' 

These sentiments. Sir, and the style they iit 
conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, becsw 
they are new to you. Accustomed to the laogwjf 
of courtiers, you measure their affections by the 
vehemence of their expressions : and when iM 
only praise you indirectly, you admire thaf 
sincerity. But this is not a time to trifie wiiK 
your fortune. They deceive you. Sir, who ifft 
you that you have many friends whose aflectioM 
are founded upon a principle of personal attachiMut- 
The first foundation of friendEhip is not the powtfi 
of conferring benefits, but the equality with wlwll 
they are received, and may be returned. The 
fortune which made you a king, forbade you KI 
have a friend ; it is a law of nature, which cannot 
be violated with impunity. The mistaken prince 
who looks for friendship will find a favourite, and 
in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house dt 

Hanover, not from a vain preference of one femily 

another, but from a conviction that the establish* 
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of that family was necessary to the support of 
civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a 
iple of allegiance equally solid and rational ; 
>r Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of 
• Majesty's encouragement. We cannot long 
eluded by nominal distinctions. The name of 
rt of itself is only contemptible : armed with 
overeign authority, their principles are formid- 
The prince who imitates their conduct 
Id be warned by their example ; and while he 
es himself upon the security of his title to the 
n, should remember that as it was acquired by 
'esolution, it may be lost by another. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS 
(1763-1855) 

THE RELATIVITY OP MORALS ^ ; 

i 

Laws create a habit of self-restraint, not otij kf j 
the influence of fiear, hot by regiihtiii^ in its exerdK] 
the pasBOO of retenge. If they offerawe die kd\ 
by the prospect of a ponishnient certun and vfl* | 
defined, they console the injured by the iaBitiom 
of that puni^unent ; and as the infliction is a pofaEe 
act, it excites and entails no enmity. The lawiflV 
offended ; and the conununity for its own sake puiMl 
and OTertakes the offender ; often without the CSi* [ 
currence of the suflerer, somedmes against his widtt 

Now those who were not bom, like oursdvc% li' 
such advantages, we should surely rather pity te 1 
hate; and when at length they venture to tM 
against their rulers, we should lament, not woDikr j 
at their excesses; remembering that nations Jffj 
naturally patient and long-suftering, and seldo0 
rise in rebellion till they are so degraded by a lisl 
government as to be almost incapable of a good oBt 

Nor should we require from those who are in a> 
earlier stage of society what belongs to a Isier* 
They are only where we once were; and wfcf; 

^ Qff Martlnean, p. t^^, 

i 
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I them in derision? It is their business to 
ivate the inferior arts before they think of the 
e refined ; and in many of the last what are we 
1 nation, when compared to others that have 
ed away? Unfortunately it is too much the 
tice of governments to nurse and keep alive in 

governed their national prejudices. It with- 
V8 their attention from what is passing at home, 

makes them better tools in the hands of 
bition. Hence next-door neighbours are held 
to us from our childhood as natural enemies ; 
we are urged on like curs to worry each other. 
Q like manner we should learn to be just to 
viduals. Who can say, " In such circumstances 
kould have done otherwise " ? Who, did he 
reflect by what slow gradations, often by how 
y strange occurrences, we are led astray ; with 
' much reluctance, how much agony, how many 
rts to escape, how many self- accusations, how 
y sighs, how many tears — Who, did he but 
ct for a moment, would have the heart to cast 
one ? Are we not also unjust to ourselves ; 
are not the best among us the most so ? Many 
jod deed is done by us and forgotten. Our 
ivolent feelings are indulged, and we think no 
e of it. But is it so when we err ? And 
n we wrong another and cannot redress the 
ng, where are we then ? Yet so it is and so 
loubt it should be, to urge us on without ceasing, 
tiis place of trial and discipline. 

From good to better and to better still, 

tunately these things are known to Him from 
)m no secrets are hidden ; and let us rest in the 
trance that His judgments are not as ours are. 
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FRANCES BURNEY 

(1752-1840) 



His opening had struck me with the hightA 
odmimuoD of his powers, from the eloquence, tit 
imaginatioii, the tire, the diversity of expre»iiM| 
and the ready dow of language, with which kt 
seemed gifted, in a moGt superior manner, for an 
and every purpose to which rhetoric could \aL 
And when he came to his two narratives, when h( 
related the particulars of those dreadful murders, he 
interested, he engaged, he at last overpowered IMJ' 
I felt my cause lost, I could hardly keep on mj' 
Beat. My eyes dreaded a single glance lowanJI 
a man so accused as Mr. Hastings ; I wanted w 
sink on the floor, that they might be saved « 
painful a sight. I had no hope that he cooU 
clear himself; not another wish in his hiag 
remained. But when from this narration Ht. 

Iurke proceeded to his own commeots and 
jCUmalion — when the charges of rapacity, cnidtfi 
kUiny, were general, and made with all tht 
bnce of persooal detestacion, and cont' 
Kvated without any further fact or illi 
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there appeared more of study than of truth, 
of inYective than of justice ; and in a very 
>rt time I began to lift up my head, my seat was 
longer uneasy, my eyes were indifferent which 
they looked, or what object caught them ; and 
vtt I was myself aware of the declension of Mr. 
ie*8 powers over my feelings, I found myself a 
^kre sfictSLtor in a public place, and looking all 
^VMiQd me, with my opera-glass in my hand. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT 

(1762-1835) 

HAWKLEY HANGER 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane; 
indeed we had been coming gently and gener> 
up hill for a good while. The lane was bct» 
highish banks and pretty high stuff growing OD 
banks, so that we could see no distance from 
and could receive not the smallest hint of 1 
was so near at hand. The lane had a litde 1 
towards the end ; so that out we came, all i 
moment, at the very edge of the hanger! i 
never in all my life was I so surprised and 
delighted ! I pulled up my horse and sat 
looked ; and it was like looking from the top 
castle down into the sea, except that the valley 
land and not water. I looked at my servant M 
what effect this unexpected sight had upon I 
His surprise was as great as mine, though he 
been bred amongst the North Hampshire 1 
Those who had so strenuously dwelt on the 
and dangers of this route had said not a word a 
the beauties, the matchless beauties of the scei 
These hangers are woods on the sides of very 
hills. The trees and underwood hang in some 
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px>iiiKl, instead of standing on it. Hence 
ace» are called Hangers. 

however, are not to have such beautiful 
I this without some trouble. We had had 
w ; but we had to go down the hanger. We 
eed some roads to get along as we could 
tls; but we had to get down the hanger 
The horses took the lead, and crept down 
pen their feet and pardy upon their hocks. 
xre got to the bottom, I bid my man, when 
lid go back to Uphusband, tell the people 
lat Ashmansworth Lane is not the worst 
f road in the world. 



NATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

«(rent a little out of the way to go to a place 
he Bourne^ which lies in the heath at about 

from Famham. It is a winding narrow 
down which^ during the wet season of the 
here runs a stream beginning at the Holt 
and emptying itself into the IVey just below 
?ark, which was the seat of Sir WilRam 
when Swift was residing with him. We 
) this Bourne in order that I might show my 

8pot where I received the rudiments of my 
Ml. There is a litde hop-garden in which 
to work when from eight to ten years old ; 
hich I have scores of times run to follow the 
, leaving the hoe to do the best that it could 
•oy the weeds ; but the most interesting thing 
and'hill which goes from a part of the heath 
o the rivulet. As a due mixture of pleasure 
>i]^ I, with two brothers, used occasionally 
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I lo Ai fm t ounchca, as ihc lawyers call it, u 41 

1 nad-UlL Onr cErcnion waa this : we wti u] 

9 t0 dK tDp of the iull, wUch was stet^r tloti i 

I roof of abouKt one nsetl to draw hU anni on' 

I die deevet of hii onock-^ock, and lay him 

I down with his arms b; his sides ; and iha 1 

odien, one ai bead and the other at ieet, kM (i 

ndlingdowa the bUI like 3 barrel or a logof wo< 

By the time he got to the bottom, bis hail, ej 

care, Qose, and mouth were ail full of thii lo 

sand ; then the oihecs took their turn, and U n 

roll, there was a monstrous spell of laughter. 

had often told my sons of this while they • 

very little, aod I now took one of them to i« ' 

spot. But that was not all. This was the i 

where I was receiving my tJucaiion j and (lull 

the sort of education ; aod I am perfectly satid 

that if I bad cot received such an educatioO 

something very much like it ; that if I had I 

brought up a milksop, with a nursery-maid ( 

lastingly at my heels ; I should have been it 

day as great a fool, as ioeilicicot a moral, U 

of those frivolous idiots that are turned out I 

Winchester aod Westminster School, or f 

any of those dens of dunces called Coliegt* 

Universities, It is impossible to say how miu 

; owe 10 that sand-hi!! ; and I went lo return ii 

thanks for the ability which it probably gave ID 

I be one of the greatest terrors, to one of the eW 

L and most powerfiil bodies of knarea and fooUi ' 

^^^^ever were perniitted lo aJHict this or any M 

IP 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

(1771-1832) 

TH APPROACHING BY STRAW. 
BREADTHS 

inatics ranged themselves around a large 
able, placing Morton amongst them bound 
pkesy in such a manner as to be opposite to 
ck which was to strike his knell. Food 
iced before them, of which they offered 
itended victim a share ; but, it will readily 
Bved, he had little appetite. When this 
noved, the party resumed their devotions, 
ar, whose fierce zeal did not perhaps exclude 
eKngs of doubt and compunction, began to 
Jate in prayer, as if to wring from the Deity 
that the bloody sacrifice they proposed was 
ftable service. The eyes and ears of his 
"Were anxiously strained as if to gain some 
'JBOund, which might be converted or wrested 
ype of approbation, and ever and anon dark 
irere turned on the dial-plate of the time- 
) watch its progress towards the moment of 
00. 

ton's eye frequently took the same course, 
He sad reflection that there appeared no 
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possibility of his life being expanded bcytu 
narrow segment which the index had yet to 
on the circle unci! it arrived at the facil 
Faith in his religion, with a constant uny 
principle of honour and the sense of M 
innocence, enabled him to pass throug 
dreadful interval with leas agitation til 
himself could have expected, had the si 
been prophesied to him. Yet there was a ' 
that eager and aaimadng sense of right 
supported him in similar circumstances, « 
the power of Claverhouse. Thee he was cc 
that amid the spectators were many wh 
lamentiiig hie condition and some who ap 
his conduct. But now, among these pa 
and ferocious zealots, whose hardened hro' 
Boon to be bent, not merely with indifEere 
with triumph, upon his execution ; without 
to speak a kindly word, or give a ]ook c 
sympathy or encouragement, — awaiting 
sword destined to slay him crept out 
scabbard gradually, and as it were by 
breadths, and condemned to drink the b 
of death drop by drop, — it is no wonder 
feelings were less composed than they had 
any former occasion of danger. His 
executioners, as he gazed around them, K 
alter their forms and features, like spectl 
feverish dream ; their ligures became lu] 
their laces more disturbed ; and a* an 
imagination predominated over the realiuc 
his eyes received, he could have thought 
surrounded rather by a band of demons 
human beings ; the wails seemed to, lia 
blood, and the light tick of the (' 
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th such loud painful distinctness, as if 
were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on 
nerve of the organ. 

mh pain that he felt his mind wavering 
the brink between this and the future 
lie made a strong effort to compose 
devotional exercises, and unequal during 
1 strife of nature to arrange his own 
nto suitable expressions, he had in- 
recourse to the petition for deliverance 
imposure of spirit which is to be found 
jk of Common Prayer of the Church 
d. Macbriar, whose family were of 
asion, instantly recognised the words, 
f unfortunate prisoner pronounced half 

lacked but this," he said, his pale cheek 
ith resentment, "to root out my carnal 
to see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist, 
)ught the camp under the disguise of an 
md all, and more than all, that has been 
1 must needs be verity. His blood be 
?ad, the deceiver ! let him go down 
9 with the ill-mumbled mass which he 
yer-book in his right hand ! '* 
* up my song against him ! " exclaimed 
. ** As the sun went back on the dial 
!8 for intimating the recovery of holy 

so shall it now go forward, that the 
ly be taken away from among the people, 
)venant established in its purity." 
ing to a chair in an attitude of frenzy, in 
iticipate the fatal moment by putting the 
vard ; and several of the party began to 
y their slaughter- weapons for immediate 
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:ution, when Mucklewrath's haad w 
by aoe of his companions. 

" Hist ! " he said—" 1 hear a distant ome.' 
" It is the rushing of the brook over the pthK 

It is the sDUgh of the wind among the brack 
I fiaid another. 

"It is the galloping of horse," said Moi 
himself, his eeoae of hearing rendered acute bf 
dreadiial situation in which he stood — " God 
they may come as my deliverers ! " 

The noiBe approached rapidly and became 
and more distinct. 

"It is horse!" cried Macbriar, "Look 
and descry who they are." 

"The enemy are upon us!" cried one, 
had opened the window in obedience to his on 

A thick trampling and loud voices were I 
immediately round the house. Some rose lo i 
and some to escape ; the doors and window* 
forced at once, and the red coau of the tra 
appeared in the apartment. 

DOMINIE SAMPSON'S CLOTHE! 

The fate of Dominie Sampson would ha»e 
deplorable had it depended upon any one ei 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originali 
for a separation from Lucy Bertram woiHd 
certainly broken his heart, MacMorlan had 
a full account of hia proceedings toward* 
daughter of his patron. The answer was a re« 
from Mannering to know whether the Don 
atili possessed that admirable virtue of 
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e w^ 80 notably distinguished at Elian- 
bcMorlan replied in the afHnnative. 

Sampson know/' said the Colonel's 

*^that X shall want his assistance %q 
id put in order the library of my uncle 
which I have ordered to be sent down 
shall also want him to copy and arrange 
8. Fix his salary at what you think 
Let the poor man be properly dressed, 
any his ypung lady to Woodboume," 
MacMorlan received this mandate wjth 
lut pondered much upon executing that 

which related to newly attiring the 
3minie. He looked at him with a 

eye, and it was but too plain that his 
ments were daily waxing more deplor- 
giye him money, and bid him go and 
iself, would be only giving him the 
taking him ridiculous ; for when such a 
rrived to Mr. Sampson as the purchase 
ments, the additions which he made to 
be by the guidance of his own taste 
ught all the boys of the village after 
ay days. On the other hand, to bripg 
neasure him, and send home his clothes 
hoolboy, would probably give offence. 

MacMorlan resolved to consult Miss 
id request her interference. She assured 
hough she could not pretend to super- 
:ntleman's wardrobe, nothing was more 
;o arrange the Dominie's, 
llangowan," she said, "whenever my 
• thought any part of the Dominie's 
sd renewal, a servant was directed to 
oom by night, for he sleeps as fast as 
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B dormouse, carry off the old vegtmeM, lod lo 
the new one ; nor could any one observe ihlll 
Dominie exhibited the least conecioiuiKn d\ 
change put upon him on Huch occasiooa," 

MacMorkn, in conformity with Mib* BaO 
advice, procured a skilful artiat, who, on lool 
at the Dominie attentively, undertook to raJU 
him two suits of clothes, one black and om t» 
grey, and even engaged that they should lit K 
as wel! at least (so the tailor qualified hii ei 
prisel aa a man of such an out- of- the-ieay h 
could be fitted by merely human needles and liw 
When this fashioner had accomplished hii ti 
and the dresses were brought home, MacMoril 
judiciously resolving to accomplish his purpose 
degrees, withdrew that evening an important | 
of hia dress, and substituted the new article 
raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this p 
totally without notice, he next ventured oa I 
waistcoat, and lastly on the coat. When Si 
metamorphosed, and arrayed for the first time 
his life in a decent dress, they did observe ! 
the Dominie seemed to have some indiKincI 1 
embarrassing consciousness that a change had ta 
place on his outward man. Whenever they i 
served this dubious expression gather upon 
countenance, accompanied with a glance, that 6i 
now upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon 
knees of his breeches, where he probably m 
some antique patching and darning, which, t 
executed with blue thread upon a black gto 
had somewhat the effect of embroidery, 
always took care to turn his attention into i 
other channel, until his garments, " by the ui 
cleaved to their mould." The only n " 
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T known to make on the subject was 
ir of a town like Kippletringan seemed 
unto wearing apparel, for he thought 
oked almost as new as the first day he 
t^hich was when he went to stand trial 
ice as a preacher." 
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JANE AUSTEN i 

{1775-1817) 

AN UNLIKELY HEROINE j 

No one who had pycr seen Catherine MorUq 
her infancy would have aupposed her born to 
heroine. Her situation ia life, the charaCK 
her father and mother, her own person and 
position, were ail equally against her. Her t 
was a clergyman, without being neglected or] 
and a very respectable man, though his name 
Richard, and he had never been handsome. 
had a considerable independence, besides two 
livings, and he was not in the least addictt 
locking up his daughters. Her mother « 
woman of useful plain sense, with a good te< 
and, what is more remarkable, with a good 
stitutioD. She had three sons before Cath 
was born ; and instead of dying in bringio| 
latter into the world, as anybody might el 
she still lived on — lived to have six children ,. 
— to see them growing up around her, and to 1 
excellent health herself. A family of ten chj 
will be always called a fme family, where ihei 
heads, and arms, and legs enough for the n 
but the Morlands had little other n' ' 
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ey were in general very plain, and Catherine, 
any years of her life, as plain as any. She 
s thin awkward figure, a sallow skin without 
yor, dark lank hair, and strong features; so 
iich for her person, and not less unpropitious for 
eroism seemed her mind. She was fond of all 
oys' plays, and greatly preferred cricket, not 
imly to dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments 
f in^cy, nursing a dormouse, feeding a canary 
trdy or watering a rose-bush. Indeed, she had no 
aste for a garden; and if she gathered flowers at 
ill, it was chiefly for the pleasure of mischief, at 
least so it was conjectured from her always pre- 
ening those which she was forbidden to take. 
Such were her propensities ; her abilities were 
{oite as extraordinary. She never could learn or 
nderstand anything before she was taught, and 
lometimes not even then, for she. was often inattent- 
ve and occasionally stupid. Writing and accounts 
ht wa^ taught by her father; French by her 
nother. Her proficiency in either was not re- 
narkable, and she shirked her lessons in both 
vhenever she could. What a strange unaccount- 
lUe character! for with all these 83rmptom8 of 
vofligacy at ten years old, she had neither a bad 
leait nor a bad temper, was seldom stubborn, 
carcely ever quarrelsome,, and very kind to the 
ittle ones, with few interruptions of tyranny. She 
WBBy moreover, noisy and wild, hated confinement 
ibd cleanliness, and loved nothing so well in the 
vorld as rolling down the green slope at the back 
)f the house. 

Such was Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen 
ippearances were mending ; she began to curl her 
hiair and long for balls, her complexion improved. 
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her features were softened by pJumpneSB anil «!« 
her eyes gained more animation, and hci Sj 
more consequence. Her love of din gavewij 
an inclination for finery, and she grew de»n » 
grew sniart ; she had now the pleasure of M 
tinea hearing her father and mother remark at 
personal improvement. " Catherine grows q« 
good-looking girl ; she is almost prelty to-J 
were words which caught her ears now and I 
and how welcome were the sounds ! To 
almoii pretty is an acquisition of higher delis 
a girl who has been looking plain the firn I 
years of her life, than a beauty from her CfadI 

It was not very wonderful that Catherinci 
had by nature nothing heroic about her, ■ 
prefer cricket, base-ball, riding on horse-baci 
running about the country, at the age of fou 
to books, or at least books of informatiaii 
provided that nothing like useful knowledge 
be gained from them, provided they were aU 
and no reflection, she had never any objecti 
books at all. But from fifteen to seventw 
was in training for a heroine ; she read ail 
works as heroines must read to supply 
memories with those quotations which u 
serviceable and so soothing in the vicisaltui 
their eventful lives. 

So fat her improvement was sufficient, t 
many other points she came on exceedingly 
for tliough she could not wiile sonnets, die bl 
herself to read them ; and though there seen 
chance of her throwing a whole party into n 
' by a prelude on the piano-forte of her own 
position, she could listen to other people'i 
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:e with very little fatigue. Her greatest 
cy wa9 in the pencil — she had no notion of 
I — not enough eyen to attempt a sketch of 
er's profile, that she might he detected in 
[go. There she fell miserably short of the 
roic height. At present' she did not know 
a poverty, for she had no lover to portray. 
was not one lord in the neighbourhood ; no, 
sn a baronet. There was not one family 

their acquaintance who had reared and 
ed a boy accidentally found at their door ; 
i young man whose origin was unknown. 
Lther had no ward, and the squire of the 
no children. 

when a young lady is to be a heroine, the 
eness of forty surrounding families cannot 

her. Something must and will happen to 
I hero in her way. 



NOVELS 

II not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic 
> so common with novel writers, of degrad- 

their contemptuous censure, the very per- 
ces to the number of which they are them- 
idding: joining with their greatest enemies 
>wing the harshest epithets on such works, 
arcely ever permitting them to be read by 
ivn heroine, who, if she accidentally take up 
I, is sure to turn over its insipid pages with 
, Alas ! if the heroine of one novel be 
tronised by the heroine of another, from 
can she expect protection and regard ? I 

approve of it. Let us leave it to the 



w 
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i«v!ewers to abuse such elTusions of fancy 
'ir leiaore, and over every new novel to t 
threadbare strains of the trash with which ' 
press ROW groans. Let us not desert one anothB 
we are an injured body. Although our jnH 
tions have afforded more extensive and unaife 
pleasure than those of any other literary corpi 
tion in the world, no species of composidoa lp 
been so much decried. From pride, 
or fashion, our foes are almost as m; 
readers ; and while the abilities of 
hundredth abridger of the History of Eoglui 
or of the man who collects and publishes io 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, I 
Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, lai 
chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by a 
pens, there seems almost a general wish of decT^ 
the capacity and undervaluing the labour of tl 
novelist, and of slighting the performances n" 
have only genius, wit, and taste 

A LESSON IN TASTE 

She knew nothing of drawing — nothing i 
taste ; and she listened with an attention whil 
brought her little profit, for they talked in phr 
which conveyed scarcely any idea to her. Tl 
little which she could understand, howei* 
appeared to contradict the very few notions » 
had entertained on the m;itter before. It Befia 
as if a good view were no longer to be taki 
from the top of a high hill, and that a da 
blue sky was no longer a proof of a line dif 
She was heartily ashamed of hei' ignorance — 
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iplaced ahame. Where people wish to attach, 
rf should always be ignorant. To come with 
irell-infonned mind, is to come with an inability 

administering to the vanity of others, which 
■ensible person would always wish to avoid. 

woman, especially, if she have the misfortune 

knowing any thing, should conceal it as well 

she can. 

The advantages of natural folly in a beautiful 
1 have been already set forth by the capital 
n of a sister author; and to her treatment of 
t subject I will only add, in justice to men. 
It though, to the larger and more trilling part 

the sex, imbecility in females is a great en- 
ncement of their personal charms,^ there is a 
•rtion of them too reasonable, and too well- 
fimned themselves, to desire anything more in 
unan than ignorance. But Catherine did not 
low her own advantages; did not know that 
good -looking girl with an affectionate heart, 
id a very ignorant mind, cannot fail of attracting 

clever young man, unless circumstances are 
uticularly untoward. In the present instance, 
le confessed and lamented her want of knowledge ; 
rdared she would give anything in the world to 
* able to draw ; and a lecture on the picturesque 
miediately followed, in which his instructions 
ere so clear that she soon began to see beauty 

everything admired by him ; and her attention 
as so earnest, that he became perfectly satisfied 
' her having a great deal of natural taste. 

^ Cf. Defoe, p. 119. 
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MRS. ELTON ON UPSTARTS 



live quite i horror of upsCartE. Maplcr Gro<t 
_ ven me a thorough disgust to people of thit 
sort; for there is a family in that neigh bourbool 
who are such an annoyance to my brother ai 
sister from the airs ihey give themselves ! You 
description of Mrs. Churchill made me think d 
them directly. People of the name of TupnuOi 
very lately settled there, and encumbered «itft 
many low connections, but giving themsclie 
immense airs, and expecting to be on a fooiioj 
with the old established families. A year and i 
half is the very utmost that they can have lifO 
at West Haii ; and how they got their fortoai 
nobody knows. They came from Birminghaq 
which is not a place to promise much, you k. 
One has not great hopes from Birmingham 
always say there is something direful in 
sound { but nothing more is positively koown < 
the Tupmans, though a good many thiagii < 
iiBiiure you, are suspected ; and yet by tJia 
manners they evidently think themselves r^D 
even to my brother, Mr. Suckling, who happa 
to be one of their nearest neighbours. Il 
iniinttely too bad. Mr. Suckling, who has Ii 
eleven years a resident at Maple Crave, u 
whose father had it before him — I believe, I 
least — I am almost sure that old Mr, Sucklin] 
had completed the purchase before his death. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

( I 770-1 850) 

POETRY AND SCIENCE . 

knowledge both of the Poet and the Man 
Pldence is pleasure; but the knowledge of 
cleaves to us as a necessary part of our 
our natural and unalienable inheritance ; 
is a personal and individual acquisition, 
to come to us, and by no habitual and 
lyinpathy connecting us with our fellow- 
The man of science seeks truth as a 
and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes 
lioves it in his solitude ; the poet, singing a 
m which all human beings join with him, 
in the presence of truth as our visible 
and hourly companion. Poetry is the 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is 
jioned expression which is in the coun- 
of all science.^ Emphatically may it be 
the poet, as Shakespeare hath said of man, 
looks before and after. He is the rock 
ice for human nature; an upholder and 
carrying everywhere with him relationship 
lloye. In spite of difference of soil and climate, 
1 Cf. Shelley, p. 266. 
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of language and manners, of laws and customs 
spite of things silently gone out of mind, and th 
violently destroyed; the poet binds together 
passion and knowledge the vast empire of hu 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth 
over all time. The objects of the poet's thou 
are everywhere; though the eyes and sense 
man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he 
follow wheresoever he can find an atmospher 
sensation in which to move his wings. Poet 
the first and last of all knowledge — it is as imm 
as the heart of man. 
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lMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

GENIUS IS NOT IRRITABLE 

£ men of the greatest genius, as far as we can 
^ from their own works or from the accounts 
heir contemporaries, appear to have been of calm 

tranquil temper in all that related to themselves. 
the inward assurance of permanent fame, they 
n to h^ve been either indifferent or resigned 
h regard to immediate reputation. Through 
the works of Chaucer there reigns a cheerfulness, 
lanly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible 
doubt a correspondent habit of feeling in the 
lior himself. Shakespeare's evenness and sweet- 
B of temper were almost proverbial in his own 
That this did not arise from ignorance of 

own con^parative greatness, we have abundant 
of in his Sonnets, which could scarcely have 
n known to Pope, when he asserted that our 
at bard ^^ grew immortal in his own despite." 
[n Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitu- 
lally tender^ delicate, and, in comparison with 

threet /great; compeers, ,JL had almost said, 
nninate ; and this additionally saddened by the 
just persecution of Burleigh, and the severe 
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calamities which overwhelmed hiB latter dl 
These causes have diffused over all his compb 
"a melancholy grace," and have drawn n 
occasional strains, the more pathetic from d 
gentleneaa. But nowhere do we find the 1 
trace of irritability, and still less of qitarrelsoin 
affected contempt for fiia censurers. 

The same calmcesa and even greater self-powq 
may be afHrmed of Milton, as far as his poemt 
poetic character are concerned. He reserved 
anger for the enemies of I'eligioa, freedom, ani 
country. My mind is not capable of formii 
more auguat conception than arises irtun 
contcmphtion of this great man in his 1 
days: — poor, siclt, old, blind, slandered, . 

"Darknesi before, and dinger's voice behind,' 
in an age in which he was as little imdentooi 
the party for whom, as by that againdt wfaoQ 
had contended, and among men before whon 
strode so far as to dwarf himself by the distai 
yet still listening to the music of his own thou^ 
or if additionally cheered, yet cheered only b* 
prophetic faith of two or three solitary indivioi 
he did nevertheless 

Asalnst Heaven's hand or will, nor hale a Jof 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore up and iteerM 
Right onward." 

Fiom others only do we derive our knowb 

that Milton, in his latter day, had his scornera 

; and, even in his day of youth and hi 

[ dial he had enemies would have be«n unlcDOWl 

I, had they not been likewise the eoemieft dj 
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BURKE'S . PRESCIENCE 

the scholar refer to the speeches and writings 
mund Burke at the commencement of the 
can War, and compare them with his 
S8 and writings at the commi^ncement of the 
1 revolution. He will, find the principles 
f the same and the deductions the same ; but 
actical inferences almost opposite in the one 
om those drawn in the other; yet in both 
r legitimate, and in both equally confirmed by 
alts. Whence gained he this superiority of 
ht ? How are we to explain the notorious 
hat the speeches and writings of Edmund 
are more interesting at the present day than 
ere found at the time of their first publication ; 
those of his illustrious confederates are either 
:en, or exist only to furnish proof that the 
conclusion, which one man had deduced 
fically, may be brought out by another in 
uence of errors that luckily chanced to 
iise each other? It would be unhandsome 
>DJecture, even were it not, as it actually is, 
1 point of fact, to attribute this difference to 
ncy of talent on the part of Burke's friends, 
experience, or of historical knowledge. The 
ctory solution is, that Edmund Burke 
led and had sedulously sharpened that eye 
sees all things, actions, and events, in relation 
I laws that determine their existence and 
iscribe their possibility. He referred 
illy to principles. He was a scientific 
oan ; and therefore a seer. Wearisome as 
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JANE AUSTEN i 

(1775-1817) 

AN UNLIKELY HEROINE 

le who had ever seen Catherine Morlan 
her infancy would have supposed her borp ti 
heroine. Her situation in life, the characte 
her father and mother, her own person and 
position, were all equally against her. Her & 
was a clergyman, without being neglected or f 
and a very respectable man, though his name 
Richard, and he had never been handsome. 
had a considerable independence, besides two | 
livings, and he was not in the least addictel 
locking up hia daughters. Her mother wi 
woman of useful plain sense, with a good ten 
and, what is more remarkable, with 3 good 1 
Blitution. She had three sons before Cathi 
was born ; and instead of dying In bringing 
latter into the world, aa anybody might ex] 
she still lived on — lived to have six children t 
— to see them growing up around her, and to « 
excellent health herself. A family of ten chil 
will be always called a fine family, where thai 
heads, and arms, and legs enough for t' 
but the Morlands had little other rightJ 
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f were in general very plain, and Catherine, 
ly years of her life, as plain as any. She 
:hin awkward figure, a sallow skin without 

dark lank hair, and strong features; so 
)r her person, and not less unpropitious for 

seemed her mind. She was fond of all 
)lays, and greatly preferred cricket, not 
to dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments 
icy, nursing a dormouse, feeding a canary 

watering a rose-bush. Indeed, she had no 
r a garden; and if she gathered flowers at 
/as chiefly for the pleasure of mischief, at 

it was conjectured from her always pre* 
those which she was forbidden to take, 
irere her propensities ; her abilities were 

extraordinary. She never could learn or 
ind anything before she was taught, and 
les not even then, for she; was often inattent<^ 
occasionally stupid. Writing and accounts 
i taught by her father; French by her 
Her proficiency in either was not re- 
e, and she shirked her lessons in both 
Mr she could. What a strange unaccount- 
aracter ! for with all these symptoms of 
:j at ten years old, she had neither a bad 
or a bad temper, was seldom stubborn, 
• ever quarrelsome,, and very kind to the 
es, with few interruptions of tyranny. She 
ireover, noisy and wild, hated confinement 
anliness, and loved nothing so well in the 
B rolling down the green slope at the back 
ouse. 

was Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen 
ices were mending ; she began to curl her 
i long for balls, her complexion improved^ 
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her features were softened by plumpness and td' 
her eyes gained more aDunation, and bn 61 
more consequence. Her lore of dirt pw" 
an inclination for linery, and she grew cicin » 
grew smart ; she had now the pleaaore of * 
times hearing her father and mother retnirkv 
personal improTCment. " Catherine grows q 
good-looking girl ; she is almost pretty to* 
were words which caught her ears now and 
and how welcome were the sound* I Tc 
almoii pretty is an acqui^tion of higher d^ 
a girl who has been looking plain the fint 
years of her life, than a beauty from her crac 

It was not very wonderfijl that CatheriiM 
had by nature nothing heroic about her, 
prefer cricket, base-ball, riding on horse-bat 
running about the country, at the age of fo 
to books, or at least books of informatia 
provided that nothing like useful knowledgi 
be gained from them, provided they were al 
and no reflection, she had never any objec 
books at all. But from fifteen lo seventf 
was in training for a heroine ; she read a 
work a as heroines must read to suppl] 
memories with those quotations which : 
serviceable and so soothing in the viciHitt 
their eventful lives. 

So far her improvement was suffictent, 
many other points she came on exceeding)] 
for tliough she could not write sonnets, die I 
licrself to read them ; and though there «fei 
chance of her throwing a whole party into r 
'elude on the piano-forte of hec inn 
1, she could listen to other ■ 
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ce with very little fatigue. Her greatest 
acy wa8 in the pencil — she had xk> notion of 
g — not enough even to attempt a sketch of 
rer's profile, that she might be detected in 
ign. There she fell miserably short of the 
xoic height. At present' she did not know 
n poverty, for she had no lover to portray, 
was not one lord in the neighbourhood ; no, 
en a baronet. There was not one family 

their acquaintance who had reared and 
led a boy accidentally found at their door ; 
e young man whose origin was unknown, 
ither had no ward, and the squire of the 
no children. 

when a young lady is to be a heroine, the 
mess of forty surrounding families cannot 

her. Something must and will happen to 
I hero in her way. 



NOVELS 

11 not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic 
» so common with novel writers, of degrad- 

their contemptuous censure, the very per- 
ces to the number of which they are them- 
idding: joining with their greatest enemies 
>wing the harshest epithets on such works, 
arcely ever permitting them to be read by 
wn heroine, who, if she accidentally take up 
ly is sure to turn over its insipid pages with 
, Alas ! if the heroine of one novel be 
tronised by the heroine of another, from 
can she expect protection and regard? I 

approve of it. Let us leave it to the 
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her features were softened by plumpness and coloni 
her eyes gained more animation, and her figM 
more consequence. Her love of dirt gave way 
an inclination for finery, and ehe grew clean 
grew smart ; she had now the pleasure of 
times hearing her father and mother remark on h( 
personal improvement. " Catherine grows ^uite 
good-looking girl ; she is almost pretty lO-iday, 
were words which caught her ears now and then 
and how welcome were the sounds ! To lofl 
ahnml pretty is an acquisition of higher deltght 
a girl who has been looking plain the first fift« 
years of her life, than a beauty from her cradle c 

It was not very wonderful that Catherine, wK 
had by nature nothing heroic about her, shoij 
prefer cricket, base-ball, riding on horse-back, ai 
running about the country, at the age of fonneti 
to books, or at least books of information, fix 
provided that nothing like useful knowledge cou" 
be gained from them, provided they were all »W 
and no reflection, she had never any objection 
lxK}ks at all. But from fifteen to seventevn t 
was in training for a heroine ; she read all su 
works as heroines must read to supply th 
memories with those quotations which are 
serviceable and so soothing in the vicissitudes 
their eventfiil lives. 

So far her improvement was suflicient, and 
many other points she came on exceedingly well 
for though she could not write sonnets, she broQ] 
herself 10 re:id them ; and though there seemed 
chance of her throwing a whole party into raptUK 
by a prelude on the piano-forte of her own i 
position, she could listen to other people's 
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ced shame. Where people wish to attach, 

hould always be ignorant. To come with 

i-infbrmed mind, is to come with an inability 

administering to the vanity of others, which 

MDiBible person would always wish to avoid. 

. woman, especially, if she have the misfortune 

' knoiiring any thing, should conceal it as well 

)-8he can. 

'The advantages of natural folly in a beautiful 
irl have been already set forth by the capital 
pm of a sister author; and to her treatment of 
tte subject I will only add, in justice to men, 
Itat though, to the larger and more trifling part 
it die sex, imbecility in females is a great en- 
kncement of their personal charms,^ there is a 
wrtion of them too reasonable, and too well- 
bbrmed themselves, to desire anything more in 
Mttian than ignorance. But Catherine did not 
bow her own advantages ; did not know that 
i good-looking girl with an affectionate heart, 
nd a very ignorant mind, cannot fail of attracting 
a clever young man, unless circumstances are 
particularly untoward. In the present instance, 
ihe confessed and lamented her want of knowledge ; 
declared she would give anything in the world to 
be able to draw ; and a lecture on the picturesque 
Inmediately followed, in which his instructions 
Irere so clear that she soon began to see beauty 
in everything admired by him ; and her attention 
was so earnest, that he became perfectly satisfied 
of her having a great deal of natural taste. 

1 Cf. Defoe, p. 119. 
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us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration^ but a name 
and an example, which are at .this hour inspiring 
thousands of the youth of England ; a name which 
is our pride, and an example which will continue 
to be our shield and our strength. Thus it is that 
the spirits of the great and the wise continue to lire 
and to act after them. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

(1770-1850) 

POETRY AND SCIENCE 

nowledge both of the Poet and the Man 
ence is pleasure; but the knowledge of 
e cleaves to us as a necessary part of our 
cCy our natural and unalienable inheritance ; 
ler is a personal and individual acquisition, 
o come to us, and by no habitual and 
syinpathy connecting us with our fellow- 
The man of science seeks truth as a 

and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes 
ves it in his solitude ; the poet, singing a 
n which all human beings join with him, 
8 in the presence of truth as our visible 

and hourly companion. Poetry is the 

and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is 
passioned expression which is in the coun- 
* of all science.^ Emphatically may it be 

the poet, as Shakespeare hath said of man, 
» looks before and after. He is the rock 
ence for human nature ; an upholder and 
er carrying everywhere with him relationship 
re. In spite of difference of soil and climate, 
1 Cf. Shelley, p. zSS. 
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masqueiade — all these things work tbemselves a 
ind, and feed me, without 3 power of sadaij 
The wonder of these sights impels me ii 

night-walks about her crowded etreets, and I ofi 

shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of j 
It so much life. All these emotions must 
itrange to you ; so are your rural emotions to n 
But consider what must I have been doing all 1 

life, not to have lent great portions of my ho 

with usury to such scenes ? 



THE RETURN FROM SKIDDAW 

We have clambered up to the top of StiiddS 
and I have waded up the bed oi Lodore, 
I have satisfied myself that there ts such a thing 
that which tourists call rumanlic, which I very 
suspected before ; they make such a splut 
about it, and toSs their splendid epithets »■ 
them, till they give as dim a light as at four o' 
next morning the lamps do after an iUurain 
Mary was excessively tired when she got abc 
half-way up Skiddaw, but we came to a c " 
(than which nothing can be imagined more Co) 
running over cold atones), and with the reinfoK 
meat of a draught of cold water she Burmounted 
most manfully. Oh, its line black head, and I 
bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mounta 
all about and about, making you giddy ! and iH 
Scotland afar off, and the border countries so famfl 
in song and ballad ! It was a day that will a 
out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. Bui 
am returned (I have now been come home 
three weeks ; I was a month out), and you c 
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i the degradation I felt at first, from being 
ned to wander free as air among mountains, 
be in rivers without being controlled by any 
conoe home and tvorL I felt very iittie. 
een dreaming I was a very great man. But 
^ing off, and I find I shall conform in time 
state of life to which it has pleased God to 
•• Besides, after all. Fleet Street and the 
are better places to live in for good and all 
lidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to those 
laces where I wandered about, participating 
' greatness. After all, I could not livt in 
w. I could spend a year, two, three years 
them, but I must have a prospect of seeing 
treet at the end of that time, or I should 
id pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a 
sture. 



WARNING TO TRAVELLERS 

general scope of your letter afforded no 
3ns of insanity, but some particular points 

scruple. For God's sake don't think any 
' ** Independent Tartary." What are you 
nong such Ethiopians ? Is there no iineal 
ant of Prester John ? Is the chair empty ? 
Bword unswayed? — depend upon it they'll 
ake you their king, as long as any branch 
great stock is remaining. I tremble for 
hristianity. Read Sir John Mandeville's 
to cure you, or come over to England. 
18 a Tartar-man now exhibiting at Exeter 
Come and talk with him, and hear what 

first. Indeed, he is no very favourable 



epectmen oF hit eoa Sl f niuS I^aSt^S^B 

best thing you can do is lo Iry to get the idU 
of your head. For this purpose repeal lo yi 
every night, after you have aaid your prayei 
words Independent Tartary, Independent Ti 
>r three times, and associate with them tti 



0/ ailivion ('tis Hartley's method with 
memorieii], or say Independent, IndependenS 
I not already got an independence ? That 1 
clever way of the old puritans, pun-divinity. , 
dear friend, think what a sad pity it would 
bury such parts in heathen countries, among 
unconversable, horse - belching Tartar pa 
Som? say, they are Cannibals; :ind then, conC^ 
Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding O 
matigmiy of mustard ^nd vinegar ! I am afrd 
the reading of Chaucer has misled you ; hii 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ripg, ai 
horse of brass. Believe roe, there are lu 
things, 'tis all the poet's iniienlion ; but if 
were such darling things as oM Chaucer sil 
would up behind you on the horse of btai 
frisk. otF for Prester John's country. But th 
all tales ; a horse of brass never flew, and a 
daughter never talked with birds! Tht 1 
really, are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. You 
sadly moped {if you are not eaten) among 1 
Pray Iry and cure yourself. Take hellcbo) 
counsel is Horace's, 'twas none of my t 
originally}. Shave yourself ofteoer. Ea< 
saffron, for saffron - eaters contract a te 
Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid the ■ 
Eat nothing that gives the heart-bum, Sbai 
upper lip. Go about like a European. Re 
books of voyages (they are nothing bat lit«)j 
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and then a romance, to keep the fancy under. 

re ally don't go to any sights of wild beasts. 

bos been your ruin. Accustom yourself to 
jc fiuniliar letters, on common subjects, to your 
snds in England, such as are of a moderate 
ientanding. And think about common things 
ire. I supped last night with Rickman, and 
t a merry natural captain, who pleases himself 
itly with once having made a pun at Otaheite in 
} O. language. 'Tis the same man who said 
alupeare he liked, because he was so much of 
gentleman. Rickman is a man '^absolute in all 
nbers.'^ I think I may one day bring you 
[uainted, if you do not go to Tartary first ; for 
1*11 never come back. Have a care, my dear 
radf of Anthropophagi ! their stomachs are 
rays- craving. ^Tis terrible to be weighed out 
fivepence a pound. To sit at table (the reverse 
fishes in Holland) not as a guest but as a meat. 
Gcxi bless you ; do come to England. Air and 
ercise maiy do great things. Talk with some 
Dister. Why not your father? 
God dispose all for the best. I have discharged 
f duty. — Your sincere friend, C. Lamb. 



THE MACBETH AND LEAR OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are 
much the objects of meditation rather than of 
crest or curiosity as to their actions, that while 
* are reading any of his great criminal characters, — 
Bcbeth, Richard, even lago, — we think not so 
ich of the crimes which they commit, as of the 
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W' 

^^^^V smbiuon, the aspiring spiiic, the iotellectual acih 
^^^^^ which prompt! them to overleap these monl (a 
r So little do the actions comparatively affect u% 

while the impulses, the inner mind in all its . 
I verted greatness solely aeems real and is exclua 

f attended to, the crime is comparatively nod 

I But when we see these things represented, the 

I which they do are comparatively everything, I 

impulses nothing. The state of sublime emotig 
which we are elevated by those images of night 
horror which Macbeth is made to utter, that to] 
prelude with which he entertains the time bl] 
bell shall strike which is to call him to mu 
Duncan, — when we no longer read it in a b 
when we have given up that vantage groui 
abstraction which reading possesses over seelngj 
come to see a man in hia bodily shape befon 
eyes actually preparing to commie a murder, ii 
acting be tiue and impressive, the painful am 
about the act, the natural longing to prevent it V 
it yet seems unperpetrated, the too close pra 
semblance of reality, give a pain and an uoeai 
_ which totally destroy all the delight whick 

^^^_ words in the book convey, where the deed d 
^^^^L never presses upon us with the painfiil seal 
^^^^H presence : it rather seems to belong to history, 
^^^^f aomething past and inevitable, if it has anytltii 
^^^^ do with time at all. The sublime images, the p( 
alone, is that which is present to our mind* ii 
reading. 

So to see Lear acted, — to set an o!d man ta 

ing about t!ie stage with a walking-slick, la 

out of doors by his daughters in a rainy nigh^ 

L nothing io it but what is painful and di|gM 

K^^_ We want to take him into shelter aodJj^^d 
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is all the feeling which the acting of Lear 
produced in me. But the Lear of Shakespeare 
i)t be acted* The contemptible machinery by 
ich they mimic the storm which he goes out in, 
KM more inadequate to represent the horrors of 
\ 'teal eletnentSy than any actor can be to represent 
AT i they might more easily propose to personate 
»i8atan of MHton upon a stage, or one of Michael 
ig^p's terrible figures. The greatness of Lear 
not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual ; 
! explosions of his passion are terrible as a 
citio; they are storms turning up and dis- 
ling to ti^ bottom that sea, his mind, with all 
rast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. 
lis case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant 
be thought on ; even as he himself neglects it. 
I the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities 
1 weakness, the impotence of rage ; while we 
d it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear,^ — we 
: in his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur 
ich baffles the malice of daughters and storms ; 
the aberrations of his reason, we discover a 
ghty irregular power of reasoning, immethodised 
m die ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its 
Hrers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will 
m the corruptions and abuses of mankind. 
hat have looks or tones to do with that sublime 
ntification of his age with that of the heavens 
msdvei^ when in his reproaches to them for 
uuTing at the injustice of his children, he reminds 
am that "they themselves are old"? What 
iture shall we appropriate to this? What has 
5 Toice or eye to do with such things ? But the 
ly is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it 
^ Cf. Hazlitt, p. 241. 
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show ; it 18 too hard and atony ; it must have love- 
scenes and a happy ending. A happy ending 1— 
as if the living martyrdom.. that Lear, had gooe 
through^ — the fl^yitg of hia feelings alive, — did not 
make a fair dismissal from, the stage of life the aoly 
decorous thing for him. If h^ ia to live and be 
happy after, if he could sustain this world^s burdei 
after, why all this pudder and preparation, — ^why 
toimient us with all this unnecessary sympathy? 
As if. the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robai 
and sceptre again could tempt him to act over agaio 
his misused station, — as if, at his years and with his 
experience, anything was left but to die. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 

(1778-1830) 

DR. JOHNSON AND SHAKESPEARE 

Ihakespe are's bold and happy flights of imagina- 
bn were equally thrown away upon our author. 
According to Dr. Johnson, a mountain is sublime, 
r a rose is beautiful; for that their namie and 
iefinition imply. But he would no more be able 
give the description of Dover cliff in Lear^ or 
he description of flowers in The Winter^ s Tale^ 
ban to describe the objects of a sixth sense ; nor 
lo we think he would have any very profound 
ieeling of the beauty of the passages here referred 
o. A stately common-place, such as Congreve's 
lescription of a ruin in the Mourning Bride, would 
lave answered Johnson's purpose just as well, or 
setter than the first; and an indiscriminate pro- 
loflion of scents and hues would have interfered 
less with the ordinary routine of his imagination 
Khan Perdita's lines which seemed enamoured of 
their own sweetness— 

"DafTodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno*s eyes, 
Or Cjrtherea*8 breath." 



No one who does not feel the passion which ih 
objects inspire can go along with the tmagioati 
which seeks to express chat passion aod the unti 
sense of delight by something still more beantil 
and no one can feet this passionate love of luC 
without quick natural sensibility. To a in 
literal and formal apprehension, the inimtnl 
characteristic epithet, "yiolets £m," miwt •eon 
imply a defect, rather than a beauty ; and tO J 
one not feeling the full force of that epithet, wh 
suggests an image like " the sleepy eye of love," 
allusion to " the iids of Juho'b eyes " must apf 
extravagant and unmeaning. Shakespeare's ra 
lent words and images to the most reSned so 
bility to nature, struggling for expreB«OD| 
descriptions are identical with the things the 
selves, seen through the fine medium of poutt 
Etrip them of that connection, and try diem 
ordinary conceptions and ordinary rules, aod d 
arc as grotesque and barbarous as you plea 



HAMLET 



altfi'aa 



^" This is that Hamlet the Dane, wboiQ* 
of in our youth, and whom 
remember in our after years ; he who made t 
famous soliloquy on life ; who gave the advice 
the players ; who thought " this goodly frame, 
earth, a steril promontory, and this brave o'erhai 
ing firmament, the air, this raajeatical roof frd 
with golden fire, a foul and pestilent congivgiU 
of vapours"; whom "man delighted not, 
woman neither " i he who talked with tht gn 
iliggers and moralised on Yorick's sluJl; 
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ol-fellow of Rosencrans and Guildenstern at 
mberg ; the friend of Horatio ; the lover of 
.elia; he that was mad and sent to England; 
i slow avenger of his father's death ; who lived at 
e court of Horwendillus five hundred years before 
t were bom, but all whose thoughts we seem to 
LOW as well as we do our own, because we have 
ad them in Shakespeare. 

Hamlet is a name ; his speeches and sayings 
t the idle coinage of the poet's brain. What, 
en* are they not real ? They are as real as our 
m thoughts. Their reality is in the reader's 
ikL It is nve who are Hamlet.^ This play has 
prophetic truth, which is above that of history. 
hoever has become thoughtful and melancholy 
rough his own mishaps or those of others ; who- 
er has borne about with him the clouded brow of 
iection, and thought himself << too much i' th' 
1" ; whoever has seen the golden lamp of day 
nmed by envious mists rising in his own breast, 
i could find in the world before him only a dull 
ink with nothing left remarkable in it ; whoever 
B known " the pangs of despised love, the law's 
lay, the insolence of office and the spurns that 
tient merit of the unworthy takes " ; he who has 
t his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to 
I heart like a malady; who has had his hopes 
ghted and his youth staggered by the apparitions 
strange things; who cannot be well at ease, 
die he sees evil hovering near him like a spectre ; 
lose powers of action have been eaten up by 
mght; he to whom the universe seems infinite 
1 himself nothing ; whose bitterness of soul makes 
n careless of consequences, and who goes to a 

^ Cf. C. Lamb, p. 237. 

16 
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flay as hia best remiu'ce to shove off, to a Mcon 
remove, the evils of life by a tnoclc repre«entat«QO 
of ihem, — this is the true Hamlet. 

We have been ao used to this tragedy thM 
hardly know how to criticise it any more than 
should know how to describe our own (acei. il" 
the one of Shakespeare's plays that we thiolt 
oftenest, because it abuuiuls moiii in itrikiBg reAtC* 
tions on human life, aod because the diaire 
Hamlet are transferred by the turn of his t 
the general account of humanity. If Lear *hew 
the greatest depth of passioQ, Hainlel is th. 
remarkable for the ingenuity, originality, am 
unstudied development of character. Shake«pear 
had more magn:inimity than any other poet, 
be has shewn more of it in this play than in aff 
other. There is no attempt to force an intemt 
every thing is left for time and circumstaaces 
unfold ; there is no set purpose, no straining tf 
point. The observations are suggested by 
passing scene^the gusts of passion come and 
like sounds of music borne on the wind. 



CALIBAN 

The chara.cter of Caliban is generally thcu^ 
(and justly so) to be one of the author'* mud 
pieces. It is not indeed jtleasant to sec this cl 
racier on the etage, any more than it is to sm t 
god Pan personated there. But in itself it is I 
of the wildest and most abstracted of all Shakl 
apeare's characters, whose deformity whether 
body or mbd is redeemed by the power and ir 
of the imagination displayed in it. It is tlic wn 
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rossnessy but there is not a particle of vulgarity 
Shakespeare has described the brutal mind 
!aliban in contact with the pure and original 
18 of nature ; the character grows out of the 
Inhere it is rooted uncontrouled ; uncouth and 
f uncramped by any of the meannesses of 
im. It is ^* of the earth, earthy." It seems 
>8t to have been 'dug out of the ground, with a 
inatiiictively superadded to it answering to its 
b8 and origin. Vulgarity is not natural coarsci- 
, but conventional coarseness, learnt from others, 
rary to, or without an entire conformity of 
ral power and disposition ; as fashion is the 
nion - place affectation of what is elegant and 
led without any feeling of the essence of it. 
legel observes that Caliban is a poetical cha- 
STf and << always speaks in blank verse." 
Q conducting Stephano and Trinculo to Pro- 
ofs cell, Caliban shews the superiority of natural 
icity over greater knowledge and greater folly ; 
in a former scene, when Ariel frightens them 
I his music, Caliban to encourage them accounts 
it in the eloquent poetry of the senses, 

e not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 

>iinds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

>metimes a thousand twanging instruments 

nU. hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 

hat' if I then had waked after long sleep, 

^ould mal^e me sleep again ; and then in dreaming, 

he clouds methought would open, and shew riches 

icady to drop upon me : when I wak'd 

cried to dream again." 

is is not more beautiful than it is true. The 
t here shews us the savage with the simplicity of 
lild) and makes the strange monster amiable. 
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PUCK AND ARIEL 



I 

^^^P Fuck, or Robin Goodfellow, is the leader of tliB 
I feiry band. He \s the Aiiel of Tke Midimma 

Nighl's Dream ; and yet as unlike as can be Ki the 
Ariel io T/ie Tempest. No other poet could btn 
made two such different characters out of the atu 
fanciful maCeriaU and situations. Ariel is a miaiKM 
of retribution who is touched 
at the woea he inDicts. Puck is a madca.p E[»ilq 
full of wantonness and mischief, who laughs 
those whom he misleads — '* Lord, what fools the 
mortals be ! " Ariel cleaves the air, and execui 
his mission with the zeal of a winged messenger 
Puck is borne along on his fairy errand like 
light and glittering gossamer before the br* 
He is indeed a most Epicurean little gentleoiu 
dealing in quaint devices, and faring in daiat] 
delights. Prospero and his world of spirits are i 
set of moralists ; hut with Oberon and his f»irw 
we are launched 

butterflies. How beautifully is this race of being 
contrasted with the men and women actors in l" 
scene, by a single epithet which Titania gives 
the latter, "the human mortals ! " It is astonislf 
ing that Shakespeare should be considered, not onl) 
by foreigners, but by many of our own critics, i 
gloomy and heavy writer, who painted nothing 
"gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire." 
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HE PEACE OF DEATH 

16 only to be as we were before we were 
no one feels any remorse, or regret, or 
, in contemplating this last idea. It is 
Hief and disburthening of the mind ; it 
have been holiday-time with us then; 
lot called to appear upon the stage of 
ir robes or tatters, to laugh or cry, be 
applauded ; we had lain perdus all this 
;, out of harm's way ; and had slept out 
ads of centuries without wanting to be 

at peace and free from care, in a long 
a sleep deeper and calmer than that of 
rapped in the softest and finest dust, 
vorst that we dread is, after a short, 
erish being, after vain hopes and idle 
ik to final repose again, and forget the 
•eam of life. Ye armed men, knights 
lat sleep in the stone aisles of that old 
lurch, where all is silent above, and 
?per silence reigns below (not broken by 

organ), are ye not contented where ye 
'ould you come out of your long homes 
I Holy War ? Or do ye complain that 
ger visits you, that sickness has done its 
you have paid the last debt to nature, 
ar no more of the thickening phalanx of 
^our lady's waning love; and that while 

earth rolls its eternal round, no sound 
pierce through to disturb your lasting 
I as the marble over your tombs, breath- 
grave that holds you ! And thou, oh ! 
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thou, to whom my heart turas, and will turn while 
it has feeling left, who didst love in vain, and 
whose first was thy last sigh, wilt not thou too reit 
in peace (or wilt thou cry to me complaining from 
thy clay-^cold bed) when that sad heart is no longer 
sad, and that sorrow is dead which thou wert only 
called into the world to feel. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

(1775-1864) 

FAMINE 

Rbodope. Never shall I forget the morning when 
my father, sitting in the coolest part of the house, 
exchanged his last measure of grain for a chlamys 
of scarlet cloth fringed with silver. He watched 
the merchant out of the door, and then looked 
wistfully into the com chest. I, who thought 
there was something worth seeing, looked in also, 
aod finding it empty, expressed my disappointment, 
not thinking, however, about the corn. A faint and 
transient smile came over his countenance at the 
light of mine. He unfolded the chlamys, stretched 
it out with both hands before me, and then cast it 
over my shoulders. I looked down on the glitter- 
ing fringe and screamed with joy. He then went 
out; and I know not what flowers he gathered, 
bat he gathered many ; and some he placed in my 
bo«om» and some in my hair. But I told him 
with captious pride, first, that I could arrange them 
better^ and again, that I would have only the white. 
However, when he had selected all the white, and 
I had placed a few of them according to my fancy, 
I told him (rising in my slipper) he might crown 
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me witii the remainder. The splendr 
apparel gave me a sensation of authority, 
the flowers had taken their station on my hcjal, 
expressed a dignified satiafaction at the taste dis- 
played by my father, just as if I could hare lecB 
how they appeared ! But he knew that there wm 
at least as much pleasure as pride in it, and perhapa 
we divided the latter (alaa! not both) pteRj 
equally. He now took me into the marketplace 
where a concourse of people was waiting for the 
purchase of slaves. Merchants came and looked Xt 
me; some commending, Others disparaging; but all 
agreeing that I was slender and delicate, that I 
could Dot live long, and that 1 should give mucfa 
trouble. Many would have bought the chlamyi, 
but there was something less saleable in the child 
and flowers. 

ALiop. Had thy features been coarse and thj 
voice rustic, they would all have jiatied ihy cheeki 
and found no fault in thee. 

Rhodape. Ae it was, every one had bought 
exactly such another in lime past, and bcea a loser 
by it. At these speeches 1 perceived the flovcn 
trcnible slightly on my bosom, from my fatbo't 
agitation. Although he scoffed at them, knowing 
my healthiness, he was troubled internally, and aid' 
many short players, not very unlike imprecaUcxu, 
turning his head aside. Proud was I, prouder than 
ever, when at last several talents wcie offered fix 
me, and by the very man who in the beginning had 
undervalued me the most, and prophesied the wont 
of me. My father scowled at him and refiised the 
money. I thought he was playing a game, and 
began to wonder what it could be, since J huf 
ntr»cr seen it played before. Then I fancied ii 



ffKlt 
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might l::>^ some celebradon because plenty had re- 

tnned tio the city, . insomuch that my father had 

bMtered the last of the corn he hoarded. I grew 

aKMt azx.ci more delighted at the sport. But soon 

dien &cl.^^^anced an elderly man, who said gravely, 

«*Thoa. last stolen this child; her vesture alone is 

worth a.l>ove a hundred drachmas. Carry her home 

mgun to lier parents, and do it directly, or Nemesis 

Mid the Sunienides will overtake thee*" Knowing 

ne citiKi^ation in which my father had always been 

****en l>y ]i]3 fellow-cidzens, I laughed again, and 

f"*™^ lus ear. He, although naturally choleric, 

tant toi'th into no resentment at these reproaches, 

^^J* calmly, " I think I know thee by name, O 

Surely thou art Xanthus the Samian. 

'^^ this child from famine." 

■|j«. ^f**^ I laughed aloud and heartily; and 

'^■^^'''™S it was now my part of the game, I held 

™*^ my arms and protruded my whole body 

'*'™ the stranger. He would not receive me 

? ply Other's neck, but he asked me with 

}^^3r ^^^ solicitude if I was hungry; at 

"^ -*■ laughed again and more than ever ; for 

"J" ^^rly in the morning, soon after the first 

jtii*^*^ my father had nourished me most 

™*V and plentifully in all the days of the 

^^* But Xanthus, waiting for no answer, 

. ®^.^ ^f a sack, which one of his slaves carried 

at nd^y a cake of wheaten bread and a piece of 

^^^Hib, and gave them to me. I held the 

^^^^^*tib to my father's mouth, thinking it the 

j-^i^^ a dainty. He dashed it to the ground; 

>«t.^^,^^^ing the bread, he began to devour it 

*"^ly. This also I thought was in play ; 

clapped my hands at his distortions. But 
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Lthus looked on him like one afraid, attd 
the cake from him, cryiog aloud, " Nam 

My father now placed me in his insu, 
naming a price much below what the other 
offered, saying, *' The gods are ever with I 
O Xanthus ! therefore to thee do I consign ni| 
child." But while Xanthus was counting oul 
silver, my father seized the cake again, which 
slave had taken up and was about to replace in 
wallet. His hunger was exasperated by the I 
and lite delay. Suddenly there aroK much tun 
Turning round in the old woman's bosom who 
received me from Xanthus, I saw my belwe 
father struggling on the ground, livid and gpeechit 
The more violent my cries, the more rapidly tl 
hurried me away ; and many were soon between 
Little was I suspicious that he had suffered ti 
pangs of famine long before ; aint; ! and he li 
suffered ihem foi me. Do I weep while I i 
telling you they ended f I could not have closed 
eyes, I was too young ; but I might hai'e receh 
his last breath, the only comfort of an oriihu^ 
bosom. Do you now think him blamable, ( 
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LEIGH HUNT 

(1784-1859) 

THE FURZE ON WIMBLEDON 

COMMON 

I you conceiye any covering fitter for the hilis 
•he sun itself than this magnificent furze, as it 
r mppears here in England, robing our heaths and 
mums all over the country. It is a golden 
.idation ; a foreground, and from some points 
a middle distance, fit to make the richest 
despair; 'a veritable Field of Cloth of 
Jd. " Morning (Aurora, the golden goddess), 
en the dawn is of a fineness to match, must look 
nty for beauty on it. Sunset is divine. The 
d goes stretching away in the distance towards 
dark trees, like the rich evening of a poetic life. 
I wonder Linnaeus, when he came to England 
1 first beheld this glorious shrub in bloom, fell 
ira on his knees, and thanked God that he had 
id to see it. I hardly know which is the more 
turesque sight, — a fine ruddy - cheeked little 
isant-boy, not beyond childhood, coming along 
'h a wheelbarrow full of this golden furze, his 
e looking like a bud a-top of it; or a bent. 
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Ptearty old man carrying off a bunch of it o( 
■ back, as if he triumphed oyer time and youih. 



SWHETNESS AND LIGHT 

Wax-lights, though we are accustomed to on 
Mook the fact, and rank them with ordim 
commonplaces, are true fairy tapers, — 
metamorphosis from the flowers, crowned M 
the most intangible of ail visible mygteries — lii 

Then there ie honey, which a Greek poet wi 
have called the siater of was,— a thing as be»w 
to eat as the other is to look upon ; and beau 
to look upon too. What two extraordii 
attbstanccs to be made, by little winged creUa 
out of ruses and lilies! What a singular and' 
energy in nature to impel those little creature 
to fetch out the sweet and elegant properties of 
coloured fragrances of the gardens, and serve tl 
up to us for food and light I honey to eat I 
waxen lapets to eat it by ! What more gnw 
repast could he imagined on one of the fairy ul 
made by Vulcan, which moved of their I 
accord, and came gliding, when he wanted 
luncheon, to the side of Apollo ! the hone; 
as his lyre, and the wax fair as hie should 
Depend upon it, he has eaten of it many 
chatting with Hebe before some Olympian c 

I and as he talked in an under-tone, fervid. ■«, 
^es, die bass-strings of his lyj'e laugMril 
accompaniment. J^^^^^ 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

(1785-1859) 

(VERS that are so pathetic in their beauty, frail 
le clouds, and in their colouring as gorgeous as 
heavens, had through thousands of years been 
leiitage of children — ^honoured as the jewellery 
rod only by them — rwhen suddenly the voice of 
stianity, countersigning the voice of infancy, 
d them to a grandeur transcending the Hebrew 
ae, although founded by God himself, and 
ounced Solomon in all his glory not to be 
fed like one of these. Winds again, hurricanes, 
eternal breathings soft or loud of ^olian power, 
refore had they, ravmg or sleeping, escaped 
noral arrest and detention? Simply because 
it were to offer a nest for the reception of 
^;new moral birth whilst no religion is yet 
ing amongst men that can furnish such a birth. 
I is the image that should illustrate a heavenly 
menty.if the sentiment is yet unborn. Then 
when it had become necessary to the purposes 
spiritual religion that the spirit of man, as the 
tain of all religion, should in some com- 
Burate reflex image have its grandeur and its 
:eriou8ness emblazoned, suddenly the pomp and 
£riou8 path of winds and tempests, blowing 
her they list, and from what fountains no man 
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e cited from darkness and neglect, to D 
and to recetTe reciprocally an impasEioaed gloriw 
tion, where the lower mystery enshrincB a 
illustrates the higher. Call for the grandwt 
all earthly spectacles, what is ihai ? It is the t 
goiQg to hia rest. Call for the graodest of 
human secuments, what is ii)at ? It U thit n 
should forget his anger before he lies down to »lo 
And these two grandeurs, the mighty eentii 
the mighty spectacle, are by Christianity 



^^P'. Then s 
^^E^ ^fTerent < 
I mencing u 



AN OPIUM DREAM 



Then suddenly would come a dream of 
different character — a tumultuous dream — O 
mencing with a music such as now I often I 
in sleep — music of prejiaration and of awaked 
suspense. The undulations of fast - gathi 
tumults were like the opening of the CoroiU^ 
Anthem j and, like that, gave the feeling 
multitudinous movement, of infinite card 
filing off, and the tread of innumerable ii 
The morning was come of a mighty day — t 
of crisis and of ultimate hope for human Di 
then suffering mysterious eclipse, and labouring 
some dread extremity. Somewhere, but I kl 
not where — somehow, but I knew not how- 
some beings, but I knew not by whom^a bat 
a strife, an agony, was travelling through all 
stages— was evolving itself, like the catastrophi 
some mighty drama, with which my sympathy i 
the more insupportable from deepening confiu 
as to its local scene, its cause, its Tiatur«, and 
trndecipherable issue. I (as is usual in life) 
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where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to 
every movement) had the power, and yet had not 
the power, to aecide it. I had the power, if I 
could raise myself to will it ; and yet again had not 
the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics was 
upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
'i« Deeper than ever plummet sounded" J lay 
iilacthre. Then like a chorus the passion deepened. 
iSome greater interest was at stake, some mightier 
-anue than ever yet the sword had pleaded or 
tmiup e t had proclaimed. Then came sudden 
alarms ; hurrying to and fro ; trepidations of 
innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether from 
the good cause or the bad ; darkness and lights ; 
tempests and human faces; and at last, with the 
•enae that all was lost, female forms and the 
features that were worth all the world to me ; and 
but m moment allowed — and clasped hands, with 
heart-breaking partings, and then — everlasting fare- 
Wells ! and with a sigh such as the caves of hell 
when Sin uttered the abhorred name of 
ith, the sound was reverberated — everlasting 
swells ! and again and yet again reverberated — 
rlasting farewells ! And I awoke in struggles 
I cried aloud, ** I will sleep no more ! " 



THE BURIED CITY 

smote Savannah-la-mar, and in one night, 
, removed her with all her towers 

■ and population sleeping, from the steadfast 
tions of the shore to the coral floors of ocean. 
jrod said, '< Pompeii did I bury and conceal 
men through seventeen centuries; this city 
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I wiii bury, but not conceal. She sbail be « 
monumeoC to men of my mysterious anger, iR m _ 
azure light through geoei'ations to come ; for I viB ■ 
eofihrine her m a crystal dome of" my tropic ttu." I 
This city therefore, like a mighty galleon with ill 
her apparel mounted, streamers fiying, and tacUiu ( 
perfect, seems floating along the noiseless depthin I 
ocean ; and oftentimes in glassy calms, throu^ tht ;i 
translucid atmosphere of w»ter that now strecclM ^ 
like an air-woven awning above the sileoi eocamp* 
ment, mariners from every clime look down bno 
her courts and terraces, count her gates, and 
number the spires of her churches. She is oV 
ample cemetery, and has been for many a y<af{ 
but, in the mighty calms that brood for weeks onr , 
tropic latitudes, she fascinatea the eye witb a FiB^ t 
Morgana revelation, as of human life still subusliBf 
in submarine asylums sacred from the stamiB tbM' i 
torment our upi)er air. i 

^^M. OUR LADIES OF SORRO^f^^H 

^^^nie eldest of the three is named Maler iSm^M 

maram. Our Lady of Tears. She it is that i^U i 
and day raves and moans, calling for vsnisbed {ua, \ 
She stood in Rama, where a voice was he.ird <f ' 



! 



lamentation, Rachel weeping for her childieD ui 
refusing to be comforted. She it was that nood is \ 
Bethlehem on the night when Herod's sword «wcft | 
its nurseries of Innocents, and the little ktt wtic i 
stiffened for ever which, heard at limes m thtj 
trotted along floors overhead, woke pulset of lott 
in household hearts that were not immarkodxii 
heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle. 



.niarlMd««i| I 
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Bepy» by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, 
tentinies challenging the heavens. She wears a 
adem round her head. And I knew by childish 
emoriies that she could go abroad upon the winds, 
lien she heard the sobbing of litanies, or the 
.mdeiing of organs, and when she beheld the 
utering of summer clouds. This Sister, the 
der, it 18 that carries keys more than papal at her 
rdle» which open every cottage and every palace, 
be^ to my knowledge, sat all last summer by the 
sdnde of the blind beggar, him that so often and 
I gladly I talked with, whose pious daughter, 
^t years old, with the sunny countenance, 
fitted the temptations of play and village mirth 
I travel all day long on dusty roads with her 
Hicted father. For this did God send her a 
tat reward. In the spring time of the year, 
id whilst yet her own spring was budding. He 
called her to Himself. But her blind father 
ooras ' for ever over her ; still he dreams at 
idnight that the little guiding hand is locked 
ithin his own ; and still he wakens to a darkness 
lat is now within a second and deeper darkness. 
'hiB Mater Lachrymarum also has been sitting all 
lis winter of 1844-5 within the bed-chamber of 
le Czar, bringing before his eyes a daughter (not 
M pious^ that vanished to God not less suddenly, 
id left Dehind her a darkness not less profound. 
y the power of the keys it is that Our Lady of 
'ears glides, a ghostly intruder, into the chambers 
\ sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, 
om Ganges to the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. 
jid her, because she is the first-bom of her house 
id has the widest empire, let us honour with the 
tie of " Madonna." 

17 
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p. The second Staler is called Mater Suifmct 

Our Lady of Sighs. She never scales the ds 
nor w:ilks abroad upon the winds. She 
diadem. And her eyes, if they were < 
would be neither sweet nor subtle ; no i 
read their story ; they would be found filled 
perishing dreams, and with wrecks of forgt 
delirium. But she raises not her eyes j her ' 
droops for ever, for ever fastens on the duct, 
weeps not. She groans not. But she 
inaudibly at inlervais. Her sister MadoDQ 
oftentimes stormy and frantic, raging in the hi 
against heaven, and demanding back her dari 
But Our Lady of Sighs never clamourt, I 
defies, dreams not of rebellious aspirations, 
is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meA 
that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur 
but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, bul 
to herself in the twilight. Mutter she d 
times, but it is in solitary places that are d< 
as she is desolate ; in ruined cities, and when 
sun has gone down to his rest. This Sister 
visitor of the Pariah; of the Jew; of the bow 
to the oar in the Medilerranean galleys ; a 
English criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted 
From the books of remembrance in swe«t fl 
England ; of the baffled penitent reverting his 
for ever upon a solitary grave, which to him > 
the altar overthrown of some past and H 
sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can oo 
availing, whether towards pardon that he I 
implore, or towards reparation that he i 
attempt. Every alave that at noonday looki 
the tropical auo with timid reproach, u he pi 
_with one hand to the earth, our general mi 
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I a stepmother^ as he points with the 

to the Bible, our general teacher, but 

I tealed and sequestered; every woman 

darkness, without love to shelter her 

ope to illumine her solitude, because the 

rn instincts kindling in her nature germs 

iffections, which God implanted in her 

bosom, haying been stifled by social 

•s, now bum sullenly to waste, like 

J lamps amongst the ancients ; every nun 

d of her unreturning May-time by wicked 

, whom God will judge ; every captive in 

ongeon ; all that are betrayed and all that 

ected; outcasts by traditionary law, and 

a of hereditary disgrace; all these walk 

)ur Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key, 

.e needs it little, for her kingdom is chiefly 

fjst the tents of Shem, and the houseless 

3t of every clime. Yet in the very highest 

of man she finds chapels of her own ; and 

in glorious England there are some that, to 

irorld, carry their heads as proudly as the 

»er, who yet secretly have received her mark 

their foreheads. 

t the third Sister, who is also the youngest ! — 
! whisper whilst we talk of her / Her 
[om is not large, or else no flesh should live ; 
rithin that kingdom all power is hers. Her 
turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost 
id the reach of sight. She droops not ; and 
jres rising so high might be hidden by distance. 
leing what they are, they cannot be hidden ; 
gh the treble veil of crape which she wears, 
erce light of a blazing misery that rests not 
atins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon 
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of night, for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read 
from the very ground. She is the defier of God 
She also is the mother of lunacies, and the 
suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her 
power, but narrow is the nation that she mlet. 
For she can approach only those in whom a 
profound nature 'has been upheaved by central 
convulsions; in whom the heart trembles and the 
brain rocks under conspiracies of tempest from 
without and tempest from within. Madonna moTCi 
with uncertain steps, fast or slow, but still with 
tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly 
and stealthily. But this youngest Sister mofci 
with incalculable motions, bounding, and with 
tiger's leaps. She carries no key ; for though 
coming rarely amongst men, she storms at all doon I 
at which she is permitted to enter at all. Aal' 
her name is Mater Tenebrarum^ our Lady of 
Darkness. 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

(1785-1866) 

THE CIVIC POET 

^1 poetry which was addressed to the people of 

^ dark ages pleased in proportion to the truth 

'^ which it depicted familiar images, and to their 

^*'*^ connexion with the time and place to which 

were assigned. In the poetry of our enlight- 

times, the characteristics of all seasons, soils, 

limates may be blended together, with much 

t to the author's fame as an original genius. 

:owslip of a civic poet is always in blossom, 

rn is always in full feather ; he gathers the 

line, the primrose, the heath - flower, the 

le, and the chrysanthemum, all on the same 

nd from the same spot ; his nightingale sings 

e year round, his moon is always full, his 

t is as white as his swan, his cedar is as 

0U8 as his aspen, and his poplar as em- 

ing as his beech. Thus all nature marches 

he march of mind; but, among barbarians, 

i of mead and wine, and the best seat by 

e, the reward of such a genius would have 

X) be summarily turned out of doors in the 
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snow, to meditate on the difference between day 
and nighty and between December and July. It 
is an age of liberality, indeed, when not to know 
an oak from a burdock is no disqualification for 
sylvan minstrelsy. 
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SIR WILLIAM NAPIER 

(1785-1860) 

THE CHARGE AT ALBUERA 

1 a gallant line, issuing from the midst of 
smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the 
ued and broken multitude, startled the enemy's 
es then augmenting and pressing onwards as 
D assured victory ; they wavered, hesitated, 
vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily en- 
oured to enlarge their front, while a fearful 
large of grape from all their artillery whistled 
igh the British ranks. Myers was killed, 
, the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and 
^kshawe fell wounded, and the fusileer 
lions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and 
;ered like sinking ships: but suddenly and 
ly recovering, they closed on their terrible 
lies, and then was seen with what a strength 
majesty the British soldier fights. In vain 
Soult with voice and gesture animate his 
ichmen; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 
cing from the crowded columns, sacrifice their 
to gain time for the mass to open out on such 
r field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, 
fiercely striving fire indiscriminately upon 
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friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering 
on the flank threatened to charge the adyandng 
line. Nothing could stop that astonishing in^try. 
No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order, 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columoi 
in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation, their deafening shoatt 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from 
all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and 
with a horrid carnage it was pushed by the 
incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge 
of the height. There the French reserve, mixing 
with the struggling multitude, endeavoured to 
restore the fight, but only augmented the irre> 
mediable disorder, and the mighty mass, giving 
way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down 
the steep ; the rain flowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and eighteen hundred un- 
wounded men, the remnant of six thousand 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant 
on the fatal hill. 
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:Y BYSSHE SHELLEY 

(1792-1822) 

DANTE 

Milton were both deeply penetrated 
cient religion of the civilised world; 

exists in their poetry probably in the 
'tion as its forms survived in the un- 
Drship of modem Europe* The one 
1 the other followed the Reformation 
qual intervals. Dante was the first 
>rmer, and Luther surpassed him rather 
2SS and acrimony than in the boldness 
ires of papal usurpation. Dante was 
kener of entranced Europe ; he created 
n itself music and persuasion, out of a 
harmonious barbarisms. He was the 

of those great spirits who presided 
urrection of learning ; the Lucifer of 
flock \/hich in the thirteenth century 
Tom republican Italy, as from a heaven 
'kness of the benighted world. His 
are instinct with spirit; each is as a 
ling atom of inextinguishable thought ; 
t lie covered in the ashes of their birth, 
It with the lightning which has yet 
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I'ound no conductor. All high poetry is infinice 
it is as the jirst acorn, which contained all oak 
potentially. Veil after veil may be undrawn, M 
the inmoBt naked beauty of the meaning aen 
exposed. A great poem ia a fountain for evt 
over/lowing with the waters of wisdom and delight 
:md after one person and one age has exhausted a 
its divine effluence which their peculiar relauDi 
enable them to shaie, another and yet anetl 
succeeds, and new reUtions are ever developd 
the source of an unforeseen and an uncoDceii 



OF POliTRY 



Poetry is indeed something divine. It ii 1 
ce the centre and circumference of knowledge 
it is that which comprehends all science and ihJ 
to which all science must be referred. ^ It js at ti 
same time the root and blossom of all other sysUi 
of thought i it is that from which all Gpriag, ai 
that which adorns all ; and that which, if bligfatc 
denies the fruit and the seed, and withholds trot 
the barren world the nourishment and the rocct 
sion of the scions of the tree of life. It it t 
perfect and consummate surface and bloom of 1 
things ; it is as the odour and the coiour of I 
rose to the texture of the elements that compc 
it, at the form and splendour of. unfaded beauty 
the secrets of anatomy and corruption. Whj 
were virtue, love, patriotism, friendship — wfal 
were the scenery of this beautitiil univeise wluc 
we inhabit^what were our consolations 
side of the grave — and what wen 
I Cf. Wordiworlh, p. i 
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poetry did not ascend to bring light 

I those eternal regions where the owl- 

dty of calculation dare not ever soar ^ 

Hi like reasoning, a power to be exerted 

U) the determination of the will. A 

*t say, "I will compose poetry." The 

>et even cannot say it ; for the mind in 

s as a fading coal, which some invisible 

like an inconstant wind awakens to 

brightness ; this power arises from 

like the colour of a flower which fades 

:iges as it is developed, and the conscious 

of our natures are unprophetic either of 

oach or its departure. Could this influence 

able in its original purity and force, it is 

iUe to predict the greatness of the results ; 

len composition begins, inspiration is already 

s decline, and the most glorious poetry that 

rver been communicated to the world is 

bly a feeble shadow of the original concep- 

of the poet. 

etry is the record of the best and happiest 
mis of the happiest and best minds. We 
rare of evanescent visitations of thought and 
g sometimes associated with place or person, 
imes regarding our own mind alone, and 
"8 arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, 
levating and delightful beyond all expression ; 
It even in the desire and the regret they leave 
cannot but be pleasure, participating as it 
in the nature of its object. It is as it were 
nterpenetration of a diviner nature through 
wn ; but its footsteps are like those of a wind 
the sea, which the coming calm erases, and 
e traces remain only as on the wrinkled sands 



w 
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which pave ic. ThcEe and corcespouiing coodi 
of being are experieoced principally bj those a 
most delicate Bensilnlity and the most eni| 
imagination ; and the slate of mind prodoco 
them is at wai- wit!) every base desiie. < 
enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and & 
ship is essentially linked with such emouont; 
whilst they last, self appears as what it is, an 
to a universe. Poets are not only subject to ' 
experiences as apirits of the most refined or^ 
tion, but they can colour all that they con 
with the evanescent hues of this ethereal vn 
a word, a trait in the representation of a sea 
a passion, will touch the enchanted chord, 
reanimate, in those who have ever cxpcrit 
these emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the b 
image of the past. Poetry thus makes ima 
all that is best and most beautiful in Uie W 
it arrests the vanishing apparitions which I 
the inter lunations of life, and veiling them, I 
language or in form, sends them forth ai 
mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred jt 
those with whom their sisters abide — abide, be 
there is no portal of expression from the c^ 
of the spirit which they inhabit into the un) 
of things. Poetry redeems from decay ihc » 
tions of the divinity in man. i 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it 4 
the beauty of that which is most beantifiil, al 
adds beauty to that which is most deformed 
marries exultation and horror, grief and pleri 
eternity and change ; it subdues to union und( 
light yoke all irreconcilable things. It traoaii 
all that it touches, and every form moving « 
the radiance of its presence is changed by wooc 
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an incamatioxi of the spirit which it 
secret alchemy turns to potable gold 
8 waters which flow from death through 
8 the veil of familiarity from the world, 
e the naked and sleeping beauty, which 
of its forms. 



; ENGLISH CEMETERY IN 
ROME 

is a city, as it were, of the dead, or 

' those who cannot die, and who survive 

f generations which inhabit and pass over 

which they have made sacred to eternity. 

le, at least in the first enthusiasm of your 

don of ancient time, you see nothing of the 
u The nature of the city assists the 
Dy for its vast and antique walls describe a 
ference of sixteen miles, and thus the popula- 
I thinly scattered over this space, nearly as 
% London. Wide wild fields are enclosed 

it, and there are grassy lanes and copses 
g among the ruins, and a great green hill, 

and bare, which overhangs the Tiber, 
ardens of the modern palaces are like wild 

of cedar, and cypress, and pine, and the 
ted walks are overgrown with weeds. The 
h burying-place is a green slope near the 
under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, 
c, the most beautiful and Solemn cemetery I 
*held. To see the sun shining on its bright 

fresh, when we first visited it, with the 
lal dews, and hear the whispering of the 
among the leaves of the trees which have 



overgrown the tomb of CestJus, and tlie soil, 
is Btirring in the sun-warm earth, and to maj 
tombs, mostly of women and young people 
were buried there, one might, if one were t 




A CATARACT 



4 

dtfa,trittl 



r sixty feel in breadth, ' 
I, the outlet of a great lalce ; 
the higher mountains, falling joo feet into a 
lees gulf of snow- while vapour, which bur«« 
ever and for ever, from a circle of black crai 
thence leaping downwards, make« Bve or sii^ 
cataracte, each fifty or a hundred feet high^ 
eKhibit on a smaUer scale, and with beautil 
sublime variety, the same appearances. But 
(and far less could paintingl will not expj 
btand upon the brink of the platform of cliit, 
is directly opposite. You see the erer-movinj 
stream down. It comes in thick and tawnj 
flaking off like solid snow gliding ds 
mountain. It does not seem hollow withi 
without it is unequal, like the folding of 
thrown carelessly down ; your eye follows ] 
it is lost below ; not in the black rocks whit 
it around, but in its own foam and spravi „ 
cloud-like vapours boiling up from below, wl 
not like rain, nor mist, nor spray, noi foa 
water, in a shape wholly unlike anything J 
saw before. It is as white as snow, but ch^ 
impenetrable to the eye. The very imagiiu) 
bewildered in it. A thunder comes up frgi 



M 
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erfiil to hear ; for, though it ever sounds, 

the same, but, modulated by the changing 

es ajnd fells intermittingly ; we passed half 

i one spot looking at it, and thought but a 

£es had gone by. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 

{i;95-i88"i) 

TWO MBN 

) men I honour, iind no thiid. Ftri>t the U 
1 Craftsman that with earth-made Iraplem 
laboriously conquers the Earth and makes ! 
man's. Venerable to me is the hard Hanj 
croaked, coarse ; wherein notwithstanding liei 
cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceu 
of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged Ufi 
all weather-tanned, beaoiled, with its rude intei 
gence ; for it is the face of a Man living mui-ltk 
Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudenesn, n 
even because we must pity as well as love thn 
Hardly-entreated Brother ! For ua WM ihy b» 
so bent, for ua were thy straight limbs uid fingi 
so deformed } thou Wert our Conscript, on who 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marre 
For in thee too lay a god-created Form, but it i 
not to be unfolded ; encrusted must it atsod '* 
the thick adhesions and defacemenu of Labour 
and thy body, like thy soul, was not la koc 
freedom. Yet toil on, toil on; ihau art in ll 
duty, be out of it who may ; thou toile«t for il 
_ altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 
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[ man I honour^ and still more highly ; 
I 0een toiling for the spiritually mdis- 
lOt daily breads but the bread of Life. 

00 in hia duty ; endeavouring towards 
rmony; revealing this, by act or by 
igh all his outward endeavours, be they 
r ? Highest of all, when his outward 
ard endeavour are one ; when we can 
Vjtist $ not earthly Craftsman only, but 
inker, who with heaven-made Implement 
eaven for us ! If the poor and humble 
e have Food, must not the high and 
[ for him in return, that he have Light, 
ance. Freedom, Immortality? These 
;heir degrees, I honour ; all else is chaff 
ivhich let the wind blow whither it 

ibly touching is it, however, when I find 
ies united; and he that must toil 
for the lowest of man's wants, is also 
rdly for the highest. Sublimer in this 
r I nothing than a Peasant Saint, could 
oywhere be met with. Such a one will 
i>ack to Nazareth itself; thou wilt sec 
»ur of Heaven spring forth from the 
epths of Earth, like a light shining in 
ess. 

OF VALOUR 

a practical belief a man could have was 
t much more than this : of the Valkyrs 
ill of Odin ; of an inflexible Destiny ; 

1 one thing needful for a man was to be 
le Valkyrs are Choosers of the Slain ; 



1 

everfwBa 



a Destiny inexorable, which it is usi 
bend or soften, has appointed who i 
this was a fundamental point for the Norsefll 
— as indeed it is for all earnest men even 
for a Mahomet, a Luther, for a Napoleon too. I 
lies at the basis this for every such r 
woof out of which his whole system of thought i 
woven. The Valkyrs .■ and then that '" 
ChoBseri lead the brave to a heavenly Hall of 0&, 
only the base and slavish \x\ng thrust elBewhltbo) 
into the realms of Hela the Death-goddes* ; I till 
this to have been the soul of the whole Non 
Belief. They understood in their heart that it v. 
indispensable to be brave ; that Odin would hi* 
no favour for them, but despise and thrust ( 
out, if they were not brave. Consider loo whttbi 
there is not something in this ! It is an evetlaslio 
duty, valid in our day as in that, the duty of beiB 
brave. Vahur is stiil -001111. The first duty for 
man is still that of subduing Fear. We mu« 
rid of Fear ; we cannot act at all till then, 
man's acts are slavish, not true but specious i 
very thoughts are false, he thinks too as a slave i 
coward, till he have got Fear under bis feel 
Odin's creed, if we disentangle the real kerod < 
it, is true to this hour. A man shall and mun If 
valiant ; he must march forward, and (]utt hinu 
like a man,— trusting imperturbably in the appnnt 
ment and choice of the upper Powers ; and, on i 
whole, not fear at all. Now and alwayi, i 
I completeness of his victory over Fear will dew 

I minejiow much of a man he * - .— 
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OTHERHOOD OF SORROW 

lows, call them rather fore-splendours, 
nth, and Beginning of Truths, fell 

oyer my soul. Sweeter than Day- 
e Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla ; ah ! 
her's voice to her little child that strays 
weeping, in unknown tumults ; like soft 
f celestial music to my too exasperated 

that Evangel. The Universe is not 
noniacal, a chamel house with spectres ; 
and my Father's ! 

er eyes, too, could I now look upon 
lan ; with an infinite Love, an infinite 
r, wandering, wayward man ! Art 
^, and beaten with stripes, even as I 
, whether thou bear the royal mantle 
ir's gabardine, art thou not so weary, 
en ; and thy Bed of Rest U but a Grave. 
ler, my Brother, why cannot I shelter 
bosom, and wipe away all tears from 
-Truly the din of many- voiced Life, 
is solitude, with the mind's organ, I 

was no longer a maddening discord, 
ng one; like inarticulate cries, and 
a dumb creature, which in the ear of 

prayers. The poor Earth, with her 
'as now my needy Mother, not my cruel 
Man, with his so mad Wants and so 
vours, had become the dearer to me ; 

his sufiPerings and his sins, I now first 
Brother. Thus was I standing in the 
it " Sanctuary of Sorrow " ; by strange 
I ad I too been guided thither ; and ere 
ed gates would open and the " Divine 
row'^ lie disclosed to me. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON 

MACAU LAY 

(i8cx>-i859) 

THE PURITAN 



^O^ The Puritan was made up of two different i 
I the one all adf- abasement, peniteoce, gradl 

passion ; the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacioi 
He prostrated himself in the duet before his Make 
but he set his foot on the neck of his king. la 1 
devotional retirement he prayed with coDTulaoi 
and groans, and tears. He was half- maddened 
glorious or terrible illuBions. He heard the lyre* 
angels or the tempting whispers of fiends. T 
caught a gleam of the Beaiilic Vision, or vi 
screaming from dreams of everlasting fire. I 
when he took his seat in the council, or girt on 
sword for war, these tempestuous workings of 
soul had left no perceptible trace behind th( 
People who saw nothing of the godly but thfir i 
couth visages, and heard nothing from them but tk 
groansand their whining hymns, might laugh at tbt 
But those had little reason to laugh who pacounci 
them in the hall of debate or in the field of ban 
These f.inatica brought to civil and military aSa 
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of judgment and an immutability of 
ch some writers have thought incon- 
their relieious zeal, but which were in 
Msary efrects of it. The intensity of 
I on one subject made them tranquil on 
. One overpowering sentiment had 

itself pity and hatred, ambition and 
h had lost its terrors and pleasure its 
hey had their smiles and their tears, 
?s and their sorrows, but not for the 
is world. Enthusiasm had made them 
cleared their minds from every vulgar 

prejudice, and raised them above the 

danger and of corruption. It some- 
: lead them to pursue unwise ends, 
choose unwise means. They went 
* world, like Sir Artegal's iron man 

his flail, crushing and trampling down 
mingling with human beings, but having 
nor lot in human infirmities, insensible 
3 pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced 
apon, not to be withstood by any 



DEMEANOUR OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON 

ghness and violence which he showed 
rere to be expected from a man whose 
naturally gentle, had been long tried by 
(amities, by the want of meat, of fire, 
les, by the importunity of creditors, by 
e of booksellers, by the derision of fools, 



w 
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by the iDsinceiity of patrons, by that bread whi 
the bitterest of aU food, by those stairs which ai 
most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred 
which makes the heart sick. Through ail 
things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedaa 
struggled manfully up to eminence and conir 
It was natural that, though bis heart wasundoul 
generous and humane, his demeanour in ai 
should be harsh and despotic. For severe di 
he had sympathy, and not only sympathy, but 1 
iicent relief. But for the suffering which 3 
word inflicts upon a delicate mind he had no 
for it was a kind of suffering which he could Ki 
conceive. He would carry home on his shouL 
aick and starving girl from the streets. He c 
his house into a place of refuge for a a(A 
wretched old creatures who could Itnd no 
nsyium ; nor could all their peevishness and in 
tude weary out his benevolence. Bui the pai 
wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculou8t I 
scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the 
of wounded affection. He had seen aod t 
much of sharp misery, that he was not aiFect 
paltry vexations; and he seemed 10 thiol 
everybody ought to be as much hardened 10 
vexations as himself. He was .<ingry wiib Bi 
for complaining of a headache, with Mr«. 1 
for grumbling about the dust on the road, ( 
smell of the kitchen. These were, in his p 
"foppish lamentationa," which people ought 
ashamed to utter in a world so AiU of >ii 
sorrow. Goldsmith crying because" The C 
natured Man " had failed, inspired him with n 
Though his own health was Dot goodt h 
and despised valetudinarians. Peo 
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ess they reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, 
ved lum very little. People whose hearts had 
31 softened by prosperity might weep, he said, 
such eventSy but all that could be expected of a 
in man ivas not to laugh. 



iVILLIAM OF ORANGE AND THE 
FRENCH INVASION 

Young as he was, his ardent and unconquerable 
irit, though disguised by a cold and sullen 
inner, soon roused the courage of his dismayed 
untrymen. It was in vain that both his uncle 
d the French King attempted by splendid offers 
aeduce him from the cause of the republic. To 
e States-General he spoke a high and inspiriting 
iguage. He even ventured to suggest a scheme 
[lich has an aspect of antique heroism, and which, 
it had been accomplished, would have been the 
ftblest subject for epic song that is to be found in 
e whole compass of modern history. He told 
e deputies that, even if their natal soil and the 
arvels with which human industry had covered 
'were buried under the ocean, all was not lost. 
*he Hollanders might survive Holland. Liberty 
id pure religion, driven by tyrants and bigots from 
iurope, might take refuge in the farthest isles of 
Lsia. The shipping in the ports of the republic 
rould suffice to carry two hundred thousand emi- 
swCs to the Indian Archipelago. There the 
[l^^h commonwealth might commence a new and 
glorious existence, and might rear, under the 
lern Cross, amidst the sugar canes and nutmeg 
, the Exchange of a wealthier Amsterdam, 



; teamed Leyden. Thi 
I roae high. The 
offered by the Allies were firmly rejected. 
dykes were opened. The whole country w* 
great lake, from which the cities with their 
parts and steeples rose like islands. The ioTader 
were forced to save themselves from destruction 
a precipitate retreat. 



THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. 1 
could place no cuntidence in the sincerity or 
the courage of his confederate ; and whatevei 
conlideoce he might place in his own milican 
lalents and in the valour and discipline of hn 
troops, it was no light thing to engage an 
twenty times as numerous as his own. fiefon 
hira lay a river over which it was easy to advanct^ 
but over which, if things went ill, not one of bi 
little band would ever return. On this occaiioi 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntlei 
spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the fearftt 
responsibility of making a decision. He called 
council of war. The majority pronounced 
fighting ; and Oive declared his concurrence w 
the majority. Long afterwards, he said thai 
had never called but one council of war, and t 
if he had taken the advice of that council, 
British would never have been masters of Bengal 
But scarcely had the meeting broken Up when li 
was himself again. He retired alone under tli 
shade of nonie trees, and paiised near an hour tbei 
in thought. He citme back determined to m 
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CO the hazard, and gave orders that all 
1 readmen for pawing the river on the 

er was passed; and at the close of a 

ly's marchy the army, long after sunset, 

i quarters in a grove of mango-trees near 

i^ithin a mile of the enemy. Clive was 

3 sleep; he heard, through the whole 

e sound of drums and cymbals from the 

p of the Nabob. It is not strange that even 

t heart should now and then have sunk, 

e reflected against what odds, and for what 

, he was in a few hours to contend. 

was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more 

j]. His mind, at once weak and stormy, 

istracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. 

Jed by the greatness and nearness of the 

, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 

approached him, dreading to be left alone, 

t gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet 

d have said, by the furies of those who had 

d him with their last breath in the Black 

• 

le day broke, the day which was to decide 
ate of India. At sunrise the army of the 
»b, pouring through many openings from the 
, began to move towards the grove where 
English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, 
cd the plain. They were accompanied by 
pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each 
d by a long team of white oxen, and each 
d on from behind by an elephant. Some 
■r guns, under the direction of a few French 
aries, were perhaps more formidable. The 
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' cavalry were fifteen thousand, dcawn, not from il 
efFeminate population of Bengal, but from i' 
bolder race which inhabits the northern pf 
vinces i and the practised eye of Cliee coi 
perceive that both the men and the borsei «i 
more powerful that those of the Carnatic. Tl 
force which he had to oppose to this great mul 
tude consisted of only three thousand men. 1 
of these nearly a thousand were English; and 
I were led by English officers and trained in 1 
I Gnglish discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks 
I the little army were the men of the Thirty-Nii 
Regiment, which still bears on its colours, anii 
many honourable additions won under Wellbgi 
in Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, 
the proud motto, Primus m Imih. 

The battle commenced with a camtonadi 
which the artillery of the Nabob did scirM 
any execution, while the few lleld-pieees of 
English produced great effect. Several of ti 
most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlit 
service fell. Disorder began to spread throui 
his ranks. His own terror increased every m 
raenc. One of the conspirators urged on him ll 
expediency of recreating. The insidious ad»i< 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors i 
gesCed, was readily received. He ordered 
array to fall back, and this order decided hia &I 
Clive snatched the moment, and ordered his inx 
to advance. The confused and dispirited mol 
tude gave v/ay before the onset of disciplic 
valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers i 
ever more completely routed. The little band 
Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront tl 
English, were swept down the stream of fu] 
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hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah ' were 
Kd, never to reassemble. Only five hundred 

vanquished were slain. But their camp, 
guns, their baggage, innumerable waggons, 
srable cattle, remained in the power of the 
srors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an 
of nearly sixty thousand men, and subdued 
pire larger and more populous than Great 
1. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
(1801-1890) 

THE IMMORTAL CLASSICS 

Let us consider too, how differently young and old 
are affected by the words of some classic author, 
such as Homer or Horace. Passages which to a 
boy^are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better 
nor worse than a hundred others which any clever 
writer might supply ; which he gets by heart and 
thinks very fine, and imitates, as he thinks, success- 
fully, in his own flowing versification, at length 
come home to him, when long years have passed, 
and he has had experience of life, and pierce him, 
as if he had never before known them, with their 
sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes 
to understand how it is that lines, the birth of some 
chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or 
among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after 
generation, for thousands of years with a power 
over the mind, and a charm which the current 
literature of his own day, with all its obvious ad- 
vantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is 
the reason of the mediaeval opinion about Virgil, as 
of a prophet or a magician ; his single words and 
phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving utterance, as 
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dice of Nature herself, to that pain and weari- 
yet hope of better things, which is the experi- 
of her children in every time. 



THE SITE OF A UNIVERSITY 

confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its 
est length and thirty its greatest breadth ; 
elevated rocky barriers, meeting at an angle ; 

prominent mountains, commanding the plain, 
unes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; an unsatis- 
ry soil ; some streams, not always full ; such 
out the report which the agent of a London 
tanj would have made of Attica. He would 
t diat the climate was mild; the hills were 
tone ; there was plenty of good marble ; more 
re land than at first survey might have been 
cted, sufiicient certainly for sheep and goats ; 
les productive; silver mines once, but long 

worked out ; figs fair ; oil first-rate ; olives in 
laion.. But what he would not think of noting 
1, was, that that olive-tree was so choice in 
"e and so noble in shape that it excited a 
tous veneration ; and that it took so kindly to 
ight soil, as to expand into woods upon the 

plain, and to climb up and fringe the hills, 
would not think of writing word to his em- 
nrs how that clear air, of which I have spoken, 
ght out, yet blended and subdued, the colours 
le marble, till they had a softness and harmony, 
all their richness, which in a picture looks 
gerated, yet is after all within the truth. He 
d not tell how that same delicate and brilliant 
isphere freshened up the pale olive, till the 
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olive forgot its (nonotooy, and its cheek glom^ 
like the arbutus or beech of the Umbriin 
He would say nothing Qf the thyme and thoi 
fragrant herbs which carpeted Hymettus ; he wool 
hear nothing of the hum of its bees ; nor til 
much account of the rare flavour of iis honey, aoi 
Gozo and Minorca were sufficient for the Englii 
demand. He would look over the JEgtan fra 
the height he had ascended ; he would follow Wt 
his eye the chain of islands, which stardng fro 
the Sunian headland seemed to offer the f^bli 
divinities of Attica, when they would visit thi 
Ionian couains, a sort of viaduct thereto acroc* tl 
sea ; but that fancy would not occur to him, n 
any admiration of the dark violet billows with th( 
white edges down below ; nor of those gracrf 
fan-like jets of silver xx'poa the rocks, which ilowl 
rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, I 
shiver, and break, and gpread, and shroua ih 
selves, and disappear, in a soft mist of foam; 
of the gentle incessant heaving and pantiag of tl 
whole liquid plain ; nor of the long wave*, ' 
steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they 
upon the hollow shore, — he would not deigo 
notice that restless living element at all, rxccpt 
bless his stare that he was not upon it. Nor i 
distinct detail, nor the relined colouring, nor i 
graceful outline and roseate golden hue of li 
jutting crags, nor the bold shadows cast from OtJ 
or Laurium by the declining sun ; — our agent of 
mercantile firm would not value these matters n 
at a low figure. Rather we must lura for t 
sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, GOI 
from a semi- barbarous land to that small conKf 
, where he might talte I 
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izing on those emblems and coruscations 
ie unoriginate perfection. It was the 
from a remote province, from Britain or 
uitaniay who in a scene so different from 
lis chilly woody swamps, or of his fiery 
sands, learned at once what a real Uni* 
ust be, by coming to understand the sort 
y which was its suitable home. 



HE SORROWFUL WORLD 

g then with the being of a God (which, 
e said, is as certain to me as the certainty 
Ti existence, though when I try to put the 
of that certainty into logical shape I find 
y in doing so in mood and figure to my 
►n,) I look out of myself into the world 
nd there I see a sight which fills me with 
>le distress. The world seems simply to 
ie to that great truth, of which my whole 
so full; and the effect upon me is, in 
ice, as a matter of necessity, as confusing 
lenied that I am in existence myself. If 
into a mirror and did not see my face, 
have the sort of feeling which actually 
on me when I look into this living busy 
d see no reflexion of its Creator. This 
;, one of those great difficulties of this 
primary truth, to which I referred just 
/ere it not for this voice, speaking so 
my conscience and my heart, I should be 
t, or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I 
to the world. I am speaking for myself 
d I am far from denying the real force of 



i 
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the argpniieiitt in proof of a God, drawn from the 
general &ct8 of human society and the coiirte i 
history; but these do not warm me or enligjbta 
OK ; they do not take away the wimer of ia| 
dfsnlarinn, or make the bods anfoU and the leafc 
grow within me and my moral being rejoice. Tk 
sight of the world is nothing dse than the pro{^ 
scroll, full of ** kmentationsy amd moummgy so 
woe." 
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GEORGE BORROW 

(1803-1881) 

THE POWER OF DARKNESS 

I 

rsR taking such refreshment as the place 
•rdedy we pursued our way till we were within 
uarter of a league of the huts which stand on 

edge of the savage wilderness we had before 
ised. Here we were oyertaken by a horseman; 
was a powerful, middlesized man, and was 
anted on a noble Spanish horse ; at his saddle 
i thing a formidable gun. He inquired if I 
tided to pass the night at Vendas Novas, and 
my replying in the affirmative, he said that he 
lid avail himself of our company. He now 
ked towards the sun, whose disk was rapidly 
ung beneath the horizon, and entreated us to 
r on and make the most of its light, for that the 
3r was a horrible place in the dusk. He placed 
I8elf at our head, and we trotted briskly on, 

boy, or muleteer, who attended us running 
ind without exhibiting the slightest symptom 
atigue. 

Tie entered upon the moor, and had advanced 
ut a mile when dark night fell around us. We 
•e in a wil4 path, with high brushwood on either 

19 
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aide, whec the rider said that he could not eonfwB 
the darkness, and begged me to ride on before, ud 
he would follow after ; I could hear him uemUiog- 
[ asked the reason of his terror, and he rejJitJ 
that at one time darkness was the same thing tu 
him as day, but that of late years he dreaded it, 
especially in wild places. I complied with hit 
request, but I was ignorant of the way, and, ai 1 
could scarcely see ray hand, was contioually going 
wrong. This made the man impatiem, and ht 
again placed himself at our head. We proceeded 
so for a considerable way, when he again stopped, 
and said that the power of the darkness was too 
much for him. Hie horse seemed lo be iofecied 
with the same panic, for it shook in every limb. 
I now told him to call on the name of the Lord, 
who was able to turn the darkness into light ; but 
he gave a terrible shout, and, brandishing his gut 
aloft, discharged it in the air. His horse sprang 
forward at full speed, and my mule, which was one 
of the swiftest of its kind, look fright and follow^ 
at the heels of the charger. On we flew like 1 
whirlwind, the hoofs of the animals illuming tb( 
path with the sparks of fire they struck from ih| 
stones. I knew not whither we were going, btf 
the dumb creatures were acquainted with the V3.J, 
and soon brought us to Vendas Novas, where «< 
were rejoined by our companions. 

I thought this man was a coward, but I did hifl 
injustice, for during the day he was as brave as I 
lion and feared no one. About five years since b 
had overcome two robbers who had attacked bin 
on the moors, and after tying their hands behlm 
them, had delivered them up to justice ) but I 
night the rustling of a leaf filled him with terror 
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tMve known similar instances of the kind in 
mis of otherwise extraordinary resolution. For 
lelf) I confess I am not a person of extra- 
inary resolution, but the dangers of the night 
nt me no more than those of midday. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU 
(1802-1876) 

SAMUEL ROGERS 



" Roger.! amusing and 
note of Moore'e may stand as the general descrii 
tion of him by those who hoped, each for bmuetf, 
to propitiate the cynic. As age advanced upos 
him, the admixture of the generous and the 
malignant in him became more singular. A foot' 
man robbed him of a large quantity of plate ; 
of a kind which was inestimable to him. He 
inceneed, and desired never to hear of the fellow 
more, — the man having absconded. Not many 
months afterwards, Rogers was paying the patnge 
to New York of the man's wife and ^Jnily— • 
somebody having Cold him that that Family junction 
might afford a chance of the man's reformadoo.; 
Sucli were Iiis deeds at the very time that hi^ 
tongiiL' was dropping verjuice, and his wit wj 
sneering behind backs at a whole circle of oU 
friends and hospitable entertainers. Such was the 
curious human problem oflered to the analyst of 
character, and such is the needful explanation of 
the mixed character of client and patroa 
s sustained to the last. 
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celebrated literary break&sts will not be 
D during the generation of those who en- 
hem. They became at last painful when 
1 man's memory feiled while his causticity 
d. His hold on life was very strong. He 
as an authority on the incidents of the 
;s trial, and who was in Fox's room when 

dying^^he, who aaw George m. a young 
d #a^ growing incd manhood when JcAlnson 
> the Hebrides, sunrired for .several years 
on over by a cab of the construction of 
die of the nineteenth century. His poetry 
::arcely be said to live as long as himself, 
s Iti^r ^ illuiBtratioi^ with which it was 
than the verse itself that kept his volumes 

axid ■ Within view. The elegance and 
leSs of^ his ^eirse are beyond question ; bu( 
her and more substantial qualities olf tru^ 
rilt hardly be recognised there. It should 
Mbt^red that there is a piece of prose 

of ' his of which Mackintosh said that 
i * could not improve the thoughts nor 
1 the language.'' That gem is the ]»ece 
issinacion^ in his Itafy, 
)gers is to be judged by hia writings; let it 
ich 'fragments as that little essay; if further, 
leeds rather than his words. So may the 
etain the direst remembrance of the last 

MfisbenaS) and the only -man' among us, 

who has illustrated in hk own person the 
at once of patron and of client. 
• »Se^p. 198. 
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^K^ OF BEACONSFIELD 

^^,-' (1804-1881) 

THE GENIUS OF JUDAISM 

Favoukeci by niiture we Ktill remaiD ; but in exai 
projtortioD as we have been favoured by nature k 
have been persecuted by man. After a thousao 
Struggles— after acts of heroic courage that Rome 
has never equalled — deeds of divine patriotisiD thai 
Athena and Sparta and Carthage have never ex- 
celled — we have endured fifteen hundred yean of 
supernatural slavery ; during which every device 
that can degrade or destroy mao has been the 
destiny that we have sualained and baffled. The 
Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to 
learn that he was the Pariah of that ungratefil 
Europe that owes to him the best part of its laws, 
a. line portion of its literature, all its religion. 
Great poets require a public; we have been content 
with the immortal meiodiea that we sung more than 
two thousand years ago by the waters of Babyloa 
and wept. They record our triumphs ; they sol; 
ouraffli " 
popular 
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meet even in our temples. But the 
and creative genius that is the nearest 
onity, and which no human tyranny can 
ough it can divert it; that should have 
hearts of nations by its inspired sympathy, 
ed senates by its burning eloquence, has 
ledium for its expression, to which, in 
)ur prejudices and your evil passions, you 
obliged to bow. The ear, the voice, the 
ling with combinations — the imagination 
th picture and emotion, that came from 
and which. Nxre hate preserved unpolluted 
indowed us with almost the exclusive 
of music ; that , science of harnidnious 
ich the ancients recognised as most divine, 
d; in the person of their most beautiful 
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JOHN STUART MILL 

{1S06-1873) 

THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

It will not be denied by anybody, that originaKtf 
ia 2 valuable element in human affairs. There i» 
always need of peratMis not only t 
ti'uths and point out wlien what u 
are true no longer, but also to 
practices, and set the example of n- 
conduct and better taste and sense 
This cannot well be gainsaid by a 
not believe that the world has 
fection in all its ways and practices, 
that this benefit is not capable of being rendered b] 
everybody alike; there are but few persons, il 
comparison with the whole of mankind, whut 
experiments, if adopted by others, would be likel] 
to be any improvement on established practico 
But these few are the salt of the earth ; wiihoU 
them, human life would became a stagnant pool 
Not only is it they who introduce good thing 
which did not before exist ; h is they who keq 
the life in those which already exist. If tber 
were nothing new to be done, would human iniellec 
o be necessary J Would it be a reason whj 
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who do the old things should forget why 
y are done, and do them like cattle, not like 
nao beings ? There is only too great a tendency 
the best beliefs and practices to degenerate into 
cnechaoicaj ; and unless there were a succession 
ersoDS whose ever-reeurring originality prevents 
grounds of those beliefs and practices from 
iming merely traditional, such dead matter wonid 
resist the smallest shock from anything really 
^ and there would be no reason why civiliaatioa 
rtild not die out, as in the Byzantine Empire. 
Persons of genius, it is true, arc, and are always 
ely to be, a small minority ; but in order to have 
I, it is necessary to preserve the soil in which 
grow. Genius can only breathe freely in an 
tfbere of freedom'. Persona of genius are more 
Svidua! than any other people — leas capable, con- 
uently, of fitting themselves, without hurifiil 
ipression, into any of the small number of 
Jds which society provides in order to save its 
. obers the trouble of forming their own character. 
ifrom timidity they consent to be forced into one 
these moulds, and to let all that part of them- 
es which cannot expand under the pressure 
tain unexpanded, society will be little the better 
their genius. If they are of a strong character, 
\ break their fetters, they become a mark for the 
•ieiy which has not succeeded in reducing them 
commonplace, to point out with solemn warning 
"'wild," "erratic," and the like; much as tf 
should complain of the Niagara river for not 
iwiitg smoothly between its banks like a Dutch 
Dal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of 
and the necessity of allowing it to unfold 
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freely both in thought and practice, bcini 
wdl aware that no one will deny the powiion ii 
theory, but knowing also that almost every one, i) 
reality, is totally indilferent to it. People ihid 
geniua a line thing if it enables a man to write i 
exciting poem, or paint a picture. But in its tn 
«enGe, that of originality in thought and actio 
though no one says that it is not a thing lo 1 
admired, nearly all, at heart, think that they c 
do very well without it. Unhappily this is o 
natural to be wondered ;<t. OrigiBality is the o 
thing which unoi'iginai minds cannot feel the c 
of. They cannot see what it is to do for then 
how should they } If they could see wiut 
would do for them, it would not be onginalit 
The first service which orig'inality has to 
them, is that of opening their eyes ; which 
once fi:lly done, they would have a chance of beil 
themselves original. Meanwhile, recoIlectiDg 
nothing was ever yet done which some one wai 
the fust to do, and that all good things which i 
are the fruits of originality, let them be modi 
enough to believe that there ii something still ll 
for it to accomplish, and assure themselves til 
they are more in need of originality, ihe leei th 
if the want. 
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iLIZABETH GASKELL 

JSMALL ECONOMIES 

ftjtn nOtioed that almost every one has his 

ridual small economies^— careful habits of 

[fictions of pennies in some one peculiar 

•—any disturbance of which andoys him 

an spending shillings or pounds on some 

ravagance. An old gentleman of my 

tnce^- who took the intelligence of the 

f Sir Joint^Stock Bank, in which some of 

ey was invested, with stoical mildness, 

his. family all, through a long summer's 

:au8e- one of them had torn (instead of 

out the written leaves of his now useless 

)k ; of cowse the corresponding pages at the 

I came out a^ well, aod this little unnecessary 

paper (his private economy) chafed him 

iQ aU the loss of Jhjs money. Envelope» 

ds soul terribly whqn they first came in.; 

way in which he could reconcile himself 

iwaste of his cherished ^ arucje was by 

turning inside out all that were sent to 

so making them. serve again. Even now, 

t^ned by a^^ I see him Casting wistful 
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glances at his daughters whm they send a whole in- 
side of a half-sheet of note-paper, with the three Iba 
of acceptance to an invitation, written on only ok 
of the sides. I am not above owning that I hlit 
this human weakness myself. String is my foibJe^ 
My pockets get full of little hanks of it, picked if 
and twisted together, ready for uses that nerd 

string of a parcel instead of patiently and fatihiiil)] 
undoing it fold by fold. How people can bnn| 
themselves to use indiambber rings, which are 1 
sort of deification of string, as lightly as they do, I 
cannot imagine. To me an indiambber ring a I 
precious treasure, I have one which is not neJ 
~-one that I picked up off the floor nearly til 
years ago. I have really tried to use k, bui taf. 
heart failed me, and I could not comniii the 
extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve othen. thef 
cannot attend to conversation because of the 
annoyance occasioned by the habit which son* 
people have of invariably taking more butter than 
they want. Have you not seen the anxious look 
(almost mesmeric) which such persons fix on the 
article ? They would feel it a relief if they might 
bury it out of sight by popping it into their own moull« 
and swallowing it down; and they are really madtf 
happy if the person on whose plate it lies unusei 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he do«t 
not want at all) and eats up his butter. Tbef 
think that this is not waste. 

Now Miss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candle*. 
We had many devices to use as few as ponible. 
In the winter afternoons she would sit knitting forT 

) or three hours — she could do this in the dark,' 
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•—and when I asked if I might not 

lee to finish stitching my wrist-bands, 
i •* keep blind man's holiday." They 

brought in with tea; but we only 
: a time. As we lived in constant 
or a fnend who might come in any 

who never .did)) it recjuired some 
o iceep onr tWo candles of the same 

to he Ughted^andito look as if we 
(rays. The candles took it in turns ; 
r we might be taUdng about or doing, 
3 eyes were habitually fixed upon the 

to jump up and extinguish it and to 
T before they had become too uneven 
le restored to e<|uality in the course of 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY 

(1811-1862) 

WATERLOO 

All that day, from morning until past tuiuel 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark wh 
the cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred dui 
that interval. The tale is in every Engliahman 
mouth ; and you and I, who were children when 
great batde was won and lost, are never dredofbc 
ing and recounting the history of that famous acri 
Its remembrance rankles still in the boaoniG of millio 
of the countrymen of those brave men who Ifl 
the day. They pant for an opportunity 
revenging that humiliation ; and if a contest, endil 
in a victory on their part, should ensue, 
them in their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy 
hatred and rage behind to us, there is no ent' 
BO-called glory and shame, and to the alternatio 
of successful and unsucceEsTuI murder, in which 
high - spirited nations might engage. Centun 
hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might 
boasting and killing each other still, carrying 1 
bravely the Devil's code of honour. 
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idsaook thefr' share slAd fought like 
at field. Ail day long, whilst the 
raying ten miles ^way, the lines of 
Dnglish infantry were receiving and 
riouB charges of the French horse- 
'hich wei'e heard at Brussels were 
eir ranks, and ccnnradee falling, and- 
/ivors closibg in. Towards evi^nlng 

the French, repeated and resisted 
kened in its fiiry. They had other 

Britfsh to engage, or were ]^reparii!g 
• It came at last ; the columns of 
ruard marched up the hill of Saiilt 
and at once to sweep the English 

which they had maintained all dayj 
II, unscared by the thunder of the 

hurled death from the English line 

ling column pressed on and up the 

i almost to crest the eminence, when 

e and falter. Then it stopped, still 

Then at last the English troops 

post from which no enemy had been 
them, and the Guard turned and fled, 
ring was heard at Brussels — ^the 
niles away. Darkness came down 
. city 5 and Amelia was praying for 
iras lying on his face, dead, with a 
lis heart. 



RCHEZ LA FEMME 

I sorts of motives which carry them 

and are driven into acts of desperation, 

distinction, from a hundred different 
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causes. L have asked about 
company (new drafts of poor country 
perpetually coining over to us during 
brought troni the ploughshare to the s' ^ 
found that a half of them under die Sigh-} 
driven thither on account of a woman. What 
the SODS of Adam and Eve expect, but 10 continue 
in that course of love and trouble their iather and 
mother set out oa^ Oh my grandson! I KB 
drawing nigh to the end of that period of my 
history when I was acquainted with the grtat 
world of England and Europe ; my yeart are port 
the Ht'brew poet's limit, and I say unto thee, (il 
my troubles and joys too, for that matter, havf 
come from a woman ; as thine will when thy 
destined course begins. 'Twas a woman th»i 
made a soldier of me, that set me intriguing oitcr- 
wards ; I btflieve I would hare spun smocks fos 
her had she so bidden me ; what strength I h^d 
in my head I would have given her ; hath OW 
evety man in his degree had his Ompbale ud 
OeliJah ? Mine befooled me on the banki of tbt 
Thames, and in dear old England j thou mayesi find 
thine own by Rappahannoc. 

To please that woman, then, I tried to disuoguiih 
myself as a soldier, and afterwards as a wit aw) 1 
politician : as to plcare another I would have put 
on a black cassock and a pair of bands, and tad 
done so but that a superior fate intervened to 
defeat that project. And t say I think the world 
is like Captain Esmond's company I apoke of anon j 
and could you sec veery man's career in life, yuo 
would find a woman dogging him j or diDgtne 
round his majch and stopping him ; or cbeo^V' 
him and goading him ; or beckoning htm 
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rt eo that he goes up to her, and leaves the 
W be run without him ; or bringing him the 
and saying "Eat"; or fetching him the daggers 
'hispering " Kill ! yonder lies Duncan and a 
I, and an oppori unity," 

THE POOR BRETHREN 

Mitton haa been made once or twice in the 
£ of this history of the Grey Friars School, — 
: the Colonel and Clivc and 1 had been brought 
■an ancient foundation of the time of James 1., 
lubsieung in the heart of London city. The 
i-day of the founder of the place is still kept 
jjnnly by Cistercians. In their chajiel, where 
pible the boya of the school, and the fourscore 
bnen of the hospital, the founder's tomb stands, 
Bge ediiice, emblazoned with heraldic decora- 
p and clumsy carred allegories. There is an 
nail, a beautifid specimen of the architecture 
MmM's time, — an old Hall i many old halls t 
ptaircaseB, old passages, old chambers decorated 
B old portraits, walking in the midet of which 
l^alk, as it were, in the early seventeenth 
lUry. To others than Cistercians Grey Friars 
lldreary place possibly. Nevertheless, the pupils 
fated there love to ' revisit it ; and the oldest of , 
■row young again for aa hour or two as 
M back into those scenes of childhood. 
the custom of the school is, that on the iiih of 
■ember, the Founder's Day, the head gowD-boy 
b recite a Latin oration, in praise Fundatorit 
Uri, and upon other subjects ; and a goodly 
ipany of old Cistercians is generally brought 
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together lo attend this oratioD : after which we p 
to chapel and hear a sermon, after which we adjoun 
to a great dinner, where old condisciples meet, old 
toasts are given, and speeches are made. BtfoK 
mardiiog from the oration - hall to chapel, Hu 
stewards of the day's dinner, according to old- 
fashioned rite, have wands put into their handi, 
waJk to church at the head of the processioa, aA 
sit there in places of honour. The boys 
already in their seats with smug fresh faces, 
shining white cotiars ; the old black - gownetl 
pensioners are on their benches, the chapel tl 
lighted, and Founder's Tomb, with ita grotetqoC 
carvings, monsters, heraldries, darkles and shine) 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights 
There he lies, Fundator Noster, in his ruff aoi 
gown, awaiting the great Examination Day. W^ 
oldsters, be we ever so old, become boya again ai 
we look at that familiar old comb, and think hoi^ 
the seats are altered since we were here, and hor^ 
the doctor — not the present doctor, the doctor c 
our time — used to sit yonder, and his awfiil ej 
used to frighten us shuddering boys on whom 1 
lighted i and how the boy next us wauld kick on 
shins during service time, and how the moniioi 
would cane us afterwards because our shins wen 
kicked. Yonder sit forty cherry - cheeked boy* 
diinking about home and holidays lorn 
Yonder sit some threescore old gentlemen pen 
of the Hospital, listening to the prayers and tli( 
psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in ihi 
twilight — the old reverend blackgowns. IsCodi 
Ajax alive? you wonder — the Cistercian Ud 
called these old gentlemen Codds, I know m 
wherefore— but is old Codd Ajax alive, I wonder: 
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d.':Soldieri or kixi4 6M Codd Gentleman^ 

lie grayes 'dosed' <mr tEeioi I . A plenty of 

lig%&i^ this ohapely and this scene of age 

ith^ dud early memories, and pompous death. 

okmno the well- remembered prayers are^ 

ittered iagain in the place where in child* 

pen used taheav themi. How beautifid and 

>us the ritr; how noble the ancient words of 

ipplications which the priest utters, and to 

generations of fresh children and troops of 

e seniors have cried Amen under those 

! The service for Founder's Day is a 

I one ; one of the psalms selected being the 

•seventh, and we hear — 

'he steps of a good man are ordered by the 

and he delighteth in his way. Though he 

i shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord 

leth him with his hand. 

have been young and now am old, yet have I 

m the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 

leir bread." 

we came to this verse, I chanced to look up 
ay book towards the swarm of black-coated 
ners; and amongst them — amongst them — 
lomas Newcome. 

dear old head was bent down over his 
-book; there was no mistaking him. He 
the black gown of the pensioners of the 
tal of Grey Friars. His Order of the Bath 
Q his breast. He stood there amongst the 
Brethren, uttering the responses to the psalm, 
iteps of this good man had been ordered 
by Heaven's decree; to this almshouse! 
it was ordained that a life all love, and 
ss, and honour, should end! I heard no 
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more of pta jptoi^ and fnbxu, and Mrmott a 
thaL^' How dared I to oeii a place of mark, 
he^ he yonderamong the poor ? ■ Qh, pardoo, 
noUe aool ! J, aak ibrgiiFeneBS of you for beb, 
a world, that has ao treated you — you my bei 
yon the. honest, and gentle, and good ! I thoi 
the scnrice woidd liever end, or the organ 
Tolnmaries, or the preacher'a homily. 
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JOHN BRIGHT 

(1811-1889) 

THE ANGEL OF DEATH 

XL not say one word here about the state of 
irmy in the Crimea, or one word about its 
lers or its condition. Every Member of this 
le, every inhabitant of this country, has been 
iently harrowed with details regarding it. 
my solemn belief, thousands — nay, scores of 
lands of persons — have retired to rest, night 
night, whose slumbers have been disturbed or 
e dreams have been based upon the sufferings 
igonies of our soldiers in the Crimea. I can- 
tmt notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to 
lews which may arrive by the very next mail 
the East. I do not suppose that your troops 

be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or 
they will be driven into the sea; but I am 
in that many homes in England in which there 
exists a fond hope that the distant one may 
n — many such homes may be rendered desolate 

1 the next mail shall arrive. The Angel of 
h has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
almost hear the beating of his wings. There 

one, as when the first-born were slain of old, 
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to sprinkle with blood the lintel and the two side- 
posts of our doors, that he may spare and pass on ; 
he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the 
poor and the lowly, and it is on behalf of all these 
classes that I make this solemn appeal. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

(18^3-1870) 

A CHILD'S PERSPECTIVE 

rat objects that assume a distinct presence 
me» as I look far back, into the blank of my 
\ are my mother with her pretty hair and 
il shape, and Peggotty^ with no shape at all, 
es 80 dark that they seemed to darken their 
neighbourhood in her face, and cheeks and 

> bard and red that I wondered the birds 
peck her in preference to ap{>le8« 

tre comes out of the cloud, our house — not 

> me, . butf quite familiar, in its earliest re-* 
aoce. On the ground-floor is. Peggotty's 
1 opening into a back yard ; with a pigeon- 
Mi a pole, in the centre^ without any pigeons 
a great dog-kennel in. a comer, without: any 
lod a quatatity of fowls that look terribly tall 
walking, about in a menacing and ferocious 
% . There is one cock who. gets upon, a post 
¥9 andiS^msito take particular notice of me 
okiut him through the kitchen. window^ who 

me/sfaiTer, he is.^sa fierce^ Of the geese 
r the side-gate who come waddling after me 
leir long 'necks stietched out when I go that 
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way, I dream at night ; ae a man envirooed bj 
wild beasts might dream of lions. 

Here is a long passage — what an eaormout per- 
spective I make of it [^leading from Peggotty't 
kitchen to the front-door. A dark store-room 
opens out of it, and that is a place to be tun !«« 
at right i for I don't know what may be among 
those tuba and jars and old tea-chests, when there 
is nobody in there with a dimly burning light 
letting a mouldy air come out at the door, Inwhicb 
there is the smell of iioap, pickles, pepper, caittUe 
and coffee, all at one whin. Then there are tl 
two parlours ; the parlour in which we sit of i 
evening, my mother and I and Peggottj — fi 
Peggotty is quite our companion, when her work 
done and we are alone — and the best parlour when 
we sit on a Sunday i grandly, but doi so com- 
fortably. There is something of a dolefiJ sit 
about that ioom to me, for Peggotty has cold me — 
I don't know when, but apparently ages ago— 
about my father's funeral, and the company hating 
their black cloaks put on. One Sunday night mv 
mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, hov 
Lazarus was raised up from the dead. And I am 
so frightened that they are afterwards oblig«l to 
take mc out of bed, and show me the ^aiet church- 
yard out of the bedroom window, With the dead all 
lying in their graves at rest, below the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know any- 
where, as the grass of that churchyard ; natfaiog 
half so shady as its trees ; nothing half so qniet at 
its tombstones. The sheep are feeding there, when 
I Jcneel up, early in the morning, in my littk bed 
in a closet within my mother's room, to look out 
« ii J and I see the red light ahinbg on the sin- 
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Jiink within myself, "Is the Gun-dia] 
nder, that it can tell the time' again?" 
our pew in the church. WhM a high- 
w ! With a window near it, out of 

houfte can he seen, and ii seen many 
ig the morning's service by Peggotty, 
to make herself as sure as she can that 
leing robbed, or is not in Hames. But 
eggotty's eye wanders, she is much 
mine does, and frowna to me, as 1 stand 
»t, that I am to look at the clergyman. 
't always look at him — I know him 
It white thing on, and I am afraid of his 
why I stare so, and. perhaps stopping the 
inquire — and what am I dor It's a 
ling to gape, but I must do Gomething. 
my mother, but t/ie pretends not to set 
)k at a boy in the aisle, and ie makes 
I look at the sunlight coming in at 
3or through the porch, and there I see a 
— I don't mean a sinner, but mutton — 
g up his mind to come into the church, 
if I looked at him any longer, I might 
[ tg say something out loud ; and what 
ome of me then ! I look up at the 
1 tablets on the wall, and try to think of 
sra late of this paiish, and what the 

Mrs. Eodgers must have been, when 
ore, long time Mr. Eodgers bore, and 
were in vain. I wonder whether they 1 

ifr. Chillip, and he was in vain ; and if ^H 

like* to be reminded of it once a week. ^H 
I Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday ueck-cIoth, ^H 

If] and think what a good place it ^H 
jlay in, and what 3 castlo it would ^H 
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make, wiih another boy coming up the tuua U 
atiack it, and having the Tclvet cuahion wiih the 
lassele Uirown down on his head. In lime in) 
eyes gradually shut up ; and from hearing lh( 
clergyman singing a drowsy song in the heat, 1 
hear nothing, unci! I fall off the seat with a ctaih, 
and am taken out, more dead than alii«, by 
Peggotty. 



, MRS. BAGNET'S BIRTHD. 



lUD^SlM 



A great annual occasion has come 
establishment of Mr. Joseph Bagnec, othemw 
Lignum Vitfc, ex-artillery-man and present bassoco- 
player. An occasion of feasting and fntiTal. 
The celebration of a birthday in the family. 

It is not Mr. Bagaet's birthday. Mc. BagDet 
merely distinguishes that epoch in the muUCll 
instrument business by kissing the children widi U 
extra smack before breakfast, smoking an addjdoaal 
pipe after dinner, and wondering towards eveiuag 
what his poor old mother is thinking about it«— 4 
subject of infinite speculation, and rendered to by 
his mother having departed this life twcaiy ytoh 
Some men rarely rerert to their father, butWMl, 
in tlie bank-books of their remembrance, to biN 
transferred all the stock of filial afiectioii into tbdl 
mother's name. Mr. Bagnet is one of tbeie. 
Perhaps his exalted appreciation of the merita of 
the old girl causes him usually to make the noun- 
BubetantLTe Goodness of the feminine gender.' 

It is not the birthday of one of the three childKa 
Those occasions are kepi with some mark* 
tinction, but they rarely overleap the 
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Kia pudding. On young Wool- 
hday, Mr. Bagnet certainly did, 
on his growth and general advance- 
n a moment of profbund reflection 
wrought by time, to examine him 
im } accomplishing with extreme 
^itiona number one and two. What 
and Who gave you that name ? but 
he exact jirecision of his memory, 
for number three, the question And 
? that name ! which he propounded 
'mjwrtance, in iteclf ko edifying 
) give it quite an orthodox air. 
' " y on that particular 

■ general solemnity. 

girl's birthday ; and that is the 
I' Mjd reddest-letter day in Mr. 
ar. The auspicious event is always 
aecording to certain forms, settled 
by Mr. Bagnet some years since. 
ng deeply convinced that to have a 
or dinner li to attain the highest 
1 luxury,'invariably goes forth him- 

the morning of this day to buy a 
invariably, taker in by the vendor, 
the pOBsessidn of the oldest Jnhabit- 
iDp in Europe. Returning with 
f toughness tied np in a clean bloc 
in handkerchief (essentinl to the 
le in a casual manner invites Mrs. 
-e at breakfast what she would like 
rs. Bagnet, by a coincidence never 
plying Fowls, Mr. Bagnet instantly 
ndle from a place of concealment, 
amazement and rejoicit^. He 
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farthei' requires that the old girl shall do DO 
all day long, but sit in her very best gown, and be 
served by himself asd the young people. As be u 
not illustrious for his cookery, this may be auppoMit 
to be a matter of etate rather than eajoyme&I W 
the old girl's part ; but she keeps her state with all 
imaginable cheerfulness. 

On this present birthday, Mr. Bagnet h» 
accomplished the uaual preliminaries. He bu 
bought two specimens of poultry, which, if there be 
any truth in adages, were certainly not caught with 
chalf, to be prepared for the spit ; he has xmaied 
and rejoiced the family by their unlooked'for 
production ; he is himself directing the roaiting of 
the poultry ; and Mrs. Bagnet, with her wholesome 
brown tingcrs itching to prevent what she teet 
going wrong, sits in her gown of cercmoay, 
honoured guest. 

Quebec and Malta lay the cloth for din 
while Woolwich serving, as beseems him, onder 
his father, keeps the fowls revolving. To tha 
young scullions Mrs. Bagnet occasionally impam 
wink, or a shake of the head, or a crooked face, u 
they make mistakes. 

"At half-after one." Says Mr. Bagnet. "To 
the minute. They'll be done," 

Mrs. Bagnet with anguish, beholds ooe of ihtm 
at a standstill before the fire, and beginaing to bun* 

" You shall have a dinner, old girl," cays hfst 
Bagnet, "fit for a queen.'' 

Mrs, Bagnet shows her white teeth cfaen^lly, 
but to the perception of her ton betrays aa tnaeh 
uneasiness . of spirit, that he is impelled by the 
dictates of afJectioo to ask her, whh bis eyes, what 
It the oiatierf — thus standing, with his cyet 
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ore oblivious of the fowls than before, and 
ding the least hope of a return to conscious- 
-■ortunately his elder sister perceives the 
the agitation in Mrs. Bagnet's breast, and 
adiDooitory poke recalls him. The slopped 
aing round again, Mrs. Bagnet closes her 
the intensity of her relief. 
ler conversation is prevented for the time, by 
SBsity under which Mr. Bagnet finds him- 
irecting the whole force of his mind to the 
which is a little endangered by the dry 
of the fowls in not yielding any gravy, and 
the made gravy acquiring do flavour, and 
out of a flaxen complexion. With a 
perverseness, the potatoes ciumble off forks 
process of peeling, upheaving from their 
in every direction, as if they were subject to 
ikes. The legs of the fowls too, are longer 
lid be desired, and extremely scaly. Over- 
iheae disadvantages 10 the best of his 
Mr. Bagnet at last dishes, and they rit 
; table ; Mrs. Bagnet occupying the guest's 
his right hand. 

well for the old girl that she has but one 
I in a year, for two such indulgences in 
might be injurious. Every kind of finer 
and ligament that is in the nature of poultry 
;si is develojied in these specimens in the 
form of guitar- strings. Their limbs appear 
struck roois into their breasts and bodies, 
, trees strike roots into the earth. Their 
so hard as to encourage the idea that they 
ive devoted the greater part of their long 
tuouB lives to pedestrian e.xercises and the 
; of matchee. But Mr. Bagnet, unconscious 
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of these litde defects, sets his heart on Mra. Bi^ 
eating a most severe quantity of the delicacin 
befoi-e her ; and as that good old girl would nai 
cause him a moment's disappointment on any day, 
least of all on such a day, for any conaideratioai 
she imperils her digestion fearfully. How young 
Woolwich cleans the drumsticks without being of 
ostrich descent, his anxious mother is at a loM to 
understand. 

The old girl has another trial to undergo aftu 
the conclusion of the repast, in sitting in stale W 
see the room cleared, the hearth swept, and the 
dinner-service washed up and polished in the back 
yard. The great delight and energy with which 
the two young ladies apply themselves to tSuM 
duties, turning up their skirts in initatton of theif 
mother, and skating in and out on little scaifolds ol 
pattens, inspire the highest hopes for the fiicura^ 
but some anxiety for the present. The nrac 
causes lead to confusion of tongues, a clattering <A 
crockery, a rattling of tin mugs, 3 whisking ol 
brooms, and an expenditure of water, all m exces*| 
while the saturation of the young ladies themselvq 
is almost too moving a spectacle for Mrs. Bagnd 
to look upon with the calmness proper to but 
position. At last the various cleansing proccaae) 
are triumphantly completed ; Quebec and Malu 
appear in fresh attire, smiling and dry ) [npe^ 
tobacco, and something to drink, are placed upoi 
the table ; and the old girl enjoys the first peace a 
mind she ever knows 00 the day of this dclightfd 
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ARD WILLIAM CHURCH 

(1815-1890) 

'HE EARLY OTTOMANS 

ry of the early Ottomans has been most 
y told, and much still remains dark and 
in the features which distinguish in its 
It strange and mighty race from its 
ribea. It is a history, in the main, of 
uid unscrupulous conquest, like, that of 
cessful barbiarians of Europe and Asia* 
!em to discern, even from the : beginning, 
Qts of special interest. W^ seem to 
in it the remarkable history of a single 
adually gathering roimd itself the materials 

ambition^ and shaping a people and a 
support it, out of heterogeneous elements, 
orming power and spirit of one household 

It is an advance of which the earlier 
e as slow and gradual as :its subsequent 
Idenly became gigantic. It is a story of 
!nce and resolution ; of an ambition which. 
It of most barbarians, was not in a hurry, 

keep its object in view, and 'devise the 
* its achievement, without restlessness and 
iireariness. It was content to work by 
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degrees, and without losing sight of the lugbM 
prizes, was satislied with smaller ones, while tht^ 
were proportionate to its strengtb. And amoeg 
the institutions of which the fbundauoos were tatlj 
laid, as the permanent supports of the greatoa 
which it meditated, one was at once the moM 
original, the most terrible, and, for the lime, t 
most eSectire that is to be fonnd recorded ana 
the inventions of deep craft and heartless love 
power, of which history is full. The Otioaa 
touod the art of borrowing their strength systrov- 
atically, and from the very first, from the tacei 
they were subduing ; of forcing into their owa 
service, and moulding to their own purpose, th( 
promise and energy which was their natutll 
antagonist. Their history is one at lirst of leM 
diEafiters, so cautious and so steadily proriden^ 
even while they were most enteqiriting, weti 
these builders of a new empire. A reverse diJ 
come It length, unexpected and crnshiag. b 
retarded for tome score of years their ambttiod) 
but it neither bivke up their institutions, not 
dismayed their spirit, nor turned aside thdf. 
purposes, nor in the end crippled their powrti 
It is a painful, but it is an instructiTe lesson, tv 
compare their stout and persevering 
wisely compliant to circumstances, but so inflexibJ* 
in its ultiniate direction, their imperious and exan- 
ing urgency in the opportunities of success, theJI 
self-restraint when it was the time to wait at 
pause, with the short-sightedness, the despair, ihv 
worn-out and spiritless itnbecdity, ihe randol 
efforts, of those whom they w 
Thus, at length, Christianity was 
;mains of ancient civilisation s< 
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. r ^mise of that to come destroyed, 

Jig burst of barbarian ravage, but by 

4f and uncongenial to Europe, which 

y attained its maturity and secured its 

Qce ; religious in its groundwork of ideas 
itrs, with a religion bitterly hostile to all 
.8 sacred in Europe; purely and fixedly 
*y in its organisation and aims, as well as its 
and habits. No glimmering of political life 
ught, no dim image of civil rights or duties, 
rave hope, while the Ottomans were rising to 
^ZA^ that they would gradually open from the 
and tempers of their ancestral deserts to the 
r manners, the wider thoughts, the nobler 
ts, the wiser and more equal laws, by which 
nations can be preserved fi'om corruption and 

There was no germ of improvement in 
nstitutions, yet they succeeded in raising on 
institutions a great and mighty monarchy, 
, with all its inherent seeds of ruin, has 
f stood the wear of four centuries. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

(1816-1855) 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

indeed, stands uaredeemed ; tKtf 
' awciring in his arrow - straight coime M 
perdition, from the time when "the little black- 
haired swarthy thing, as dark as if it came itota 
the Devil," was first unrolled out of the bundlt 
and set on its feet in the farm-house kitchen, 1 
the hour when Nelly Dean found the grim, stalwart 
corpse laid on its back la the panel -cDciosed bed, 
with wide-gazing eyes that seemed "to sneer X 
her attempt to close them, and parted lips and 
sharp white teeth that sneered too." 

Whether it is right or advisable to create 
like Heathcliff', I do not know { I scarcely thick 
it is. But this I know : the writer who posaesset 
the creative gift owns something of which he ii 
not always master — something that, at timet, 
strangely wills and works for itself. He may U» 
down rules and deviee principles, and to rules and 
principles it will perhaps for years lie in subjecdon ) 
and then, haply without any warning of reviJt, there 
comes a time when it will no longer consent 'o 
"harrow the valleye, or be bound with a band in 
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** — when it " laughs at the multitude of 
id regards not the crying of the driver *' 
^fusing absolutely to make ropes out of 
ay longer, it sets to works on statue- 
d you have a Pluto or a Jove, a 
or a Psyche, a Memudd or a Madonna, 

Inspiration direct. Be the work grim 
, dread or divine, you have little choice 
quiescent adoption. As for you — the 
tist — ^your share in it has been to work 
mder dictates you neither delivered nor 
don — ^that would not be uttered at your 

suppressed nor changed at your caprice, 
lilt be attractive, the World will praise 
little deserve praise; if it be repulsive. 
World will blame you, who almost as 
ve blame, 
ering Heights" was hewn in a wild 

with simple tools, out of homely 

The statuary found a granite block on 
moor ; gazing thereon, he saw how from 
night be elicited a head, savage^ swart, 

form moulded with a.t least one element 
jr^— ppwer. He wrought with a rude 
i from no model but the vision of his 
s. With time and labour, the crag took 
ipe; and there it stands colossal, dark, 
ng, half statue, half rockf m the former 
ble and goblm-like $ in the latter, almost 
'or its colouring is of mellow grey, and 
moss clothes it; and heath, with its 
lells and balmy fragrance, grows faithfully 
e giant's foot. 
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FOREBODING 

' The tan jBKct dv Kjumox ; the d^ 
die karc* grow ktc ; but — Ik h i imijiij, 

Froat* ^tpcv ^ K^i November tm mCI 
fogi ia adnacc ; die wmd take* its An^oB 
but — be u coBiii^. 

The skiet hapg full and daik — a rack nb fit 
the west ; the clouds caci tbetiMcIm into tarn 
fbrmg — arcbe« and bread ladiztioat; tkere C 
rcsplefuiem momtags — glonoot^ roj^ I""?''' 
monarch in hia state ; tbe beavoM are one baM 
so wild are they, they rival bottle at it» ilticknt- 
Ml bloody, they sbaine Victory id her prid 
know Bome signs of the sky ; I have ttMed 
ever since childhood. God, watch that nil 

The wind shifts to the west. Peace, peao 
Banshee — keening at every window ! It wiU ri 
— ^it will swell — it shrieks out long ; wander at 
may through the house this eight, I caonot luD d 
blast. The advancing hours make it (troog 
midnight, all sleepless watchers hear and iear a 
south-west storm. 

That storm roared frenzied for seven day 
It did not cease till the Atlantic 
with wrecks ; it did not lull till the deep« hi 
gorged their full of sustenance. Not till 
destroying angel of tempest had achieved 
iwrfect work, would he fold the wings w 
waft was thunder — the tremor of whose pli 

Peace, be still ! Ola thous; 
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agony on waiting shores, listened for that 
but it was not uttered — not uttered till, 
he hush came, some could not feel it; 
len the sun returned, his light was night 
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GEORGE ELIOT 

(1819-1880) 

A LOCKED CHAMBER } 

The blinds of ihis chamber were always down 
except once a quarter, when Martha entered that 
she might air and clean it. Sbe always asked 
Mr, Gilfjl for the key, which be kept locked up 
in hiB bureau, and returned it to him when she had 
finished her cask. 

It was a touching sight that the daylight streamed 
in upon, as Martha drew aside the blinds and thick 
curtains, and opened the Gothic casemenl of the 
oriel window ! On the little dressing-table there 
was 3 dainty looking-glass in a carved and gUt 
frame ; bits of wax-candle were still in the 
branched sockets at the sides, and on one of theae 
branches hung a little black lace kerchief; 3 laded 
satin pincushion, with the pins rusted in it, a. scent- 
botde, and a large green fan, lay on the table ; and 
on a dressing-box by the side of the glass was a 
work-basket and an unlinished baby- cap, yellow 
with age, lying in it. Two gowns, of a bshion 
long forgotten, were hanging on nails against the 
door, and a pair of tiny red slippers, with a bit fi 

lished silver embroidery on them, were • 
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Dot of the bed. Two or three water-colour 
jSy views of Naples, hung upon the walls ; 
ir the mantelpiece, above some bits of rare 
la, two miniatures in oval frames. One of 
liniatures represented a young man about 
and -twenty, with a sanguine complexion, 
t, and clear candid grey eyes. The other 
* likeness of a girl probably not more than 
1, with small features,, thhi cheeks, a pale 
i-looking complexion, and large dark eyes, 
oitleman wore powder $ the lady had her 
ir gathered away from her face, and a little 
h a cherry-coloured bow, set on the top of 
d — a coquettish head-dress, but the eyes 
df sadness rather than of coquetry, 
were the things that Martha had dusted 
the air upon, four times a year, ever since 
I a blooming lass of twenty ; and she was 
: this last decade of Mr. Gilfil's life, un- 
ably on the wrong side of fifty. Such was 
ced-up chamber in Mr. Gilnl's house; a 
nsible symbol of the secret chamber in his 
'here he had long turned the key on earlv 
od early sorrows, shutting up for ever all 
ion and the poetry of his life. 

SCARS 

iNrith men as with trees ; if you lop off their 
anches into which they were pouring their 
ife- juice, the wounds will be healed over 
ne rough boss, some odd excrescence ; and 
ght have been a grand tree expanding into 
bade, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. 
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Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely oddity, 
has come of n hard sorrow, which has crushed uid 
maimed the nature just when it was expandmg 
plenteous beauty i and the trivial erring life which 
we Tisit with our harah blame, raay be but m i' 
unsteady motion of a man whose best limb 
withered. 

WOOD-ASHES 

We poor mortals are often little better thaa 
wood-3«hes — there is small sign of the sap, and 
the leafy freshness, and the bursting bucu 
were once there ; but wherever we sec wood-aihei^ 
we know that all that early folness of life 
have been. I, at least, hardly ever look at i 
old man, or a wizened old woman, but I see also, 
with my mind's eye, that Past of which they nr*- 
the shrunken remnant, and the unfinished romaoce 
of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems eomedmei of 
feeble interest and signilicance, compared with that 
drama of hope and love which has long ago reacbed 
its catastrophe, and left the poor soal, like a dim 
and dusty stage, with all its sweet gardeo-aceM* 
and fair perspectives overturned and thnut out of 
Bight. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

(1822-1888) 

GREEK TRAGEDY 

; reason was tKe Greek tragic poet ««t- 

limited a range of subjects ? Because 

._ so few actions which unite in themselves 

R'higheat degree, the conditions of excellence ; 

a it was not thought tliat on any but an excellent 

bjeci could an excellent Poem be constructed. 

few actions, therefore, eminently adapted for 

tgedy, maintained almost exclusive possession of 

e Greek tragic stage ; their Bignificance appeared 



flMihauslible ; they were as permanent problems, 
perpetually offered to the genius of every fresh poet. 
TbiB too is the j'eason of what appears to us modems 



a certain baldness of expression in Greek tragedy ; 
of the triviality with which we often reproach the 
remarks of the chorus, where it takes part in the 
dialogue ; that the action itself, the situation of 
Orestes, or Metope, or Alcmion, was to stand the 
centra] point of interest, unforgotten, absorbing, 
principal ; that no accessories were for a moment 
10 distract the spectator's alleotion from this ; that 
the tone of the parts was to be perpetually kept down, 
in order not to impair the grandiose effect of the 
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The terrible old mythic (UK _ 
whicb the drama was founded stood, befoR )e 
entered the theatre, traced m its bare outlines ufM 
the spectator's mind; it stood in his memory,)! 
a group of smuary, faintly seen, at the end i£ t 
long and dark vista ; then came the Poet, embody* 
ing outlines, developbg rituations, not a WOM 
wasted, not a sentiment capriciously thrown ioi 
stroke upon stroke, the drama proceeded ; the Ugld 
deepened upon the group ; more and moie it 
revealed itself to the riveted gaze of the gpectaiort 
until at last, when the £nal words were spoken, it 
stood before him in broad sunlight, a model o( 
immortal beauty. 



h 



THE MATERIAL FOR GREAT 
LITERATURE 



'he present age makes great claims upOD U« ; WC 
owe it service, it will not be eatiBiied without oor 
admiration. I know not how it is, but their com- 
merce with the ancients appears to me to prodnw, 
in those who constantly practise it, a. steadying 
and composing effect upon their judgment 
of literary works only, but of men and eveou 
in general. They are like persons who havr 
had a very weighty and impressive experience i 
they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the 
language current among those with whom they live. 
They wish neither to applaud nor to revile theit 
age [ diey wish to know what it is, what 
iliem, and whether this is what they 

H they want, they know very well 
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:e And cultivate what is best and noblent In 
Iveg ; they know too, that this IB no easy 
and they ask themselves sincerely whether 
ige and its literature can assist them in the 
t. If they are endeavouring to practise any 
;y remember the plain nnd simple proceedings 
old artists, who attained their grand results 
letrating themselves with some noble iind 
ant action, not by inflating themselves with 
F in the pre-eminent importance and greatness 
■ own times. They do rot talk of their mission, 

interpreting their age, nor of the coming 

all this, they know, is the mere delirium of 
; their business ie not to praise their age, 
afford to the men who live in it the highest 
e which they are capable of feeling. If 
to afford this by means of subjects drawn 
le age itself, they ask what special fitness the 

age has for supplying them ; they are told 
is an era of progress, an age commissioned to 
mt the great ideas of industrial development 
cial amelioration. They reply that with all 
;y can do nothing i that the elements they 
)r the exercise of their art are great actions, 
led powerfully and delightfiilly to affect what 
lanent in the human soul ; that so far as the 

age can supply such actions, they will gladly 
use of them ; but that an age wanting in 
grandeur can with difficulty supply such, 
age of spiritual discomfort can with difficulty 
rerfully and delightfully affected by them, 
ost of voices will indignandy rejoin that the 
, age is inferior to the past neither in moral 
ur nor in spiritual health. He who possesses 
iffiplinc I speak of will content himself with 
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remembering the judgments passed tipoD the poA 
age in this regpect by the two laea, the oiK ^ 
strongest bead, the other of widest culture, whon 
it has produced ; by Goethe and by Niebuht. li 
will be eufficient for him that he knows tfar 
opinions held by these two great men respedbf 
the present age and its literature ; and that he ' 
assured is his own mind that their aims uid dm 
upon life were such as he would wish, at any nttt 
his own to be ; and their judgment as to wbsi i 
impediag and disabling such as he may u' ' 
follow. He will not, however, maintain a ho 
attitude towards the false pretenaions of hi* age. 
will content himself with not being overwhelroedl^ 
them. He will esteem himself fortunate if he O) 
succeed in banishing from his mind all feeling) c 
contradiction, and irritation, and impatience) 
order to delight himself with the conteraplalioa 
some noble action of a heroic time, and to mat 
others, through his representation of it, to detigii 
in it also. 



THE SANITY OF THE CLASSICS 

It has been said that I wish, to limit the Poet I 
his choice of subjects to the period of Greek. 
Roman antiquity ; but it is not so ; I only count 
him to choose for his subjects great actions, witboi 
regarding to what time they belong. Nor do 
deny that die poetic faculty can and does maniii 
itself in treating the most trifling action, the m 
hopeless subject. But it is a pity Uiat po« 
should be wasted ; and that the Poet shotud 

Dipelled to impart interest and force to 
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TeceiTing them from it, aod thereby 
) irapretdveiKM.^ There it, it hat been 
said, iiQ immortal itreDgtb io the stories 
tjons ; the most gifted poet, then, may 
id to nipplement with it that mortal 
fbicb, in presence of the vaat spectacle 
he world, he muit for ever feel to be 
al portion. 

lith respect to the study of the classical 
itiquity : it has been said that we should 
:heT than imitate them. I malce no 
all I say is, let us study them. They 

cure us of what is, it seems to me, the 
if our intellect, manifesting itself in our 
agaries in literature, in art, io religion, 

namely, that it is fantaitic, and wants 
nity — that is the great virtue of the 
rature 1 the want of that is the great 
e modern, in spite of all its variety aod 

is impossible to read carefully the great 
thout losing something of our caprice 
icity ; and to emulate them we must at 
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